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CHAPTER  I. 
Rise  of  the  Principate. 

|1.  OeUviaaMMtarof  tiMWarld.— 12.  UnirarMl  Desire  for  Pwiee.— 
It.  laaipad^  of  SriwU  mmI  Peoplo  to  fovsfB.— {  4.  Toadtnqy  of 
UiuaBiliUlluiil  OnminaiMk  —%  I.  him  aad  Clumetar  of  th» 
MOhwy  Pwpodt  %%.  TarlNiknoo  mmI  DrntudtnoB  of  Um 
PoimiIm.— f  7.  WidoBxteotof  the  Empire  ;  the  Need  of  Centnli- 
oUMO.— f  8.  BvolatkMi  of  Um  Priiioi|»te  frooi  Omm**  DieU'or- 
■y|k.— f  8.    hmMuA  bj  the  RepobUoMi  Dtagaiae  of  Aqgtwuuf'e 

fi  1.  Thb  death  of  AntoDius  left  the  govern  ment  of  the 
Ronum  world  onoe  more  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Salla 
and  Catar  had  each  essayed  the  task  of  controlling  that 
empire.  The  first  had  sLown  how  inevitably  the  course 
of  events  tended  to  monarchy ;  the  second  had  done 
something  to  show  how  desirable  was  the  change.  It 
remained  for  Octavian  to  set  the  inevitable  and  the 
desirable  once  and  for  all  upon  a  lastiug  foundation.  He 
most  so  far  justify  his  autocracy  as  to  place  beyond 
qnestion  the  permanency  of  the  monarchy  even  after  his 
own  demise,  and  stamp  out  sll  mistaken  conservatism 
which  sttll  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the  govwnjaaent 
of  ry  before. 

desire  of  the  world  was  for  peace.    For  twenty 
yeai*  iLe  Slate  had  been  torn  by  the  jealousies  of  riyiu 
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generals,  the  provinces  and  vassal  States  from  Qaul  to 
Pontos  had  been  drained  of  blood  and  treasure  to  furnish 
weapons  to  combatants  in  whom  they  had  no  personal 
interest.  Cesar  had  ousted  Pompeius  ;  the  assassination 
of  Cassar  had  brought  into  the  bsts  Antonius,  Lepidus, 
Sextus  Pompeius,  and  Octavian ;  and  these  had  fought  to 
the  death  for  the  sole  possession  of  an  empire  which  they 
would  not  share,  and  which  was  falling  into  ruins  from 
their  very  quarrels.  The  w^orld  at  largo  took  no  interest 
in  any  one  of  the  rivals.  Senate  and  people  and  provincials 
alike  looked  on  and  waited  to  follow  quietly  the  leader 
whose  sword  should  prevaiL  War  meant  for  them  only 
confiscation  of  their  lands  to  reward  hired  legionaries,  the 
shedding  of  their  best  blood  in  a  struggle  which  could 
bring  no  laurels,  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes  in  the  universal 
stagnation  of  trade  and  industry.  Those  who  still  believed 
in  the  ancient  Gods  saw  onlv  the  working  of  a  series  of 
crimes — the  spilling  of  brothers'  blood — each  of  which 
entailed  a  fresh  curse  upon  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants. Those  who  had  no  faith — and  they  were  many 
— assumed  an  indifference  which  was  more  unsatisfactory 
and  hopeless  than  disbelief.  In  the  air  was  a  vague 
prophecy  that  a  peace-maker  was  about  to  appear  ;  and 
when  Octavian  had  proved  his  right  by  his  might,  men 
saw  in  him  the  promised  helper  and  acquiesced  gladly  in 
his  pre-eminence. 

§  3.  Moreover,  every  cause  which  had  contributed  to 
the  assertion  of  the  autocracy  of  a  Sulla  or  a  Ctesar  now 
acted  with  increased  force.  That  government  by  the 
Senate  which  had  conducted  Home  gloriously  to  the  close 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Carthaginian  wars  had  sunk  by  its 
own  momentum  into  an  oligarchic  system  of  jobbery  and 
corruption,  and  from  thence  into  a  system  not  less  corrupt 
and  still  more  incapable  owing  to  the  blow  dealt  it  by  the 
Gracchi.  Sulla's  efforts  at  a  restoration  had  owed  their 
only  continuance  to  his  presence.  After  his  decease  the 
Senate  threw  itself  desperately  upon  the  mercy  of  one 
leader  after  another,  reckless  of  the  fact  that  those 
leaders,  whom  it  entrusted  with  unconstitutional  powers, 
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mi^ft  and  did  ase  their  powers  lose  constituUoiudlv  still 
against  the  donor.  Boman  politics  had  become  a  death' 
stmggle  between  the  Senate  and  the  people  forasapremacy 
which  neither  knew  how  to  wield.  There  was  no  regard 
now  for  the  honoar  of  Bome  abroad,  for  thi;  well-being  of 
her  subjects,  for  Rome  herself.  The  two  parties  fought 
just  Moeh  another  battle  aa  did  Antonius,  Octavian,  and 
(heir  rivals  afterwards — a  struggle  for  rule  r^i;ardlees  of 
(he  prize  which  was  to  be  ruled.  There  were  but  two 
ways  out  of  the  evil ;  either  the  ancient  balance  of  pre- 
rogatives must  be  restored  between  the  Curia  and  the 
ComitiB,  or  (he  jealousies  of  both  must  be  subordinated 
to  the  power  of  some  one  master.  Even  Csosar's  Dictator- 
ship had  failed  to  teach  its  lesson,  and  his  death  found 
the  constitutional  government  as  incapable  of  harmonious 
action  as  before.  Once,  after  his  completed  triumph, 
Augustus  retired  from  Rome  and  banded  over  to  the 
Senate  and  people  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
privileges  (22 — 19  e.g.),  and  they  used  the  opportunity 
as  bel(n«  when  Pompeius  had  sullenly  witbarawn  his 
(erroriam  and  left  events  to  the  will  of  Clodius  and  Milo. 
To  restore  (he  balance  was  impossible.  It  remained  only 
(o  reduce  both  Senate  and  people  to  one  level  of  de- 
pendence. 

{  4.  Had  the  two  parties  been  sufficientlv  temperate 
(o  work  out  the  problem  in  conformity  with  law — as  the 
old  quarrel  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  had  once  been 
worked  out — some  other  solution  might  have  been  arrived 
at.  But  the  self-restraint  of  the  early  days  had  passed 
away.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  set  the  example  of  at- 
tempting reform  by  unconstitutional  means ;  and  (hence* 
fontnurd  both  parties  used  expedients  as  desperate  aa 
illegal  to  obtain  their  ends.  The  favourite  expedient 
was  (ha(  of  raising  up  a  leader  backed  by  an  irresistible 
anny.  Suoh  a  measure  had  been  impoeaible  when  (he 
oonadtiitional  fetters  of  time  and  age  were  respected.  It 
beoama  easv  when  those  fetters  were  removed  and  a 
Harios,  a  Pompeius,  or  a  Casar  reoeived  for  years  in 
•ueoaaaion  the  plenary  powers  of   the  ancient  annual 
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magisfcraeiee  ;  when  even  the  saerednees  of  the  pommHmm 
was  no  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  pcUudameiUiim  and 
aaglee  into  Borne ;  when  no  citizen  of  capacity  was  satis* 
fied  with  anything  short  of  virtual  monarchy.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  accepted  illegal  com- 
mands would  scruple  to  use  them  illegallv,  or  would  lay 
aside  at  a  word  the  powers  to  which  they  owed  their 
virtual  sovereignty,  and  even,  perhaps,  their  personal 
security. 

§  6.  These  special  commands,  as  they  were  still  called 
when  their  bestowal  had  long  ceased  to  be  special, 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  military  despotisms.  A 
victorious  general  with  a  multitude  of  legions  at  his 
back,  bound  to  his  service,  whether  by  respect  or  by 
pay,  was,  so  long  as  he  had  no  rival,  absolute.  He 
might  assume  the  character  of  a  peaceful  citizen,  but 
behind  him  was  the  unseen  hand  of  his  legionaries  ready 
at  a  moment  to  strike.  The  only  check  upon  one  such 
power  was  the  creation  of  another ;  and  so  the  evil  went 
on  increasing.  The  Gabinian,  Manilian,  and  Trebonian 
laws  were  all  so  many  attempts  to  introduce  monarchy, 
in  effect  at  least,  though  their  original  proposers  may  not 
have  foreseen  the  inevitable  result.  '  'Tis  no  good  tiling, 
a  multitude  of  kings,'  said  Homer ;  and  long  before  an 
adviser  of  Octavian  had  altered  the  saying  to  justify  the 
execution  of  a  rival,*  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  every- 
one who  held  a  special  military  command.  Government 
by  the  sword  commenced  with  Sulla  and  found  its  final 
avowal  in  the  days  of  Caligula ;  but  its  practice  never 
slept  from  the  days  of  its  first  birth.  The  old  patriotism 
was  dead.  There  was  now  no  citizen-army  to  fight 
Rome's  battles  for  Rome's  sake.  The  legions  were  re- 
cruited  from  Spain  and  Gaul  and  Asia,  and  owned  no 
loyalty  beyond  what  wsis  to  be  purchased  by  the  highest 
bidder.  They  would  have  rased  Rome  and  transferred 
the  empire  to  Tarraco,  to  Narbo,  or  to  Byzantium,  with- 
out compunction.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the 
justice  of  a  cause,  but  of  numbers  alone. 

*  '  Tla  no  good  Uiing,  a  multltuda  of  O— t»,'  wm  the  miaqootattoa  which  in. 
duoed  OctaTun  to  put  to  death  O— uion,  mm  of  Cleopatim  and  TniMr.  SO  ac. 
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S  6.  Behind  the  Optimates,  who  championed  either 
Senate  or  people  to  further  their  own  ends,  was  the 
rabble  of  Bom^ — the  populu* — which  had  long  ceased  to 
retpeet  any  law  bat  that  of  force.  Since  the  day  whan 
the  &■!  Uood  waa  thed  in  a  Roman  riot,  in  131  e.g., 
there  had  rarely  been  any^  Question  of  moment  decided 
without  appeal  to  open  Ticuence.  A  Clodius  or  a  Milo 
was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  abuse  of  democratic 
liberty ;  and  they  had  got  long  since  beyond  the  control 
ci  the  Senate  or  the  democratic  leaders,  unless  supported 
by  an  anned  force.  Their  turbulence  was  curbed  in  the 
early  Tears  of  the  Principate ;  but  it  slumbered  only,  and 
a  frean  oatburtt  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
polioe  by  Augustus.  Even  when  no  election-cry  furnished 
them  with  a  watchword,  the  rabble  were  ever  ready  for  a 
riot  about  the  price  of  com.  There  was  no  starving  this 
'  many-headed  monster  thing  '  into  submission  ;  it  must 
be  fea  to  keep  it  in  good  humour.  So,  at  least,  thought 
C.  Gracchus  and  his  successors  in  the  government ;  and 
eren  Cesar  could  find  no  other  mode  of  action.  When 
OetaviMi  seized  the  sole  power,  the  masses  were  already 
recognised  as  State-paupers,  whose  feeding  and  mainten- 
anee  and  amusement  must  be  the  first  care  of  the  govern- 
ment, however  constituted.  A  few  years  later  Juvenal 
spoke  of  them  as  happy  if  they  had  but  '  bread  and 
the  circus'  games.'  Octavian  recognised  their  privileges, 
and,  indeed,  made  it  his  especial  duty,  as  did  Tiberius 
after  him,  to  keep  the  markets  well  supplied  with  cheap 
provisions.  Sucn  a  policy  bankrupted  the  State,  but 
Augustus  did,  at  least,  as  much  as  anyone  could  do  to 
stave  off  the  evil  day ;  and  in  any  case  his  measures  were 
attended  with  a  degree  of  sucoesa  far  beyond  anything 
which  could  have  been  attained  by  the  efforts  of  an  in- 

Tkble,  improvident,  and  divided  Senate. 
7.  If  tM  Senate  had  been  found  incapable  of  main- 
taining order  and  sufficiency  at  home,  the  state  of  the 
prorineee  was  far  worse.  From  end  to  end  of  the  empire 
the  ffommon  plundered  and  extorted,  and  drained  their 
proTiDcea  not  only  of  their  produce  for  the  present  but 
of  their  raaervoa  for  tha    future.     No   justice   could  be 
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obtained;  for  if  a  verdict  were  given  in  favour  of  the 
victiiuH  it  was  rarely  enforced,  and  never  in  such  a  way 
M  to  recoup  the  plundered  parties.  Lands  lay  idle,  roads 
went  to  ruin,  and  trade  stagnated.  In  time  of  war  the 
evil  was  still  worse.  What  the  governors  and  pubUcam 
had  left  was  destroyed  by  soldiery  billeted  at  free  quarters 
everywhere.  Even  if  peace  had  prevailed  and  justice 
had  been  enforced,  it  would  have  been  a  formidable  task 
for  the  Senate  in  its  best  days  to  cope  with  so  vast  a  mass 
of  work  as  was  impUed  by  their  huge  empire  of  30  b.o.  It 
needed  one  mind  and  one  hand  to  guide  and  curb  that, 
empire — a  mind  which  could  see  that  in  the  welfare  of 
itfl  subjects  lay  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  a  hand 
which  had  no  rival  to  stay  its  sure  action.  The  weak- 
ness of  senatorian  government  is  always  the  presence  of 
an  opposition.  Under  a  Cesar  there  could  oe  no  such 
weakness,  for  his  will  was  law  to  all  and  was  obeyed 
forthwith,  for  it  was  upheld  by  the  swords  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  the  affairs  of  the  empire  were  too  great  for  one 
to  manage  in  the  best  way ;  but  what  it  could  see  to  be 
requisite  the  monarchy  could  execute  without  failure, 
and  its  vision  was  the  clearer  in  that  it  was  not  dis- 
tracted by  partisanship  and  jealousies.  There  may  have 
been  cases  when  the  governors  still  plundered;  there 
may  still  have  been  some  to  regret  the  old  Bepablic. 
But  the  good  results  of  the  Principate  to  the  provincials 
at  least  far  exceeded  its  failings ;  and  while  many  of  them 
pleaded  to  be  made  Imperial  provinces,  none  ever  made 
the  opposite  request — to  be  transferred  from  the  Prin- 
ceps'  rule  to  that  of  the  Senate. 

§  8.  Such  were  some  of  the  more  crying  reasons  which 
made  necessary  the  establishment  of  the  Principate.  Its 
establishment  was  rendered  possible  by  the  events  of  the 
previous  century,  which  had  slowly  but  surely  prepared 
the  Romans  and  their  subjects  for  the  change.  The 
world  was  all  but  ripe  for  it  when  Julius  seized  the 
tyrannU.  The  fall  of  Julius  with  its  attendant  years  of 
confusion  and  bloodshed,  and  its  idle  vaunt  of  liberty 
restored,  completed  the  preparation.  The  Principate  of 
Augustus  was  evolved  naturally  out  of  the  Dictatorship 
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ol  Jolina.  It  was  no  new  thing.  It  eoald  even  appeal, 
if  need  were,  to  that  Dictatorship  as  a  precedent,  and 
Ihere  were  few  points  in  which  the  precedent  was  want- 
ing. Julius  was  the  architect,  Augustus  the  bailder ;  and 
if  the  latter  in  one  or  two  details  altered  the  designer's 
theory  to  suit  actual  facts,  he  did  no  more  than  every 
builder  does  when  occasion  arises.  There  will  be  found 
later  on  (Chapter  V.)  a  list  of  the  main  features  borrowed 
by  Augustus  from  his  forerunner. 

%  9.  The  Julian  Dictatorship  fell  because  it  concealed 
too  sliffhtly  its  absolutism.  The  self-control  of  Julius 
tottered  when  it  had  reached  its  highest  goal,  and  he 
allowed  himself  to  appear  as  monarch  in  name,  not  in 
hio%  alone.  The  Romans  would  still  struggle  for  an  idea. 
though  they  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  its  outward 
realisation  ;  so  the  tyrannicides  veiled  their  crime  under 
the  plea  of  Brutus  and  his  colleagues  in  510  B.C.  Augus- 
tus was  more  wary.  To  the  last  he  spoke  of  the  State  as 
a  Bepublic  still,  in  which  he  was  merely  the  high-steward 
of  the  traditional  Senate  and  Comitia.  He  respected  the 
idea  which  Julius  trampled  upon,  and  he  was  therefore 
left  free  to  bind  more  securely  year  by  year  the  fetters 
which  he  never  named.  It  was  said  that  he  debated 
more  than  once  about  retiring  from  his  post.  The  story 
only  proves  how  well  he  could  disguise  his  firm  grasp  of 
the  monarchy,  and  cloak  with  the  '  civilian  air '  his  most 
unconstitutional  proceedings. 
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Aogostas. — §  7.  Prinoeps  Senatus,  Prioceps,  and  Pater  Patria. — 
f  8.  The  Dacian  War.-^  9.  Augurtus  in  Spain.— §  10.  Final  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Csntabri,  etc. — §  11.  The  Provinces  of  Africa  and 
Galatia.— §  12.  Disgrace  of  Cornelius  Callus. --§  18.  The  Arabian 
War. — §  14.  Illness  of  Auv'UHtus.  Confirmation  of  the  PoUaUu 
Trihunitia,  Prorowtulare  ImjKrium,  and  bestuwal  of  the  Right  ol 
RrUuio.—i  15.  Death  of  Marcellus. 

§  1.  Afteb  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  flight  of  Antonius 
to  Egypt,  OctaviaD,  having  disbanded  the  greater  part  of 
his  forces,  crossed  over  to  Asia  Minor.  From  the  ^gean 
to  the  rivers  Phasis  and  Euphrates,  from  the  Euxine  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  whole  vast  area  had  been  brought  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Rome  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  victories  of  Pompeius.  That  general  had  constituted 
the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Cilicia,  while  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  his  conquests  under  the  control  of  native 
princes  of  his  own  choice.  From  that  date  no  altera- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  Pompeian  arrangement,  and 
Octavian  for  the  present  left  things  as  he  found  them. 
Few  of  the  native  princes  had  at  heart  identified  them- 
selves with  the  cause  of  Antonius;  many  had  been  in 
secret  correspondence  with  Octavian  before  the  overthrow 
of  his  rival.  It  was  therefore  the  safer  course  to  leave 
them  in  possession  of  their  sovereignties  until  more  press- 
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ing  matters  had  been  dealt  with.  Cilicia  and  Asia  re- 
tnaioed  as  before,  with  the  exception  that  a  portion  of  the 
former  province  was  handed  over  to  Archelaus,  client- 
Prince  of  Cappadocia.  The  cities  of  Lycia  were  loft  in  the 
unjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  liberties.  Polemo,  King 
of  Pontus,  Deiotarus,  King  of  Paphla^onia,  and  Amyntas 
King  of  Galatia,  were  confirmed  m  their  kingdoms. 
Bhodes  and  Caria  continued  independent.  B  T  'he 
boundaries  of  Pontns  and  Cappadocia,  the  widi  ;ub 

of  Armenia  and  Media  were  held  in  check  by  the  immin* 
«nce  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  still  further  to  the  east- 
ward, which  threatened  continually  to  reduce  its  weaker 
neighbours  to  vassalage  or  even  dependence.  The  throne 
oi  Parthia  was  now  occupied  by  Phraates,  who,  having 
been  once  expelled  by  Tiridates,  had  again  recovered  his 
position.  The  rivals  both  waited  upon  Octavian  in  Asia 
to  sue  for  his  support.  Unwilling  to  involve  himself  so 
soon  in  a  war  with  the  conquerors  of  Crassus,  he  left 
Phraates  in  possession  of  his  sceptre.  He  took  hostage, 
however,  for  his  good  conduct  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
and  allowed  Tiridates  to  reside  in  the  province  of  Asia 
without  molestation.  Herod  of  Judsea,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  Antonius's  recent  allies,  was  rewarded  for 
the  instant  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  Octavian  by  the 
gift  of  the  territories  of  Samaria,  Gaza  and  Joppa. 
Egypt  was  taken  away  from  the  Ptolemies  and  constituted 
a  Roman  dependency  under  an  equestrian  prefect, 
Cornelius  Callus.  Csesarion,  reputed  the  son  of  Cleopatra 
and  Julius  Cscsar,  was  put  to  death,  as  was  Cassius 
Parmensis,  the  last  of  the  tyrannicides. 

§  2.  In  the  summer  of  29  b.c,  Octavian  returned  to 
Rome  and  enjoyed  his  triple  triumph.  The  Roman  world 
lay  quiet  at  his  feet,  waiting  to  see  the  course  he  would 
pursue.  The  one  desire  of  all,  save,  indeed,  the  legions 
whose  occupation  was  wso*,  was  for  peace,  and  the  new 
ruler  gratified  that  desire  by  the  moderation  of  his 
conduct,  and  by  the  public  ceremony  of  closing  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  of  Janus  for  the  third  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  temple.  There  still  lingered,  indeed, 
petty  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  in  Spain ;  but 
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these  were  not  deemed  of  snificient  importance  to  delay  the 
offidal  declaration  of  Pax  Bamana — the  peaceful  attitude 
of  th«  known  world  towards  Rome.  Honoors  were 
heaped  apon  tiie  oonqneror  of  Actium.  While  yet  in 
Ana  be  had  been  presented  with  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  insignia  of  triumph — the  scarlet  robe  and  laorel* 
wreath  on  all  public  occasions.  Quinquennial  games 
wars  imlitatad  in  his  honour  at  home  and  in  the  pro* 
Yineaa;  hk  name  was  inserted  in  the  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  Senate  and  people ;  his  birthday  was  eele> 
brUed  with  sacrifices;  snd  in  the  cities  of  Asia  and 
Greece  religious  honours  were  paid  to  him.  A  new  body 
of  Vestals  of  Augustus  was  soon  after  instituted;  and 
within  a  few  years  Horace  coold  speak  of  the  name  of 
Oetarian  himself  as  associated  with  those  of  the  Gods 
— at  least,  in  private  prayer — throughout  Italy  itself. 
There  is  an  idle  story  that  at  this  juncture  Octavian 
debated  seriously  with  his  ministers,  Agrippa  and 
lC«cenas,  who  had  acted  as  his  representatives  at  Borne 
during  his  stay  in  Asia  and  Eg>'pt,  whether  he  should 
resign  his  power  and  become  once  more  a  civilian.  He 
had  never  entertained  any  such  idea.  He  had,  indeed, 
laid  aside  the  title  of  Triumvir  now  that  it  had  no  bnger 
any  meaning ;  but  be  was  still  consul  and  possessed  of 
tribunitian  authority,  and  his  sole  aim  was,  oy  apparent 
deference  to  the  old  constitutional  fonnuhe,  to  araw  on 
the  Senate  to  spontaneously  offering  him  the  confirma* 
tion  of  the  powers  which  he  actually  possessed.  The 
sjrmbol  and  instrument  of  those  powers  was  the  army ; 
and  accordingly  the  first  act  of  the  Senate  was  to  decree 
to  Octavian  the  title  of  Imperator.  Julius  had  borne  the 
title  after  his  name ;  his  aescendant  took  it  as  a  ipeeies 
of  eognoaiMi  to  precede  his  Gentile  name  and  ntmocmm, 
thoo^  these  henceforth  diseppeir.  Ootavian  lieiioeiocth 
mtmJmptfmtcr  O0$ar  JuUiAlmi.  By  this  set  the  Seoale 
p'  H  hands  for  life  the  entire  oootrol  of  the  lemons. 

a  I  own  voluntarily  that  euteise  of  military  eontrol 

which  It  had  neaped  from  the  popuims  in  early  times,  and 
which  it  had  mamtained  by  means  of  its  eonrals  and 
v.  until  the  latter  showed  tbej  needed  no 
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sanction  of  the  Senate  to  wield  the  swords  of  the  legions 
at  their  pleasure. 

§  3.  Aoout  the  same  time  he  received  the  powers  with- 
out the  title  of  the  censorship.  As  consul,  he  could  not 
be  actually  censor  according  to  the  old  constitution  ;  but 
Julius  had  set  the  example  of  dissociating  a  title  from  its 
powers,  and  Octavian  could  seem  to  follow  a  recognised 

Erecedent  in  imitating  him.  Armed  with  this  authority, 
e  proceeded  to  revise  the  Album  Senatorium,  rejecting 
unworthy  members  who  had  crept  into  it  during  the 
troubles  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  every  way 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  ancient  prestige  of  the  Senate, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  conduct  of  Julius,  who  had, 
as  the  champion  of  the  Marians  and  the  democracy,  done 
his  best  to  degrade  the  assembly  of  the  Optimates  and 
SuUans.  In  the  year  28  B.C.  Octavian  used  this  new 
authority  to  make  a  census  of  the  Boman  world — an  act 
repeated  in  the  years  8  b.c.  and  14  a.d.;  and  he  revised 
also  the  Album  Judicum — the  list  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors,  and  the  Decurics  Equitum — those  of 
equestrian  rank  Uable  to  the  same  duties. 

§  4.  Meanwhile,  to  cloak  his  gradual  assumption  of  the 
supreme  power,  he  indulged  all  ranks  with  largesses. 
The  battle  of  Actium  had  yielded  no  spoils,  for  all  had 
perished  in  the  burning  of  Antonius'  fleet,  or  had  been 
carried  away  in  the  flight  of  the  Egyptian  squadrons, 
and  the  legionaries  had  been  disbanded  unrewarded.  To 
restore  their  good-humour,  the  victor  now  presented  each 
with  1,000  sesterces — representing  a  sum  of  120,000,000 
sesterces — for  which  the  recent  spoils  of  Alexandria  gave 
him  enough  and  to  spare.  The  civil  wars  had  disturbed 
all  the  commercial  and  financial  business  of  the  State. 
To  relieve  the  distress  so  caused,  a  largess  of  400  sesterces 
apiece  was  given  to  every  citizen,  children  and  adults 
alike.  The  higher  ranks  were  gratified  by  appointment 
to  lucrative  or  illustrious  offices.  All  alike  shared  in  the 
festivities  and  shows  which  accompanied  and  followed 
Octavian's  triumph.  The  public  distribution  of  com  was 
continued  on  a  more  lavish  scale  than  ever ;  arrears  due 
to  the  pubhc  chest  were  remitted,  and  the  deficit  supplied 
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from  the  Emperor's  priTaie  pane ;  such  seiuiiorial  f Amiliee 
M  had  rank  into  poreity  were  once  more  rehnhiUtftted  by 
munifioeak  grants ;  ana  throughout  the  city  the  historic 
Dionumento  were  beaatified  and  restored,  and  public 
works  were  undertaken  on  the  most  lavish  scale,  chief 
Ktoao^  which  was  the  famous  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the 
Palatme  Hill,  with  its  museum  and  magnificent  library, 
in  which  to  have  his  bust  set  up,  crowned  with  the  bay- 
wreath,  was  the  summit  of  the  ambition  of  the  UtUratemr 
of  the  time. 

16.  The  Stale  was  in  the  full  glow  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  gratitude  purchased  bv  these  indulgences,  when,  on 
January  1,  27  B.C.,  Cesar  declared  in  the  Senate  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  that  he  would  now  lay  down  his 
imperium.  The  Senate,  restored  to  dignity  and  peace, 
was  able,  he  said,  to  manage  the  State  for  itself  as  of 
old.  But,  as  he  probably  foresaw,  the  offer  was  greeted 
with  an  outburst  of  dissent.  Whether  carried  away  by 
the  feelings  of  the  moment,  or  earnestly  convinced  of  the 
advisabihty  ci  what  they  did,  the  senators  declared  Cesar 
possessed  of  the  proconstdare  imperium  for  a  space  of  ten 
years  more.  He  declined  to  receive  it  for  Ufe ;  for  such 
an  act  would  have  savoured  too  much  of  the  perpetual 
dictatorsAip,  for  which  Julius  had  paid  the  price  of  his 
life.  Nttther  would  he  receive  it  as  vaUd  over  the  whole 
Boman  wOTld.  He  handed  over  to  the  separate  govern- 
ment of  the  Senate  the  more  peaceful  provinces,  and  re- 
tained only  such  as  needed  the  control  of  a  mihtiu^  force, 
which  he  maintained  himself  in  virtue  of  his  imperium. 
From  this  year  dates  the  regular  Principate — the  joint 
Kovemment  of  the  Emperor  and  the  restored  Bepublican 
Senate. 

1 6.  Some  weeks  later  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  of  Aogostos,  by  which  he  has  ever  sinoe  been  known. 
Heretofore  the  name  had  been  applied  to  no  mortal,  but 
only  to  the  festivals  and  temples  of  the  Oods.  Bv  it  he 
acquired  somethiag  of  the  awe  which  still  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  the  Bomaoe  about  the  Gods  of  a  decayed  re- 
ligion, and  it  fitted  in  with  the  semi-deification  already 
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accorded  to  him  by  his  association  with  the  Godt  in  the 
State  ritaaL 

I  7.  After  the  revision  of  the  Album  Senatorium,  in 
28  B.C.,  Augustas,  himself  of  course  a  senator,  received 
the  title  of  Princeps  Senatus,  or  Head  of  the  House. 
The  title  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of 
Catulus.  It  impUed  no  special  duties  or  powers,  but  was 
merely  a  complimentary  designation  of  the  most  illus- 
trious member  of  the  'Assembly  of  Kings.'  Different 
from  it  was  the  name  of  Princeps,  which  came  to  be  the 
Boman  equivalent  for  our  word  Emperor.  It  was  not  of 
official  origin,  and  did  not  convey  the  expression  of  any 
formal  compliment.  It  merely  described  Caesar  as  primm 
inter  pares,  the  leading  citizen  amongst  the  whole  citizen 
body.  One  other  title,  that  of  Pater  Patriae,  was  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  year  2  b.o.  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
Senate  ;  but  this  also  was  an  informal  one,  ratified  by  no 
decree,  and  was  used  only  as  a  term  of  studied  flattery. 
It  was  the  name  by  which  another  'saviour  of  the  State ' 
had  been  hailed,  Cicero,  when  he  had  suppressed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catihne,  63  e.g. 

§  8.  Secure  now  in  the  constitutional  sanction  which 
guaranteed  all  his  manifold  powers,  Augustus  turned  his 
attention  to  reducing  the  western  provinces  and  frontiers 
to  the  same  peaceful  condition  as  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  east.  The  mountain  tribes  on  the  north  and 
south  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  were  still  in  arras,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  27  B.C.  he  left  the  city  to  superintend  in 
person  the  pacification  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Before  his 
departure  occurred  two  triumphs.  The  first  was  that  of 
M.  Crassus,  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  who  had  taken  up 
in  29  B.C.  the  Dacian  war  of  which  JuUus  had  dreamed. 
The  Daci  were  a  warlike  tribe  on  either  bank  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  whose  forays  southward  and  westward 
upon  Macedonia  and  Delmatia  had  long  insulted  Rome 
and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  those  provinces.  Their 
prince,  CJotiso,  the  successor  of  Boerebistas,  had  even  de- 
signed the  invasion  of  Italy  in  conjunction  with  Antonius. 
Crassus  defeated  them  together  with  the  Bastamae,  and 
slew  Delto,  prince  of  the  latter  tribe.     In  the  following 
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j«ar  (28  B.C.)  the  BmUhub  retarned  to  the  strog^e,  but 
were  again  aefMOed,  and  the  Roman  rule  was  now  ex< 
tended  to  the  Danube.  The  second  triumph  was  that  of 
M.  Valerias  Messalla,  who  had  been  engaged  for  two 
yean  (28,  27  b.o.)  in  chastising  the  Aquitani ;  he  at  last 
defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Narbonne,  and 
redneed  the  maleontents  to  sabmission. 

§  9.  This  latter  triumph  rdifSfed  Aogostas  of  part  of 
his  intended  labours.  Neveithden  he  passed  into  GwH 
with  a  laroe  foree,  detaching  as  he  went  A.  Terentius 
Varro  to  chaslose  the  irrepressible  mountaineers  of  the 
Alps.  At  Narbo  he  held  a  eomfemtus,  or  synod  of  all  the 
states  of  Southern  Gval,  and  there  commenced  that  or* 
ganixation  which  speedily  reduced  the  conquest  of  Julius 
to  one  of  the  most  tractable  parts  of  the  empire.  His 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  need  of  action  against  the 
Gantabri  and  Astores,  mountain  tribes  of  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  peninsula.  The  war  which  followed 
tooaght  little  |(lory.  The  Spaniards  avoided  pitched 
battle,  and  earned  on  then,  as  usually,  a  guerilla  strug^e 
which  lasted  for  eight  years.  The  fatigues  of  his  cam- 
paign soon  told  on  Angnstus,  who  retired  an  invalid  to 
'tarraoo,  now  the  capital  of  aJl  the  Spains,  and  left  his 
lieutenants,  C.  Antistius  and  T.  Carrisius,  to  carry  on  the 
war  (25  B.C.).  ^nie  Cantabri  submitted  ostensibly  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  military  colonies  of  Bracara 
(Braga),  Astorica  {Astorga),  Lucus  Augusti  {Lxujo),  and 
Emerita  {Merida),  were  founded  to  maintain  the  sub- 
mission of  the  northern  and  western  coasts.  About  the 
same  time  Terentius  Varro  almost  exterminated  the 
Salassi  ol  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  secured  his  conquest — 
tbe  first  step  towards  a  scientific  frontier  to  Italy — by 
iha  foondation  of  Augusta  Pnetoria  {Aotta). 

1 10.  How  inaecore  was  tha  pacification  of  the  Spanish 
tribes  was  shown  by  their  revolting  again  immeoiataly 
npon  the  reiom  of  Aogostes  to  Bome  (24  b.c).  In  a 
soorl  eampaign  Agrippa  oooa  mc^  redoeed  them ;  but 
again  in  22  b.o.  they  took  op  arms  against  the  oppressions 
01  GarrisiQs.  the  pro-prator.  Attacking  three  Boman 
armies  at  once,  they  were  only  preirenteid  by  treaehory 
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amoDgsl  themselyet  from  anticipatiDg  the  Varian  disaster. 
Carrisias  and  Fumius  at  leugta  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  their  fastnesses,  and  the  latter  officer,  shutting  up 
the  remnant  of  their  numbers  within  a  circnmvallation 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  compelled  to  surrender  all  such  as 
did  not,  like  the  Numantians,  destroy  themselves.  Still 
the  conquest  was  not  complete.  In  19  B.C.  some  of  the 
survivors  of  the  victory  of  Fumius  raised  a  final  revolt 
of  a  more  stubborn  and  sanguinary  character  than  ever. 
Agrippa,  a  second  time  commissioned  to  the  war,  could 
only  induce  his  men  to  face  their  desperate  enemies  by 
the  severest  punishments.  He  succeeded  at  length  in 
completing  a  conquest  which  had  bagun  nearly  200  years 
before  by  transferring  the  last  of  the  Cantabri  and 
Astures  to  the  lowlands,  and  so  depriving  them  of  their 
strongest  means  of  resistance.  They  speedily  lost  their 
independent  spirit,  and  fifty  years  later  Spain  was  the 
most  Roman  of  all  the  provinces,  and  furnished  a  list  of 
Uterary  celebrities  far  exceeding  in  brilliancy  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Boman  world,  Italy  not  excepted. 
Lucan,  Seneca,  Columella,  Mela,  Quinctilian,  and  Martial, 
were  all  natives  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

§  11.  Two  other  additions  were  made  to  the  empire  in 
the  year  25  B.C. — the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  and  that  of 
(xalatia.  The  province  of  Africa,  constituted  at  the  close  of 
the  third  Punic  war  (146  B.C.),  bordered  on  Numidia, 
which  was  made  a  province  by  JuHus  after  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  as  a  punishment  to  its  chief,  Juba,  for  his  par- 
tisanship with  the  Pompeians.  Between  Numidia  and 
the  Atlantic  stretched  Mauretania,  the  kingdom  of  Boc- 
chus,  a  staunch  Csesarian.  He  died  in  32  B.C.,  and  two 
years  later  Juba,  son  of  the  late  chief  of  Numidia,  was 
appointed  as  suzerain  of  his  native  country.  Lastly,  in 
25  B.C.,  he  was  made  king  of  Mauretania,  including  the 
western  portion  of  Numidia,  while  the  eastern  portion 
from  the  town  of  Saldte  was  incorporated  with  Africa 
Proper.  Juba  had  been  educated  at  Borne,  and  he  re- 
mained a  faithful  ally  of  his  patron.  The  continent  of 
Africa  gave  the  Caesars  less  trouble  than  any  other  of 
their  wide  dependencies,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a  single 
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legion.  Galatia  had  remained  under  the  rale  of  Amyntas 
Qutil  hi«  death,  25  b.o.  It  now  became  a  province,  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  Pamphylia  and  Lycaonia,  at 
the  expense  of  the  older  province  of  Cilicia.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  the  gates  of  Janus  were  again  closed, 
the  asaumed  Pax  Botnana  of  four  years  before  being  now 
a  reality  throughout  the  world  of  Roman  influence. 

i  12.  They  were  soon  thrown  open  again,  but  the 
•OBDe  of  war  was  now  changed  from  the  West  to  the  far 
East,  to  E^ypt  and  Arabia.  The  first  prefect  of  Egypt, 
Cornelius  Gailus,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank  and  the  most 
graceful  writer  of  elegiacs  of  his  day,  had  allowed  his 
exalted  position  to  lead  him  to  indTscretions.  Statues 
had  been  set  up  in  his  honour  and  his  name  inscribed  upon 
the  alemal  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  his  Roman  arro- 
gance had  even  led  to  serious  riots  in  Alexandria,  always 
a  turbulent  and  unruly  city.  These  failings,  in  themselves 
alight  enough,  derivea  an  especial  importance  from  the 
jealooay  with  which  Augustus  r^arded  Egypt,  whose 
riches  were  sufficient  to  supply  ample  funds  to  any  dis- 
affected leader,  whose  position  between  sands  and  seas 
was  exceptionally  strong,  and  whose  supplies  of  com  fed 
the  city  which  their  interruption  would  reduce  to  famine. 
The  Senate  learnt  the  ill-will  with  which  Augustus  regarded 
his  prefect,  and  one  of  them  indicted  Gailus,  still  absent, 
for  arrogance.  The  charge  was  readily  believed  by  the 
obeequiooa  senators,  and  its  object  was  ordered  to  return 
to  Borne.  EUs  reception  by  the  Emperor  was  too  chilling 
to  be  mistaken.  Gailus  was  disgraced,  and,  to  avoid 
further  and  more  positive  panishment,  he  committed 
suicide,  26  b.o. 

S  18.  He  was  succeeded  by  C.  Petronius ;  and  in  the 
year  24  B.C.,  iElius  Gailus,  a  subordinate  officer,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  legion  to  act  in  Arabia. 
B^ar  since  the  occupation  of  Jodca  by  the  Romans,  the 
Nabathci,  who  dwelt  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine, 
from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  far  down  the  shore  d  the 
Bed  Sea,  had  been  a  vassal  state.  Beyond  them,  ooeo^yy- 
ing  the  whole  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Arabian 
pttiitif^u  Uy  the  Arabians  proper.    Their  nearest  tribes 
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were  those  of  Sabaea,  or  Arabia  Felix  (Yemen),  split  up 
into  small  states  ander  petty  chieftains.  The  stories  of 
the  wealth  of  Sabaea  were  no  myth.  It  was  the  land  of 
gems  and  drugs  and  spices,  and  through  it  passed  the 
treasures  of  India  on  their  way  to  the  Western  lands.  In 
old  days  that  commerce  had  passed  through  Southern 
Egypt ;  now  the  Egyptian  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and 
it  was  to  restore  if  possible  the  old  route  of  traffic,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the  spice-lands,  that  Augustus 
departed  from  his  fixed  policy  of  consolidating  what  he 
possessed,  and  for  once  took  up  an  aggressive  war.  But 
the  effort  was  a  failure.  Ignorance  caused  needless  risks 
in  the  passage  by  sea  southward  to  Leuce  Come  (Haura) ; 
and  when  the  army  at  last  struck  into  the  centre  of  Arabia 
under  the  guide  of  Syllccus,  an  officer  of  Obodas,  King  of 
Nabathsea,  it  was  decimated  by  sickness.  It  did  indeed 
reach  Mariaba,  the  capital  of  a  Sabsean  tribe,  but  it  retired 
without  having  entered  that  town,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
without  laurels  or  reward,  and  Augustus  refrained  for  the 
present  from  any  further  action  in  this  direction. 

§  14.  In  23  B.C.,  now  consul  for  the  eleventh  time,*  the 
Emperor  was  seized  with  violent  illness.  His  life  was 
despaired  of,  and  men  began  to  speculate  upon  his  suc- 
cessor. Some  named  Marcellus,  some  Agrippa ;  but 
Augustus  recovered,  and  his  recovery  was  hailed  as  a 
rehef .  He  celebrated  his  restoration  to  health  by  a  lavish 
frumentatio  and  laid  down  the  consulship,  which  he  only 
resumed  on  two  other  occasions,  b.o.  5  and  2,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  days.  In  return  the  Senate  decreed  him  anew 
that  proconsulare  imperium  which  he  already  possessed, 
and  in  some  way  extended  or  confirmed  his  title  to  the 
tribunitia  poUstas,  which  he  accordingly  dates  from  this 
year.  It  decreed  him  also  the  right  of  relatio\  in  the  Senate 
on  all  occasions,  a  step  which  relieved  them  of  the  awk- 
ward possibility  of  moving  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Princeps. 

§  15.  Whom  Augustus  had  really  intended  to  name  as 

*  Be  held  tfae  Conmilahlp  during  Um  eight  aoeoeaslTe  yeva  from  80  tp  IS  B.a 
t  M$lmtio  la  the  iij(fat  to  briag  forward  a  motion  for  debate  In  the  Senate,  which 
waa  Tested  conatltutionally  in  the  >  onsula  f>  r  the  year  alone. 
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hit  lOfleMtor  no  one  ever  knew,  bat  the  hopes  of  most 
were  eentred  in  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavi*.  searoelv 
lees  (or  his  own  fair  promise  than  for  the  admiration  whien 
all  bore  towards  his  mother.  He  was  high  in  favour  with 
the  Emperor — too  high  to  please  Agrippa — and  had  beeo 
in  this  very  year  freed  from  the  obligatiotis  of  the  Lsx 
Cmeia  AtmaiU,  and  invested  with  the  office  of  sdile, 
though  only  twenty  yean  of  age.  Two  years  before 
(26  B.o.)  he  had  been  married,  yoang  as  he  was,  to  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  His  connections,  his  popularity, 
and  his  character  marked  him  out  as  the  probable  heir  to 
the  mincipate.  '  Brief  and  unfortunate  were  the  loves  of 
the  Bomans.'  He  sickened  and  died  only  a  few  weeks 
afler  the  reeorery  of  his  uncle.  His  funeral  was  splen- 
didly furnished,  and  the  grief  of  Emperor  and  people 
alike  was  poignant.  Vergil,  the  Court  poet,  spoke  of  him 
in  toe  *  ^neid  '*  in  words  whose  recitation  drew  tears 
from  their  auditors,  and  brought  royal  gifts  upon  their 
author.  His  death  stayed  for  awhile  the  jealousy  of 
Agrippa,  but  left  the  question  of  succession  still  open, 
still  a  field  for  intrigue  and  heartburnings. 

idTL,Ml.«|» 
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1 1.  ^thk>pi«i  War. — 8  2.  Conspiracy  of  Ciepio  mad  ManBO*. — |  S. 
Aagtutua  decUnea  the  Dictatornhip  knd  Perpetual  Cenaorahip. 
The  CurtUortu  Annonre. — §  4.  He  goee  to  Ani*  Mid  regaUtee  the 
Affairs  of  Parthia. — §  fi.  Troablea  during  hk  Abaenoe.  ConKpiracy 
of  Ignatioa  Rufoa. — §  6.  Auguatua  retoma  and  aooepta  the  PottMan 
OcmmUartM  and  the  Oqnaonhip  for  five  yearn. — §  7-  Advancement  of 
Agrippa ;  hia  Miaaion  to  Aai*. — 8^-  The  Prtr/Vr/Km  Urtn». — g  i». 
Proceedings  of  Agrippa  in  Asia. — §  10.  Second  ViMit  of  Aii^jpintuH 
to  Oaol— §  11.  Diaaater  of  LoUtun.— §  12.  Campaign  of  Ti^>eriuii 
and  Drama  in  Rhctia.  The  Frontier  Fortreaara  and  Agri  Dtr.u- 
mat««.— 8 13.  Death  of  Agrippa,  and  (§  14)  of  Lepidoa.— §  l.*;.  The 
German  Peoples.— §  16.  Firat  and  Second  Campaigna  of  Drusua  in 
Germany,  and  of  Tiberioa  in  Pannonia. — S  17.  Farther  Campaigna 
of  Tiberiua  in  Pannonia.  Reduction  of  the  Thraciana  by  Piso. 
Third  and  Fourth  Campaigna  of  Druaua  in  Germany.    Hia  Death. 

§  1.  AfiOUT  the  time  vrhen  iElius  Gallus  was  busied  bo 
fruitlessly  in  Arabia,  his  superior  officer,  C.  Petronius, 
was  acting  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  against  the 
.Ethiopians.  That  people,  accustomed  to  making  raids 
upon  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  during  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies,  continued  their  forays  even  when  the  stronger 
government  of  Rome  was  established  in  Egypt.  The 
limits  of  the  Roman  prefecture  were  situat<ed  some  little 
distance  south  of  Syene  {Assudri),  near  the  Lesser  Cata- 
racts, but  there  was  no  natural  or  scientific  frontier,  and 
while  the  Ethiopians  found  it  easy  to  make  incursions 
into  the  cultivated  lands  on  the  Roman  side,  the  Romans 
on  the  other  hand  met  with  small  success  in  their  attempts 
to  follow  the  fugitives.  Still,  Petronius  managed  to  obtain 
one  or  two  successes,  and  the  iEthiopian  Queen  Candace 
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ftt  length  offered  terms  Id  the  year  2S  b.o.  The  prefect 
impoeed  m  tribate  upon  her ;  but  resenting  this,  she  sent 
envoys  to  Aognstos,  who  remitted  the  impost,  content  to 
hate  so  I'nannMsihIe  a  people  brought  to  an  amicable  and 
eonablA  peaee. 

{  3.  Sneeesifal  as  he  uniformly  was  as  an  administrator, 
and  demito  the  ciyilian  bearing  of  the  Princepe,  there  vet 
fwmsinaa  Mine  sparics  of  the  old  republicanism.  Men 
eoold  nd  altogether  forget  in  thirty  years  the  traditions 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  a  few,  perhaps,  hated 
Aognstos,  as  others  had  hated  Aristides,  for  his  ver)* 
merits.  In  the  year  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from 
the  Consulate,  the  Emperor  was  made  painfully  aware 
ol  bis  isolation.  Two  distinguished  Romans,  Fannins 
Cmgio  and  Licinius  Munena,  plotted  against  his  life.  Of 
the  details  and  ramifications  of  the  conspiracy  we  have 
no  knowledge ;  it  was  most  probably  little  more  than  the 
scheming  of  a  few  fanatical  repubUcans  or  disappointed 
■alf  eeekers  who  dreamed  of  repeating  the  tragedy  of 
Bmtoa  and  Caasiua.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  ite 
leaders  fled  to  escape  worse  punishment,  and  nothing 
came  of  their  schemes  but  additional  sympathy  between 
the  PM>ple  and  their  patron. 

1 8.  The  position  of  the  Emperor  was,  in  fact,  extremely 
crnieal  at  toe  moment.  By  resigning  the  consulship  he 
had  placed  himself  virtually  in  the  power  of  the  Senate, 
whose  officers,  the  consuls,  constitutionally  possessed  the 
hi^ieet  authority  in  the  State,  with  which  the  powers  of 
tha  Emperor,  legitimately  conferred  indeed,  but  in  them- 
selvee  iUesal,  might  at  any  moment  come  into  collision. 
The  eonsm  ownMl  but  one  snperior,  tho  dictator ;  and 
the  friends  or  enemies  of  Augustus  orged  him  to  aooept 
the  dictatorship  for  life  which  they  now  offered  him. 
His  Maodt  mi^t  see  in  it  a  real  seenrity  against  a 
■Mftlorial  reaction.  His  enenues — and  the  recent  con- 
nfaaoy  showed  that  he  had  enemies — saw,  with  more 
smitttf  insight,  that  it  would  put  the  possessor  ipao  faeto 
in  the  position  to  which  Julias  owed  his  death.  Aogostos 
waa  wiaer  than  his  friends.    He  absolutely  declined  the 

office,  as  well  an  that  of  the   perpetual  censorship,  COU> 
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tenting  himself  with  appointing  two  censors,  the  Uwt 
<iti/.ea8  to  hold  that  high  dignity  (22  B.C.).  He  was 
linaily  pressed  to  accept  the  perpetual  consulship,  and 
refused  once  more.  But  the  cry  for  a  dictator  had  come 
also  loudly  from  the  poorer  classes,  who,  trained  to 
leather  their  bread  from  Caesar's  largess,  resented  as  an 
insult  the  inevitable  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  provisions. 
To  meet  this  cry  he  appointed  two  curatorts  annona, 
Kuperintendents  of  the  market,  men  of  praetorian  rank, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  rates  of  sale  and  to  guard 
against  fluctuations  of  price  as  far  as  might  be. 

§  4.  But  the  problem  of  the  legitimate  combination  of 
his  own  rule  with  that  of  the  Senate  in  the  old  republican 
forms  was  still  unsolved.  Augustus  now  played  a  bold 
card.  He  left  Rome,  and  trusted  to  events  to  work  out 
for  him  the  solution  he  desired.  The  affairs  of  Asia 
were  still  unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Parthians,  from  whom  envoys  had  reached  Kome  in  the 
previous  year.  On  their  representations,  and  more,  per- 
haps, to  console  Agrippa  in  some  measure  for  the  mani- 
fest preference  then  enjoyed  with  the  Emperor  by  the 
young  Marcellus,  Agrippa  had  been  commissioned  in  the 
early  part  of  23  B.C.  with  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  had  at  once  fixed  his  residence  at  Mitylene 
in  Lesbos,  carrying  on  his  duties  by  means  of  legates. 
Thither  Augustus  also  now  proceeded,  handing  over  the 
State  entirely  to  the  control  of  its  constitutional  governors, 
the  Senate  and  consuls. 

The  presence  of  the  Parthian  envoys  in  Bome  had  been 
due  to  the  continued  intrigues  of  Tiridates,  whom,  as  has 
been  said,  Augustus  had,  in  30  B.C.,  permitted  to  reside  in 
Asia.  Torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the  rival  claimants 
appealed  again  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  latter  decided 
once  more  in  favour  of  the  reigning  prince,  Phraates,  ex- 
acting, however,  as  the  price  of  his  support  the  restora- 
tion of  the  standards  captured  from  Orassus  on  the  field 
of  Carrhae.  Phraates  compUed,  and  did  homage  for  his 
crown,  awed  by  the  presence  of  Tiberius,  the  future 
Princeps,  with  a  large  force  in  Armenia.  He  had 
marched  thither  to  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  left 
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vacant  by  the  murder  of  Artaxias,  his  brother,  the  sod 
of  Artavaadee.  Artaxias  himself  had  been  alternately  a 
▼aasal  of  Parthia  and  Borne.  The  establishment  of 
^granea  set  up  against  the  possible  hostility  of  Parthia 
a  aorereign  who  owed  his  crown,  and  therefore  his  safety, 
to  Borne,  and  so  secured  the  Euphrates  frontier.  The 
successes  of  Augustus  here  were  further  heightened  by 
the  arriyal  of  honorary  embassies  from  Pandion  and 
Poms,  kiDgs  of  the  Punjab,  and  from  Scythia,  bringing 
preseuls  of  the  treasures  of  the  far  East  (20  B.C.). 

§  5.  At  Bome,  meantime,  as  Augustus  had  foreseen, 
erents  were  working  out  the  solution  of  his  problem. 
The  consular  elections  of  20  B.C.  had  been  attended  with 
violent  hots,  and  the  tribes  refused  to  return  more  than 
one  consul,  leaving  the  other  place  vacant  for  Augustus, 
despite  his  reiterated  refusal  to  accept  it.  Moreover, 
ever  since  the  retirement  of  Augustus  from  that  oflSce, 
prodigies  and  portents  had  alarmed  the  people,  pestilence 
bad  swept  over  the  city,  and  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber 
had  wrou^t  a  more  material  ruin.  Superstitious  fears 
seized  the  populace,  who  clamoured  for  their  patron  and 
protector,  the  favourite  of  heaven,  to  resume  a  share  in 
the  chief  magisUttcy.  He  repUed  only  by  sending  Agrippa 
again  to  administer  the  city.  The  latter's  efforts  were  m 
a  measure  soooessful;  but,  on  his  being  summoned  to 
Gaul  and  Spain  to  suppress  some  disorders  there,  the 
rioting  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  election  of  consuls  for 
Ihe  ^ear  19  a.a  was  attended  even  with  bloodshed. 
Benfcras  Satuminus,  the  single  consul  returned,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  partisans  of  Egnatius  Rufus,  who  claimed 
the  vacant  consulate.  The  Senate,  quite  unable,  as  of 
old  in  the  time  of  Clodius,  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of 
the  city,  declared  that  State  in  danger  and  commissioned 
Bentius  in  the  old  republican  formula,  vidert  n§  ^md 
dsthmtmti  r§$imbliea  ooiptret.  The  consul  dared  no4 
Moapl  the  lasK,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  ineor,  however 
nnwulingly,  the  inevitable  jealoaar  d  the  absent  Prin- 
eeps.  /^ppa  was  still  busy  ehasmmg  the  Cantabriant 
and  Astwas.  In  despair,  a  final  embassy  was  sent  to 
Augustus  entreating  hun  to  return  and  allay  the  tronblaa. 
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as  he  alone  could.  He  was  satisfied.  He  had  given  to 
the  Koinans  ample  opportunity  to  prove  that  they  were 
capable  of  governing  themselves,  and  they  had  not  only 
failed  to  prove  it,  but  had  confessed  their  failure.  The 
Emperor  returned  to  his  post  with  renewed  aoolamatioDB, 
and  with  authority  stronger  than  ever. 

§  6.  This  access  of  moral  strength  was  formally  ratified 
by  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  18  b.o.,  when 
it  renewed  for  five  years  the  procoruiUare  imperium,  and 
bestowed  in  addition  the  Censoria  potesta*  for  five  years. 
But  more  than  this,  Augustus  now  attained  what  he 
wished  to  place  him  on  a  level  even  in  law  with  the 
annual  consuls — the  Consnlaris  potestas,  or  all  powers, 
privileges,  and  insignia  of  a  consul  apart  from  actual  tenure 
of  that  office.  He  had  thus  acquired  the  senatorial  and 
popular  sanction  for  a  supremacy  fully  as  great  as  that 
which  JuUus  possessed  in  his  dictatorship.  The  pro- 
consulare  imperium,  albeit  by  special  privilegium  made 
authoritative  within  the  pomarium,  had  nevertheless  been 
an  insufficient  authority  for  one  who  was  in  fact  autocrat, 
for  it  took  its  name  from  a  subordinate  office.  The  Con- 
sulare imperium  was  named  from  the  highest  regular 
magistrate,  and  endowed  its  possessor  with  every  power 
belonging  to  the  heads  of  the  old  republic,  with  the  in- 
valuable addition  of  a  permanency  actual  if  not  theoreti- 
cal, and  not  terminable  by  years.  Henceforth  the  list  of 
Augustus's  powers  is  practically  complete  (see,  however, 
§  14),  and  no  further  mention  need  be  made  of  them  save 
to  mark  the  periods  when  one  or  other  power  was  formally 
renewed  or  prolonged. 

§  7.  The  death  of  Marcellus  had  once  more  left  Agrippa 
very  near  to  the  throne,  and  his  claims  on  the  score  of 
faithful  services  were  augmented  in  21  b.c.  by  the  claim 
of  relationship,  for  in  that  year  he  received  in  marriage 
Julia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus.  He  returned  from  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  19  B.C.,  and  when  Augustus's  tenure 
of  the  Tnbunitia  potestas  was  shortly  after  confirmed, 
Agrippa  was  associated  in  it  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as 
also  in  the  censorship.  The  latter  was  less  a  favour  than 
a  skilful  method  of  turning  upon  another's  shoulders  the 
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odium  which  wms  inenired  by  the  Princeps  in  a  new  re- 
YiaioQ  of  the  Senate.  But  the  hopes  of  Agrippa  received 
anoUiarrdMtffwhenJn  17  b.c,  Augostos  pobucly  adopted 
his  grandaons  Gains  and  Lucins  Cssar,  the  sons  of  Agnppa 
and  Julia.  In  the  same  year  the  disappointed  father  re- 
eenred  the  dnty  of  administering  the  East  for  five  years 
and  retired  thither  with  his  wife. 

§  8.  In  this  year  were  celebrated  for  the  fifth  time  in 
the  annals  of  Borne  the  Ludi  Saeularet,  an  aDcient  festi- 
ral  of  Etmaean  origin,  supposed  to  recur  at  intervals  of 
100  or  110  years.  Their  previous  recurrence  had  been  of 
no  particular  magnificence.  Augustus  seized  the  oppor- 
tumtv  to  celebrate  them  with  unusual  grandeur  and  so 
put  the  seal  npon  all  he  had  done  for  Rome,  at  the  close 
of  the  7S7th  ysar  of  her  history.  Horace  wrote  for  the 
oeeasion  the  Carmen  Saculare. 

S  9.  Agrippa  found  little  of  real  import  to  exercise  him 
in  Asia.  The  main  event  of  his  mission  there  was  a  visit 
to  Herod,  now  the  most  sedulous  of  flatterers,  under 
whose  direetions  rose  CsBsarea  as  a  delicate  compliment 
to  his  liege  lord.  The  Jews  received  numerous  marks  of 
respeet  from  Agripmi,  notebly  the  privilege  of  exemption 
from  service  in  the  Roman  armies ;  and  in  return,  when  in 
14  B.C.  Agrippa  moved  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  expel  an  upstart  calling  himself  Scribonius,  and 
claiming  to  oe  a  descendant  of  the  great  Mithridates, 
Herod  brought  up  a  large  force  to  his  assistance.  Scri- 
bonius was  rejeeted  by  his  own  subjecte,  and  his  kingdom 
was  given  to  Polemo,  King  of  Pontus,  as  a  fief  of  Rome. 
In  13  B.C.  Agnppa  returned  to  Italv,  at  the  same  time  as 
did  Augustus,  after  a  three  years'  ansence  in  GauL 

%  10.  That  absence  had  been  necessitated  by  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  frontier,  as 
well  as  of  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  It 
beeame  absolutolv  necessary  to  establish  onoe  and  for  all 
a  finn  and  tenable  fatmtiv  line  from  the  Lacus  Fluvo 
(Znyrfsr  Zm)  to  the  Lower  Danube.  Foreign  aggressions 
wsre  made  the  mors  formidable  by  the  eztortkms  d 
lieiiiiiB,  the  procurator  of  Gaul,  who  plundersd  the 
snbjoct  peoples  with  a  diligence  worthy  of  tho  closing 
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vean  of  the  old  republic.  His  namiB — he  was  a  mer» 
freed  man,  a  Gaol  himself  by  birth — became  a  by-word 
for  upstart  arrogance,  and  for  once  Angnstns,  we  are  told 
(bat  the  story  ma^  be  a  pore  fabrication),  was  bribed  into 
connivance.  Licmns  escaped  unpunished  by  means  of 
thetreasnres  his  extortions  nad  collected,  though  in  other 
ways  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  organizing  afresh  the  internal  and  frontier  con- 
dition of  the  province,  was  productive  of  the  most  per- 
manent results. 

§  11.  The  actual  cause  of  his  leaving  Borne  on  this  third 
occasion  was  the  defeat  of  Lollius,  Legatus  Casaris  on 
the  Lower  Bhine.  The  German  tribes  of  the  Usipetes 
and  Sugambri,  who  occupied  the  northern  district  of 
WestphaUa  about  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe),  had  crossed 
the  Bhine  and  endeavoured  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  Gallic  side.  They  overthrew  Lollius  and  even  cap- 
tured the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  but  hearing  of  the 
instant  arrival  of  Augustus  in  person  with  large  forces, 
they  retired  and  sent  hostages  as  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  in  future. 

§  1?..  But  along  the  whole  line,  from  the  Lippe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  the  northern  tribes  were  in  revolt. 
Bhtetia,  Noricum,  Vindelicia,  Pannonia,  Delmatia,  and 
McBsia  were  all  in  disorder.  The  country  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Bhine  and  Danube  (the  modem  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Engadine,  and  Tyrol),  was  difficult  of  access,  and 
filled  with  warUke  tribes,  whose  position  broke  asunder  the 
otherwise  continuous  frontier  naturally  ofifered  by  those 
two  great  rivers.  To  remo*'e  this  flaw  in  his  defences 
Augustus  now  despatched  Doth  Tiberius,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  into  Gaul,  and  Drusus,  who  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  eastern  side  in  Delmatia.  The  two  brothers 
made  their  attack  simultaneously  from  east  and  west, 
defeated  the  Bhseti,  Brenni,  and  Genauni,  and  subjugated 
the  whole  of  Vindelicia  in  a  single  campaign,*  15  B.C. 
Augusta  VindeUcorum  was  founded  to  maintain  the  con- 
quest (now  Augsburg),    At  the  same  time  was  completed 

*  Tb«y  L^d  alrMdy  boon  In  ft  maaatm  chwilMid  by  P.  SUiiu  in  tha  praTfaxM 
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the  Use  of  fortresses,  fifty  in  nomber,  which  remain  to 
this  dfty  the  military  positions  on  the  Bhine.  Basel, 
Strasborg,  Mains,  Bingen,  Bonn,  Nimegnen  and  Leyden 
all  date  from  this  period.  Eastward  the  frontier  was 
marked  by  the  moaem  towns  of  Passaa.  Linz,  Vienna, 
and  Hainsborg  (near  Pressburg),  and  so  followed  the 
course  of  the  Dannbe  to  the  semi-subject  peoples  of 
modem  Bolgaria.  The  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
formerlY  from  the  insecurity  of  the  mountain  region  about 
Lake  donstance  were  now  obviated  by  the  snontancous 
inroad  of  many  Boman  colonists  into  the  moaem  Wiirt- 
temberg.  They  paid  a  tithe  of  their  produce  voluntarily 
to  Bome,  and  heooe  the  name  of  Agri  DecumaU*  was 
applied  to  their  territory,  which,  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
recently  conquered  tribes,  effectually  kept  them  in  check. 
The  revolt  of  Delmatia  and  Pannonia  was  suppressed  in 
the  year  14  B.C.,  and  when  Aogustus,  Tiberius,  and 
A^ppa  were  all  once  more  assembled  in  Bome  at  the 
dose  of  13  B.C.  the  empire  was  again  at  peace. 

§  13.  It  was  a  peace  of  short  duration.  In  12  B.C. 
A^ppa  had  to  hurry  to  Pannonia  to  repeat  the  chastise- 
ment of  two  years  before.  He  succeeded  in  a  brief  cam- 
paign ;  but  on  the  way  home  he  sickened  and  died.  He 
was  buried  with  all  pomp  at  Bome ;  Augustus  himself 
pronounced  over  the  bier  of  his  ablest  minister  the  funeral 
paoegyrie  {laudaHo), 

1 14.  In  the  same  year  died  Lepidus  the  Triumvir, 
who  had  lived  uimotioed  since  his  banishment  to  Circeii 

S5  B.C.).  His  death  left  vacant  the  office  of  Pontifex 
azimus,  whieh  Augustus  forthvrith  assumed,  and  so 
completed  the  circle  of  his  supremacy  in  matters  civil, 
judicial,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. 

i  15.  This  and  the  three  following  years  are  filled  by 
the  campaigns  of  Tiberius,  who  succeeded  Agrippa.  in 
Pannonia,  and  of  Drusus  beyond  the  Bhine.  Tne  former 
were  carried  out  conaittentlT  with  Angostos'  policy  <k 
consolidating  what  ha  already  possessed,  and  repe^ited 
revolto  showed  that  the  reduetioQ  of  Delmatia  ana  Pan- 
oooia  was  far  from  pecfaet.  The  i^ftmpnigne  of  Drusos, 
OD  the  other  hand,  were  aggreanve,  and  so  far  inoon- 
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iigfeent  with  that  policy.  NevertheleM,  it  was  advisable 
that  the  Qerxnan  tribes  should  be  taught  that  even  the 
Rhine  offered  no  insuperable  barrier  to  the  ever-victorious 
legions.  The  main  tribes  to  be  chastised  were  the  Chauci 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ;  the  Cherusci  about  the  Ems 
(Amisia)  and  Weser  (Visurgis) ;  the  Usipetes  and  Sucnunbri 
already  mentioned,  with  the  adjacent  tribe  of  the  Tencii> 
theri ;  and  further  south  the  Chatti,  who  extended  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Hercynian  forest — the  heart  of  Germany. 

§  16.  In  12  B.C.  Drusus  crossed  the  Rhine  and  raided 
the  lands  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchtheri,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  flotilla  was  prepared,  in  which  he  meditated 
attacking  the  Chauci  from  the  coast.  A  canal  had  been 
cut  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Vecht,  which  gave  him 
access  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Frisii  of  modem 
Friesland  acted  as  his  guides.  But  bad  weather  delayed 
the  expedition,  and  the  army  was  marched  back  direct, 
gaining  no  advantage  beyond  the  credit  of  enterprise.  In 
the  next  year  Drusus  again  crossed  to  the  Lippe,  which 
he  bridged,  and  so  reached  the  Weser,  traversing  the 
lands  of  the  Cherusci  {Paderbom  and  Detmold).  The 
defection  of  the  Chatti  in  their  rear  alone  prevented  the 
combined  attack  of  all  the  tribes  of  central  Germany. 
Even  as  it  weis,  Drusus  dared  not  cross  the  Weser,  and 
was  put  in  imminent  peril  during  his  retreat.  He  con- 
trived, however,  to  turn  the  danger  into  a  victory,  which 
left  the  remainder  of  his  march  unimpeded  except  by 
casual  skirmishes.  He  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
Lippe  at  Aliso  {Ilamm  or  Elsen),  and  another  to  main- 
tain his  communications  with  the  Chatti.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  met  Tiberius,  just  arrived 
from  a  second  campaign  in  Pannonia,  the  successes  of 
which,  whatever  they  were,  were  held  sufficient  to  justify 
an  ovation.  The  same  honour  was  awarded  to  Drusus. 
The  province  of  Delmatia  was,  however,  now  made  an 
imperial  province — a  sure  indication  that  its  peacefulness 
was  as  yet  anything  but  assured. 

§  17.  In  10  B.C.  Tiberius  once  more  returned  to  Pan- 
nonia, where  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  nnd  virtually 
ended  the  war  in  that  district.     Meanwhile,  the  con- 
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tinned  bostUitv  of  the  more  eastward  peoples  of  Thrace 
and  MoBsia  had  kept  another  commander  employed.  The 
Thraeian  Bean  had  thrown  off  their  allM;ianoe  to  Bhesca- 
poria,  a  Tassal  king,  eon  of  Gotys,  and  had  driven  out 
both  him  and  his  onde,  Rhsmetalces,  in  13  b.o.  L.  Piso, 
oommanding  in  Pamphylia,  took  over  the  war.  and  after 
three  campaigns  was  able,  in  11  b.c,  to  declare  it  ended. 
Dmsoa  and  An^ostos  both  left  Rome  for  Gaul  at  the 
■eme  time  as  did  Tiberias  for  Pannonia.  A  third  cam- 
paign of  DrosQS  was  expended  maiuly  in  constructing 
roads  and  bridges,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  a  more 
serioos  ondertiudng  in  9  b.c.  In  that  vear  Drusus  was 
oonsol.  He  marched  through  the  lands  of  the  Chatti, 
and,  wheeling  northward,  crossed  the  Weser,  and  raided 
the  Cherosean  territories  as  far  as  the  Elbe  (Albis). 
There  he  erected  a  trophy,  and  turned  back ;  but  on  the 
march  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  received  injuries 
so  eerere  that  he  died  thirty  days  later  at  Gastra  Scele- 
rata.  The  arch  which  was  built  by  senatorial  decree  at 
Bome,  to  commemorate  his  triumphs,  still  stands.  He 
had  reached  the  farthest  Umit  of  Boman  advance,  and 
had  warred  without  disaster,  if  with  little  real  result,  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  independent  of  the  German  tribes. 
His  work  was  taken  up  and  completed  by  Tiberius. 


CHAPTEB  rV. 
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gl.  Seooad  CeaxQi  and  Expurgation  of  the  Senate.— g  2.  Fir»t  and 
Second  Campaifuna  of  Tiberitu  in  Germany.  —  |  S.  Death  of 
MaouuM  :  his  Retirement.— S  4.  Tiberitu,  jealotu  of  the  yoani; 
Buna  of  Agrippa,  retires  to  Rhodes. — i  6.  Introduction  of  Oaioa 
and  Lucius  Cie-ar,  and  Banishment  of  Julia. — §  6.  Armenian  Affairs 
settled  by  tiaius.  Death  of  Gaiua  and  Lucius.— §  7.  Adoption  of 
Tiberiui  by  AufrusUis.— §  8.  Third  and  F..u«th  Caropa'gns  of 
Tiberius  in  Germany.  Reasons  for  his  lack  of  Eneriry.  —J  9.  A 
projected  Attack  upon  Maroboduns,  Prince  of  the  Maroopiaoiii, 
uterrupted  by  (§  10)  the  Pannoninn  Revolt  Troubles  at  Rome. 
Suppression  of  the  Revolt  by  Germanicus. — g  11.  The  Clades 
Voriano.— I  12.  Fifth  Campaign  of  Tiberius  in  Germany.— g  18. 
His  continued  Advancement.— g  14.  Death  of  Aagostos  at  Nola^ 

%  1.  AnousTUS  was  himself  at  Lngdunnm  (Lyont)  when 
the  death  of  Drusus  left  the  legions  of  the  German 
frontier  without  a  commander.  He  summoned  Tiberius, 
freshly  home  from  the  subjugation  of  Pannonia,  to 
assume  the  vacant  command,  and  himself  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  next  year  (8  B.C.).  His  imperium  was  again 
renewed  for  ten  years,  and  he  carried  out  a  second  census 
and  expurgation  of  the  Album  Scnatorium.  The  latter 
was  always  a  distasteful  function,  as  it  necessitated  the 
censor's  incurring  the  hatred  of  anyone  whom  he  branded 
by  degradation.  On  this  occasion  the  lectio  was  lees 
rigorously  made  than  on  the  previous  occasion,  and 
many  who  had  lost  the  money  qualification  for  the 
position  of  senators  received  grants  from  the  Princeps 
which  enabled  them  to  retain  their  rank.  It  is  possible 
that  he  was  urged  to  this  leniency  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  trebled  the  minimum  qualification. 
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§  2.  The  first  advance  of  Tiberius  into  Germany  was 
a  aignal  for  immediate  submission  on  the  part  of  all  the 
trana-Rhenieh  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sugambri. 
Tiberioa  referred  the  envoys  to  Augustas  at  Lugaunum, 
and  the  latter  declared  that  he  would  hold  no  intercourse 
with  them  until  the  Sugambri  also  sent  deputies.  The 
prospect  of  being  made  the  scapegoats  of  the  whole 
German  nation  induced  the  latter  to  comply,  and 
Aagnataw  thereupon  seized  the  whole  of  the  envoys  and 
impriaoned  them,  thus  depriving  the  tribes  of  their 
leaders.  Tiberius  marched  unmolested  through  Germany, 
and  returned  to  his  winter  quarters,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  celebrated  a  triumph  and  entered  upon  another 
oonsalship.  In  the  spring  of  7  b.o.  he  again  crossed  the 
Bhine,  and  once  more  traversed  the  country  without 
opposition.  Bepeated  invasion  had  reduced  the  whole 
lenjgth  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  to  no  better  than 
a  deaert,  which  yielded  neither  plunder  nor  supplies  to 
the  legions.  The  campai,';ns  of  Drusus  had  exhausted 
the  resoorces  of  Gaul.  The  bankruptcy,  which  became 
the  greatest  of  the  difficulties  of  Tiberius  when  Emperor, 
already  hampered  him.  There  was  no  glory  to  be  got  in 
any  further  actirity  in  this  quarter,  and  for  the  next  six 
years  the  German  tribes  lay  quiet. 

§  3.  In  this  year  died  the  second  of  the  great  ministers 
of  Augustus,  C.  Cilnius  Maoenas.  For  some  years  he  had 
lived  in  retirement  at  lis  palace  on  the  Collis Esquiltnus, 
aorruuudcd  by  men  of  letters,  whose  society  pleased  him 
and  whose  success  was  largely  due  to  his  patronage. 
Most  famous  of  his  eizole  was  Horace,  whom  Meoenas 
first  raised  from  the  obscurity  of  a  clerk's  office  and 
iiitrodooed  to  the  Emperor.  People  whispered  that 
Ancnstos  had  ceased  to  love  his  faithful  servant — his 
right  hand  in  peace,  as  Agrippa  had  been  in  war ;  and 
scandal  said  that  Mcoenas  knew  of  and  was  vexed  with 
the  <^n  sttentaons  paid  to  his  wife  Terentia  by  the 
Prioeeps.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  two  saw  Uttle  of 
eaeh  other  for  many  years,  thotigh  Augustus  was  named 
Isgalae  in  the  will  of  the  dead  man — a  compliment  wbloh 
1m  ngolariy  looked  for  and  rarely  made  ose  of. 
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§  4.  The  occurrences  of  the  next  few  years  "  will  be 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  affairs  of  theCasareaa 
family  and  palace,  and  might,  indeed,  be  represented  in 
a  draina,  the  scene  of  which  should  be  a  chamber  in  the 
imperial  residence."  Its  plot  is  that  of  a*  jealous  intrigue, 
wherein  Tiberius  and  Livia  are  opposed  to  the  young 
heirs  of  Agrippa,  the  grandsons  of  the  Emperor,  Gains 
and  Lucius  Cesar.  Albeit  married  to  their  mother  Julia, 
Tiberius  could  not  but  be  jealous  of  the  favour  in  which 
his  stepsons  stood.  Both  had  been  named  Princives 
Juventutis,  and  Gains  was  now  consul-designate  for  the 
year  1  B.C.,  when  he  would  make  his  entry  into  pubUc 
otiice.  Lucius  would  take  the  same  plunge  three  years  later. 
Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Julia,  whose  profligacy  was 
notorious,  disgusted  Tiberius,  the  more  as  he  had  been 
really  fond  of  his  first  wife,  Vipsania,  whom  he  had  been 
constrained  to  divorce  in  order  to  marry  Agrippa's  widow. 
He  was  eager  to  withdraw  from  a  court  where  his  marital 
troubles  were  common  scandal  and  where  he  was  in  daily 
contact  with  the  boys  who  seemed  to  be  supplanting 
him.  In  6  B.C.  occurred  the  outbreak  of  fresh  disturb- 
ances in  Armenia.  He  declined  the  commission  to  settle 
that  country,  but  accepted  the  Tribunitia  potestas  for  five 
years,  and  withdrew  from  Rome,  leaving  behind  him  his 
wife  and  Drusus,  his  child  by  Vipsania.  He  retired  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  professed  a  wish  to  study  philosophy* 
The  command  in  Armenia  was  given  to  Varus. 

§  5.  In  5  B.C.  Augustus  held  his  twelfth  consulship,  to 
introduce  to  the  public  his  elder  grandson.  Gains ;  and 
three  years  later,  2  B.C.,  he  held  that  office  for  the 
thirteenth  time,  on  the  introduction  of  Lucius.  On  both 
occasions  he  laid  it  down  after  a  few  days  and  allowed  it 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  suffect  consuls.  The  young 
Caesars  were  greeted  with  every  mark  of  enthusiastic 
popularity  ;t  and  the  sudden  banishment  of  their  mother 
was  all  the  more  startling.  It  occurred  in  the  very  year 
of  Lucius'  presentation  to  the  people,  and  dismissed  Julia 

*  Rbodoa,  like  AUieiu,  wu  one  of  the  UniveraiUea  of  Um  Banwn  Kmplre,  and 
faiaous  for  (ta  echoola  of  rfaetorto  *nd  philoeophy.    Sea  Smith's  '  Borne,'  p.  nw. 

t  It  WM  on  the  orrarioB  of  thia,  hia  thtrtiiwiTh  oonaulahip,  th*t  AugnMoa  waa. 
greatvd  ma  PaUr  fmthm. 
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to  the  island— or,  rather,  the  rock — of  Pandateria,  some 
thirty  miles  west  of  Came,  where  she  was  so  closely 
goaraed  that  none  could  see  her,  and  the  commonest 
Deesnaxies  of  life  were  denied  her.  Her  ostensible 
offanoo  was  her  outrageous  licentionsness,  which  violated 
in  every  detail  the  efforts  of  the  Princeps  to  reform  the 
morality  of  the  age.  There  wac  possibly  a  hidden  reason 
of  a  political  value,  and  the  disgrace  of  several  young 
nobles  at  the  same  time  points  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
su^MOtod,  if  not  convicted,  of  conspiracy.  One  of  her 
paramours,  Julius  Antonius,  son  of  Fulvia  and  the 
Triumvir,  was  indicted  under  the  law  of  MajetUu  and 
put  to  death.  After  five  years  Julia  was  allowed  to  reside 
at  Bhegium ;  but  she  never  again  entered  Rome  or  saw 
her  family.  She  left  a  daughter  of  her  own  name,  who 
suffered  a  like  penalty  for  similar  dissoluteness  in  the 
year  8  a.d. 

$6.  In  the  following  year  (1  B.C.)  Gains  CsDsar  com- 
menced his  poUtioal  career  with  a  commission  to  settle 
the  Armenian  troubles.  Tigranes,  whom  Tiberias  had 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  20  b.o.,  died  in  6  e.g.,  and  his 
sons  had  ventured  to  assume  the  sovereignty  without 
doing  homage  for  it  to  Augustus.  On  Tiberius  declining 
Uie  task.  Yams  drove  them  out,  and  placed  Artavasdes  on 
the  throne.  The  sons  of  Tigranes  appealed  to  Phraates, 
King  of  Parthia ;  and  when  Artavasdes  was  soon  after 
expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  the  Parthians  placed  on  the 
thrcme  a  second  Tigranes.  An  attempt  to  resent  the 
insult  ended  in  a  disaster  to  Varus  or  his  successor ;  and 
Gains  was  now  ordered  to  reassert  the  authority  of 
Borne.  With  him  went  LoUius,  the  general  who  had 
been  dsieated  in  Germany,  16  e.g.,  as  his  tutor  and  as 
Govamor  of  Syria.  Gains  contented  himself  for  the 
prseettt  wiUi  sending  orders  to  Phraates  to  withdraw, 
and  qpent  this  and  the  following  year  in  a  tour  of  the 
•ooAhem  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  where  he  visited 
Arehdaos,  Philip,  and  Antipas,  who  had  divided  between 
them  the  kingdom  d  their  father,  Herod  the  Great, 
whose  death  oeeuwd  in  4  b.o.  During  the  eooxte  of 
S  A.D.  Phzaatee  denoonoed   Lollins  lor  seUiiig  BlaU 
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secrotB,  and  that  governor  was  condemned.  Gains  now 
held  a  meeting  with  the  Parthian  king,  who  undertook 
to  make  all  satisfaction  required  for  his  recent  aggres- 
sions, and  to  allow  the  return  of  Artavasdes.  But  tluit 
prince  died  about  the  same  time;  and  thereupon  Gaius 
agreed  to  leave  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  of  Anncnia, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  Augustus.  The  Princcp'^. 
afraid,  perhaps,  to  incur  a  war  with  the  combined  fc 
of  Farthia  and  Armenia,  assented  to  the  arrangemi  :.l  , 
but  nevertheless  Tigranes  provoked  an  invasion,  in  which 
Gaius  advanced  to  Artagira,  which  he  besieged.  The 
governor.  Addon,  on  pretence  of  arranging  a  capitulation, 
obtained  an  intcr\'iew  with  the  young  Caesar,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  treacherously  stabbed  him  (3  a.d.). 
Gaius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  lingered  a  few  months, 
dying  at  Limyra  in  the  early  part  of  4  a.d.  Two  years 
previously  had  died  Lucius  Cccsar,  of  sickness  which 
had  attacked  him  at  Massiha  when  on  the  road  to  Spain  ; 
and  thus,  within  twelve  months,  the  two  '  props  of  his 
empire  '  whom  Augustus  had  adopted  were  both  carried 
off.  Tiberius  bad  returned  to  Rome,  at  the  repeated 
entreaties  of  Livia,  in  2  a.d.,  and  was  once  more  left  the 
Emperor's  closest  relative  and  supporter.  Humour  said 
that  the  intrigues  of  Livia  had  much  to  do  with  the 
strangely  sudden  and  consecutive  deaths  of  Lucius  and 
Gaius  ;  but  there  is  Uttle  probabihty  in  the  tale,  although 
she  was  not  a  woman  to  stay  her  baud  in  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  her  unpopular  son. 

§  7.  Upon  Tiberius  accordingly  fell  all  the  honours 
which  had  lately  promised  to  pass  to  the  dead  youths. 
He  was  at  once  adopted  by  Augustus,  together  with 
Agrippa  Postumus,  the  surviving  son  of  Agrippa.  Tibe- 
rius could  view  such  a  rival  without  jealousy,  for  ho 
already  showed  a  gaucherie  and  lack  of  in' 
which  disgusted  his  adoptive  father.  The  7 
potestas  of  Tiberius  was  renewed  for  another  term  of  five 
years,  and  an  immediate  opening  for  military  exploits 
was  found  for  him  on  the  German  frontier.  Augustus 
did  not  forget  that  the  Principate  had  sprung  from  the 
power  of  the  sword ;  and  he  foresaw  that  Bome  was  not 
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yet  prepared  to  welcome  a  Princeps  who  conld  not  found 
his  claims  on  victories  and  support  them  by  the  respect 
oi  his  legions. 

S  8.  i^  early  as  the  year  1  b.o.,  the  tribes  between  the 
Weser  (Viturgia)  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  Rhine  had 
again  taken  vp  arms.  The  Boman  legions  were  com- 
manded by  Vinicias,  who  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have 
safbred  no  disgraoe  if  he  made  no  headway.  To  end 
the  straggle,  Tiberias  harried  to  the  scene  and  speedily 
overran  the  lands  of  the  Bructeri,  Canninefates,  and 
Cherosci,  all  of  whom  submitted.  He  spent  some 
months  in  securing  his  conquests  by  roads,  bridges,  and 
military  eamps,  hoping  to  set  at  permanent  peace  a 
country  so  often  subdued  in  vain.  In  the  year  5  a.d.  he 
advanced  beyond  the  Weser  and  pushed  forward  to  the 
Elbe.  His  plans  were  admirably  laid.  A  large  fleet, 
ooQveying  supplies,  dropped  down  the  Rhine,  coasted 
along  Frieslano,  and  sailed  up  the  Elbe,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  land  army,  which  had  struck  straight 
through  the  heart  of  northern  Germany  to  that  river. 
The  natives  ventured  only  once  to  make  a  stand,  and 
were  easily  defeated.  Tiberius  received  the  title  of 
Imperator  for  the  third  time,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Chaooi  and  Langobardi ;  but  all  further  action  in  this 
quarter  was  intermitted.  In  fact,  there  were  not  funds 
to  maintain  x.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  German 
wars  brought  no  return  in  booty  to  recruit  the  State 
chest;  and  the  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  vast  army  of  legions  stationed  as  garrisons  through- 
out the  empire.  Their  maintenance  vras  a  necessity,  but 
an  expensive  one ;  and,  combined  with  the  heavy  losses 
annuallv  incurred  by  the  corn-doles,  it  had  already 
emptied  the  excheaoer. 

|9l  There  iwuuned  a  more  formidable  power  with 
whieh  to  deaL  The  Maroomanni,  on  retiring  from  the 
Agri  DtcMmaUtt  withdrew  to  the  valleys  of  Uie  Moldaa 
and  Upper  Elbe,  the  modem  Bohemia,  and  there  under 
the  command  of  their  chief  Maroboduus,  himself  schooled 
in  war  and  politics  by  a  long  residence  in  Bome,  they 
beoame  a  powerful  federation  whose  forces  mustered 
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70,000  foot  and  4.000  cavalry,  trained  on  the  Bomaa 

flan.  Sacb  neighbours  were  a  standing  menace  to  the 
)anube  frontier,  and  accordingly  an  excase  for  war  was 
found  in  6  a.d.  Tiberius,  now  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pannonian  legion,  marched  northward  upon 
the  centre  of  Maroboduus'  kingdom,  while  simulta- 
neously another  army  moved  to  the  same  goal  from  the 
Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by  Sentius  Saturninus  whose 
exploits  in  the  previous  yetLT,  as  lieutenant  of  Tiberius, 
had  won  for  him  the  tnumphal  ornaments.  The  two 
columns  were  already  within  striking  distance  when  the 
news  came  that  all  Pannonia  and  Delmatia  were  once 
more  in  revolt.  A  peace  was  hastily  patched  up  with 
Maroboduus,  who  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
mighty  blow  upon  the  empire  in  conjunction  with  the 
revolted  nations  in  the  rear  of  Tiberius'  army. 

§  10.  This  last  and  most  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Del- 
matico-Pannonian  tribes  was  caused  by  the  severity  of 
Messalinus  in  levying  fresh  native  troops  to  support  the 
advance  of  Tiberius  against  the  Marcomanni.  Tlicre  was, 
besides,  the  stock  grievance  of  oppression,  and  now, 
headed  by  the  Delmatian  chiefs  Bato  and  Pinnes  and 
the  Pannonian  Bato,  they  rose  en  masse  in  the  rear  of 
Tiberius.  The  Roman  fortresses  had  been  weakened  by 
the  withdrawal  of  so  many  legionaries  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  the  first  attacks  of  the  insurgents  were 
successful.  They  failed  as  a  rule  when  venturing  to 
assault  fortified  camps,  but  they  ravaged  the  country  far 
and  near,  and  the  victory  of  Cflscina  which  saved  Sirmium 
from  the  Pannonians  was  fully  as  costly  as  a  defeat. 
The  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  joined  the  revolt  and 
threatened  the  Roman  lines  on  the  Lower  Danube.  The 
lUyrians  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Italy,  which  con- 
tained no  regular  garrison  save  the  praetorians. 

At  Rome  there  was  great  alarm.  The  veterans  were 
called  to  arms  from  their  allotments  in  all  parts  of  Italy  ; 
the  very  slaves  were  armed.  The  state  of  the  city  had 
for  some  time  been  restless.  As  early  as  4  a.d.  one  Gnssus 
ComeUus  Ginna,  a  grandson  of  Pompeius  Maximus,  had 
been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  immediately  after  the  third 
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Iseiio  ttmahu  which  occurred  in  thtA  year,  and  had  been 
freely  pardoned.  Since  then  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  eram-doles  had  increased,  and  the  city  had  at  one 
time  been  threatened  with  a  panic.  The  le^onaries,  too, 
had  been  elamooring  for  higher  pay  and  privileges,  and  to 
meet  eome  part  of  the  expense  of  his  large  military 
eatebliahment  the  Princepe  had  established  the  ^rarium 
MUikUTB,  a  fund  for  providing  discharged  soldiers  with 
pensions,  the  means  for  which  were  nused  by  the  insti- 
tution of  two  taxes.  One  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
all  aalaa,  the  other  an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  legacies. 
Thay  wore  the  first  direct  taxes  laid  upon  the  privileged 
for  many  oeDtories,  and  met  with  considerable 
I,  which  expressed  itself  in  incendiary  fires  and 
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tioos  placards.     At  this  time  was  established  the  first 
urban  polioe  or  night  patrol. 

The  new  troops  were  put  under  the  command  of  Ger- 
manieos,  son  of  Dmsos  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  Tiberius  at  Augustus'  request.  In  the 
ooone  OC  7  a.d.  he  recovered  part  of  Delmatia,  while 
l^benns  again  overran  Pannonia,  and  the  advance  of 
SefOTM,  the  legKke  of  Mosaift,  pressed  the  revolted  tribes 
on  a  third  side.  The  ttrnggle  dragged  on  during  two 
years  more,  when  Germanicus  eouloTdeclare  the  revolt 
eotirely  qudled  and  its  leaders  captured  or  slain.  The 
last  tnoes  to  hold  out  were  those  of  Delmatia,  which  did 
not  tiil^t  completely  until  9  a.d.,  two  years  later  than 
the  subjection  of  Pannonia. 

f  11.  Meanwhile  Augustus  found  himself  beset  on  every 
si^  with  treaehery.  A  slave  named  Telephus  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  and  a  second  conspiracy  was  organised 
by  soBM  freedman  who  wished  to  set  on  the  throne 
Agrippa  Postumus.  That  son  of  Agrippa  had  been 
bjuushed  in  6  a.d.  to  the  island  of  PUuiasia,  near  Elba, 
more  because  of  liria's  jealousy  than  his  own  short- 
eomings.  In  this  oonspiraey  was  implicated  the  younger 
Julia,  who  had  inhcritw  h«r  moHMr^  licentiousness,  and 
was  also  banished  imdMr  tha  Lm  Mt^mtmHt.  To  crown 
all  came  the  new*  of  a  national  diseeter  in  the  summer  of 
9  A.D.    The  command  in  Germany  had  devolved  upon 
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L.  Qainctilias  Varus,  who  had  excited  wide  discontent  by 
his  aitempts  to  enforce  too  speedily  the  full  exercise  of 
Roman  procedure  in  a  province  as  yet  only  half  subdued. 
Though  many  of  the  Germans  had  taken  service  in  the 
legions  they  still  cherished  their  national  systems  of  law 
and  custom,  and  when  Varus  endeavoured  to  introduce 
Boman  laws  and  police  and  manners,  he  found  himself 
the  object  of  a  conspiracy  led  by  Arminius  {Hermann), 
son  of  Segimerus,  chief  of  the  Cherusci.  He  had  long 
resided  at  Home,  bad  been  presented  with  the  citizenship, 
and  had  become  a  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order. 
Segimerus  was  indignant  with  him  owmg  to  the  latter 
having  carried  off  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  brother 
chief,  Segestes,  and  he  warned  Varus  of  the  treachery 
which  threatened  him.  Varus  paid  no  attention  to  his 
warnings,  but  advanced  into  the  wildest  parts  of  Central 
Germany,  the  Teutoburgensis  Saltus  (Teutoburger  Wald). 
The  report  of  a  rising  of  the  southern  tribes  in  his  rear 
induced  him  to  wheel  about  and  endeavour  to  cross  a 
low-lying  district,  now  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the 
autumn  rains.  Up  to  this  point  Arminius  had  remained 
with  the  legions,  disguising  his  treachery.  He  now 
quitted  the  camp  on  pretence  of  seeking  reinforcements, 
and  at  once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  warriors, 
and  in  person  led  them  to  the  attack.  For  three  days  the 
legions  struggled  to  escape.  Then  Varus  committed 
suicide,  and  the  remnant  of  his  men  were  cut  down 
almost  to  a  man.  Three  entire  legions  with  all  their 
stores  and  auxiliaries  were  thus  destroyed,  a  total  of  at 
least  20,000  men,  and  the  three  eagles  were  hung  up  as 
trophies  in  the  groves  of  the  German  deities.  The  few 
who  escaped  were  sheltered  by  Asprenas,  who  com- 
manded two  legions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and 
whose  firm  attitude  alone  prevented  the  invasion  of  Gaul. 
§  12.  This  disaster  summoned  Tiberius  once  again  to 
Germany.  He  expended  a  whole  year  in  recruiting  fresh 
legions  and  doing  everything  to  replace  the  loss  of  Varus' 
army.  At  last,  in  11  a.d.,  he  once  more  entered  Germany. 
He  met  with  no  opposition,  nor  did  he,  on  his  own  part, 
seek  it  by  pushing  the  enemy  to  their  last  strongholds. 
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His  army  trftToned  the  country  for  »  whole  sommer 
withoat  the  Iom  of  %  man,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  celebrate  a  triomph  for  his 
Pannonian  victories,  he  left  behind  him  no  trace  of  the 
reoenfe  disaster.  Nevertheless,  Augustus  mourned  for 
his  legions  with  a  regret  worthy  of  the '  Father  of  his 
Country ;'  nor  was  it  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that 
Qermanicus  recovered  (a.d.  15)  the  lost  eagles  and  buried 
the  bones  of  the  fallen  legionaries.  For  the  present  that 
commander  was  left  in  charge  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  eight  legions  in  all. 

$  13.  Tiberius  was  now  beyoud  doubt  the  heir-elect  to 
the  Principate.  In  13  a.d.,  the  imperium  of  Augustus 
was  again  renewed  for  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
Tiberius'  Tribtmiiia  poUtta*  was  prolonged  for  a  like 
period,  and  the  imperium  proconsulare  was  bestowed  upon 
him.  This  virtually  made  him  partner  with  Augustus  in 
the  government,  and  indeed  the  Emperor,  now  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  needed  someone  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
his  duties.  At  the  same  time  was  created  a  regular 
cabinet  council  of  twenty  senators,  who  held  their  place 
for  tweh-e  months  at  a  time.  There  had  already  existed 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  council ;  but  its  members  were 
changed  every  six  months,  and  their  authority  was  less 
reaL  It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  indeed  to  retain  all 
the  nobility  of  Home  within  the  city,  where  they  could  not 
escape  his  watchfulness,  and  he  had  amused  them  by  the 
show  of  influence  which  they  possessed  as  his  privy 
oooncillors. 

1 14.  The  year  14  a.d.  commenced  with  a  new  scrutiny 
of  the  senatorial  list  and  a  general  census  of  the  Roman 
world,  at  which  ^ere  returned  4,097,000-  inhabitants. 
Tiberius  shared  the  powers  of  censor  with  the  Princeps, 
and  at  its  dose  prepared  at  some  length  to  resume  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Illyricum.  Meanwhile,  Augustus 
employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a  record  of  his  deeds 
ana  reign,  and  copies  of  this  were  placed  in  the  public 
archives.  One  such  has  been  preserved  to  us  on  the 
walls  of  a  mined  temple  at  Anoyra,  and  is  henoe  called 
MommuiUwm  Anefframmm^    An  aoooont  of  this  valuable 
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inscription  will  be  found  below  in  Chapter  VT.  When 
Tibenus  had  completed  his  preparations,  Augustas  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  Beneventum,  but  contracted  a 
dysentery  during  the  journey  ;  and  though  he  recoyered 
for  the  moment,  and  retired,  as  usually  in  the  malarioos 
summer  months,  towards  Campania,  the  sickness  re- 
turned  and  prostrated  him  at  Nola.  Li  via  despatched 
messengers  to  summon  Tiberius;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  successor  arrived  in  time  to  see  Augustus 
alive.  '  Have  I  played  my  rdle  well  ?'  asked  the  dying 
man  of  his  friends  about  him.  '  If  so,  applaud  me  at  its 
close.'  He  died  August  19, 14  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven  years  all  but  thirty-seven  days,  having  been  bom 
on  September  23,  63  B.C.,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  his 
rival  in  the  title  of  Pater  Patria. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  New  Constitution. 

f  1.  TIm  Iwkpmiwm  —d  OatJi  of  ADegiuwe.— {  2.  Dtvuko  ol  the  Pro- 
▼ioet*.— {  S.  Aag— tM  dhmtirtxi  with  •  Military  Docpntism.— 
f  4.  TIm  iwtptrimm  Comndare.--^  5.  The  Trilnmitia  PotttUu.— 
f  C  Th>  CMMonbiik  —I  7.  Judicial  Power*  of  the  Frioeepe.— |  8. 
The  Djardiy.— i  9.  AneiMtiH'  Meaiw  of  onntroUiog  the  Senatorial 
GoveraOMBL  — f  10.  flaaao*  ;  the  Reveoaee  ;  JErarium  and 
tUeuM^l  11.  The  ICqimUt*.—%  12.  Bankruptcy  of  the  ^rartnin. 
— f  18.  n«  Pratoriaiw ;  VigiU*:  Mnaieipiil  Govemment.— S  14. 
The  Prm/tlM*  Urbi».—%  15.  AggraadiMnieDt  of  the  St-nate.— 
lie.  LeicuUtiun  of  AugmtiH;  the  Ltx  Majftiiti*,—^  17.  Lex 
P*pi»  Poppta,  —  $  18.  8«miptaary  Law.  —  §  19.  Likenewi  aixl 
UuilnneH  of  the  Aagvstan  Constitution  to  that  of  Juliu*. 

S  1.  In  the  first  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  PriDci- 
pate  arose  naturally  from  the  custom  of  conferring  extra- 
ordinary military  commands.  It  was  therefore  essentially 
built  up  upon  the  possession  of  the  tmpmum— the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  But  it  differed  from  the  commands 
held  by  Pompeius,  Crassus,  and  others,  in  that  it  was  co- 
extensiTe  with  the  empire,  and  not  limited  to  any  one 
or  more  particular  provinces.  The  full  extent  of  Angus- 
fens'  imperium  was  not  formally  stated  until  23  b.c,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  dated  his  reign  from  that  ^ear. 
Under  the  repoblio,  the  consols  alone  in  early  tunes, 
and  later  their  representatives  the  proconsuls  and  pro* 
pnetors,  had  possessed  the  right  of  military  command, 
and  that  right  was  limited  to  certain  specified  provinces, 
and  invalid  within  the  pommrimm,*     In  the  case  of 

•  Bsaap*  IB  theeaw  «<  l>— Mi—,  at  ao.  aad  •«■■  ke  did  not  vestiue  to  bmIm 
•ay  ^iiM6  eMMMM*  IB  Ike  i^  iriUi  Me  BlIttHy  lM%nla. 
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Aogastus  both  these  limitations  were  done  away  with. 
His  imperium  was  valid  alike  within  and  without  the 
walls;  and  farther,  it  superseded  the  authority  of  any 
other  oflScer  in  the  empire.  In  fact,  the  imperium  was 
now  dissociated  from  its  original  offices,  and  was  vested 
in  Augustas  independent  of  his  being  consul  or  proconsul, 
just  as  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  or  censorship  were 
separated  in  his  hands  from  the  actual  ofhces  of  tribune 
and  censor.  As  Imperator  and  Princepa,  Augustas  pos- 
sessed at  once  the  tmperium  and  imvcrium  majtu — i.e., 
a  command  superior  to  that  of  any  other  possible  military 
official.  Hence  it  was  to  him  that  the  legions  throughout 
the  empire  took  the  sacramentum  or  oath  of  allegiance ; 
and  as,  theoretically,  every  citizen  and  subject  of  Borne 
was  liable  to  military  service,  that  sacramentum  came  to 
be  taken  annually  from  the  whole  population  of  the 
Roman  world*  on  the  Calends  of  January  and  on  the 
Emperor's  birthday.  And  just  as  the  successes  of  a 
legattis,  under  the  old  regime,  were  accounted  to  the 
credit,  not  of  their  actual  winner,  but  of  the  imperator 
whom  he  represented,  so  Augustus  alone  could  claim  the 
honours  and  triumphs  of  every  officer  under  his  com- 
mand, seeing  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  as  commander- 
in-chief  that  these  honours  were  earned.  In  the  early 
years  of  bis  reign  he  could  consistently  allow  others  to 
triumph ;  but  when  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
imperium  such  a  course  was  constitutionally  impossible, 
excepting  in  the  case  when  he  had  permitted  another  to 
share  the  imperium — e.g.,  Tiberius.  For  the  rest,  the 
*  triumphal  ornaments,'  without  the  actual  honours  of 
a  triumph,  were  all  that  any  other  commander  could 
legally  receive.  And  in  the  same  way  the  legions, 
when  victorious  under  a  Tiberius,  a  Sentius,  or  a  Ger- 
manicus,  hailed  as  Imperator  not  those  commanders, 
but  the  Emperor,  whose  face  they  had  possibly  never 
seen. 

§  2.  It  was  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  control  of 
the  military  forces  that  Augustus,  in  27  B.C.,  made  the 

■  The  formuU  mtrnjurart  in  verte  Cauarit. 
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division  of  the  provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorial. 
The  farmer  were  such  as  needea  the  presence  of  a 
military  force,  and  therefore  the  exercise  of  imperium, 
to  protect  them  from  external  enemies  or  to  curb  their 
internal  tnrbnlence.  The  senatorial  provinces,  on  the 
eontrary,  were  those  which  were  so  peaceful  as  to  need 
no  military  establishment,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  empire.  If  by 
ehaoee  any  unall  body  of  troops  were  stationed  there, 
their  commander,  albeit  appointed  by  the  Senate,  was 
entirely  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the  Princeps. 

{  8.  The  imperium  alone,  however,  was  too  much  a 
power  of  the  sword  to  satisfy  the  policy  of  Augustus,  who 
aimed  at  being  '  chief  amongst  his  peers '  in  every  point. 
It  might  be  true,  as  was  discovered  at  a  later  day,  that 
'  an  Emperor  could  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Bome,'  if 
only  the  legions  chose  to  invest  anyone  with  the  authority 
of  their  swords.  As  yet  this  secret  was  hidden,  and  to  all 
sppearance  the  Princeps  was  the  creation  of  the  Senate 
and  people;  and,  indeed,  be  continued  to  be  so  theoreti- 
cally, however  much  the  will  of  the  legions  interfered 
%\  tth  the  eonstitntional  action  of  the  proper  elective  bodies. 
Nero  was  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  same  Senate 
that  bad  previously  made  him  by  the  Lex  Begia  their 
Emperor.  All  the  powers  of  the  Princeps  were  derived 
from  the  orthodox  source  of  the  senatue  consultum. 
Angnsttis  took  nothing  by  his  own  mere  choice.  To  the 
last  he  studied  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  subser- 
vience to  the  forrouls  of  republican  government ;  and  if 
it  was  never  so  plain  that  those  fommlaD  were  terrorized 
into  his  service,  no  one  could  twit  him  with  actual 
terrorism. 

$  4.  The  republic  had  been  headed  by  its  two  consuls, 
who  represented  the  original  undivided  monarchy.  The 
consols  still  continued  to  hold  office,  and  were  still  in 
theory  the  chiefs  of  the  State.  But  Aogustns  contrived 
to  place  himielf  on  a  par  with  them  first  by  himself 
h(daing  the  consulate  year  after  year;  and  when  he 
foand  that  tQcb  insistent  osnrpation  of  an  oflBce  which 
could  not  conslitQtiooaUy  be  held  except  at  intenrala  of 
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ten  yean  threatened  to  emphasize  unpleasantly  the 
autocracy  of  his  rule,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  still  more 
authoritative  powers  of  the  Cotuulare  imperium — 
powers  which  derived  additional  vigour  from  their  being 
virtually  perpetual.  How  he  obtained  this  investiture, 
and  what  a  bold  stroke  he  made  to  obtain  it,  has  been 
already  described.  He  did  obtain  it,  and  by  the  spon- 
taneous gift  of  the  Senate ;  so  that,  while  the  actual 
power  was  itself  unconstitutional,  it  derived  full  sanc- 
tion from  the  legality  of  the  process  by  which  it  was 
conferred. 

§  5.  It  remained  to  assert  himself  as  the  patron  of  the 
populace  as  well  as  the  supreme  executive  officer  of  the 
Senate.  To  do  this  he  needed  the  authority  of  the  popular 
officer,  the  Tribune.  No  patrician  could  be  a  tribune ; 
and  therefore  Augustus  refrained  from  actually  taking 
the  office.  He  utilized  tlie  same  fiction  as  that  which 
had  secured  him  other  powers,  a  fiction  invented  by 
Julius.  The  office  was  separated  from  its  powers,  and 
the  latter  alone  conferred  upon  the  Princeps.  Arme<l 
with  the  Tribunilia  poUstas,  he  could  veto  any  proposal 
made  in  the  Senate,  oieur  the  action  of  the  judicial  officers, 
and,  if  he  wished  it,  assume  a  positive  activity  in  pro- 
posing laws  to  the  comitia.  But  this  last  right  he  never 
exercised.  He  possessed  it  as  fully  as  he  desired  in  the 
proconsular  imperium,  which,  coupled  with  his  position 
as  Princeps  senatus,  enabled  him  to  move  any  proposition 
in  the  Senate,  and  so  gave  him  full  legislative  initiative. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  found  in  the  Tribunilia  potesUu  a 
means  of  flattering  the  populace,  and  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  his  person  in  the  sacrosanctitas  attaching  there- 
to. And  he  valued  this  power  so  highly  that  he  counted 
by  this,  and  not  by  the  imperium,  the  years  of  his  reign, 
from  B.C.  23  onward. 

§  6.  The  powers  of  the  censorship  he  assumed  by  the 
help  of  the  same  fiction.  He  was  not  actually  censor ; 
it  is  recorded,  in  fact,  that  he  refused  the  office  on  three 
separate  occasions.  To  have  been  censor  would  have 
debarred  him  constitutionally  from  any  other  office,  for 
under  the  old  regime  no  person  could  hold  at  the  same 
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time  more  than  ooe  magistraey.  Bat  he  took  the  powers 
without  the  office,  and  found  therein  a  means  to  enforce 
hk  lagialation  on  morals  and  manners,  to  remove  objec- 
tiooabU  penoDS  from  the  Senate,  and  in  general  to 
■upenrita  the  working  of  the  civil  ad r-  on,  with  a 

oompletoness  and  authority  otherwise  u  uble.     Ue 

calls  himf<>H  Beetor  morum  et  legum  repeatedly  in  his 
inaeriplions;  and  nndoabtedly  he  used  this  authority 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  obviate  the  worst  abuses  of  the 
time,  soeial  and  civil. 

i  7.  The  combination  of  the  foregoing  pow(>rs  led  to 
the  poateation  of  wide  judicial  authority.  As  holding 
the  mmptrium  within  the  pomarium,  Augustus  possessed 
the  power  (rf  life  and  death ;  and  in  accordance  herewith 
he  gradaallyestabliahed  himself  as  a  supreme  judge,  with 
a  small  body  of  assessors,  his  cabinet  councillors,  to  aid 
him.  This  authority  he  exercised,  however,  usually  only 
in  the  case  of  offenders  of  high  rank.  In  all  cases  he  was 
the  sole  judge  of  appeal ;  but  minor  cases  remained  to  be 
decided  as  under  the  Republic,  either  by  the  Senate,  or 
by  the  Pnetors  and  qttastiones.  Still,  even  here  the 
Princepe  was  all-powerful.  As  Princeps  aetuUus  he  could 
deliver  that  first  $ententia,  which  was  virtually  equivalent 
to  a  command  to  ba  followed  blindly  by  the  rest ;  as  in- 
vested with  censorial  powers,  he  scrutinized  the  list  of 
judieUt  And  he  originated  the  imperial  habit  of  attending 
in  person  in  the  prstor's  courts,  sitting  side  by  side  with 
them  as  an  assessor.  Finally,  should  any  verdict  be 
paesed  against  his  wishes,  he  possessed  the  Tribune's 
ri^t  to  protect  the  condmmed  from  the  action  of  the 
law. 

1 8.  While,  then,  the  ordinary  course  of  government, 
legislature,  and  justice,  went  on  as  in  the  beet  days  of  the 
Uepablic,  side  by  side  ran  a  parallel  authority,  that  of 
*hb  Bmperor.    The  Oooelatation  was  now  a  Dyarchy,  or 

S>Vbnmient  by  two  independent  bat  harmonious  powers, 
n  th«  owi  side,  the  old  Il(M)ublican  machinery  retained 
outwardly  iu  full  dignity  ana  much  of  its  authority ;  on 
the  other  Hide,  the  Princeps,  proclaiming  himself  always 
the  aerrant  of  the  State,  muoh  as  the  Pope  styles  himself 
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t$rviu  Mervorum,  exercised  an  authority  in  all  its  branches 
constitutional,  and  yet  in  fact  superior  to  that  of  the 
traditional  power.  The  Princeps  moved  his  laws  in  the 
Senate  just  as  did  any  other  legislator  before  him,  and 
the  rescripts  which  he  issued  from  time  to  time  were  only 
conformable  to  his  many  recognised  powers.  The  im- 
perial court  of  justice  was  in  full  accord  with  traditional 
right,  and  with  the  senatorial  and  prtctorian  judicature. 
The  same  dualism  extended  to  finance,  to  religion,  and 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  pontificate  of  the  Princeps  was 
merely  a  piece  of  the  ordinary  religious  system  of  the 
State.  His  government  of  the  imperial  provinces  was 
balanced  by  the  Senate's  control  in  provinces  non-imperial. 
The  financial  arrangements  of  the  two  orders  of  provinces 
were  divided  in  the  same  way.  And  to  keep  up  the  fiction 
of  his  entire  submission  to  the  '  Republic  one  and  indi- 
visible,' Augustus  occasionally  consulted  the  Senate  on 
matters  which  legitimately  lay  entirely  in  his  own 
control. 

§  9.  Nevertheless,  he  maintained  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
slightest  action  of  the  Senate  and  comitia.  The  election 
of  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  other  officers,  though  osten- 
sibly free,  was  really  Umited  completely  by  the  Princeps* 
wishes.  He  did  not  actually  appoint  these  officers  him- 
self. Such  a  course,  followed  by  Julius,  would  have 
savoured  too  much  of  despotism.  But  he  could  and  did 
always  secure  the  election  of  any  candidates  whom  he 
chose  by  the  process  of '  nominating '  or  '  recommending ' 
them.  Such  nomination  or  recommendation,  while  it 
flattered  the  people  with  a  show  of  liberty,  yet  always 
carried  its  point,  and  was  really  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  direct  appointment.  Augustus  imitated  Julius  in  the 
plan  of  instituting  several  pairs  of  Cotisules  Suffecti  in  a 
single  year,  thus  being  able  to  confer  the  still  coveted 
honour  of  the  ivory  chair  upon  several  individuals  instead 
of  two  only.  His  power  of  imperceptibly  controlling  the 
Senate  in  legislature  has  already  been  described. 

Similarly  in  the  provinces  his  officers  (legati  Casaris, 
procuratores,  etc.)  possessed  powers  co-ordinate  with 
those  of  any  corresponding  senatorial  magistrate,  while 
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the  imptrimm  Mt  the  Emperor  himself  supreme  over  one 
•ad  all 

S  10.  In  regard  to  finance,  the  revenues  of  the  State 
were  derived  from  the  old  sources.  The  rental  of  the 
<dd  Ager  PubUeu*  grew  to  be  a  land-tax  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  falling  on  all  who  possessed 
any  landed  property.  Its  amount,  fixed  definitely  for 
all,  was  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  grain,  one-fifth  of 
that  in  wine  and  oil.  It  was  paid  in  certain  places  in 
coin,  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Sicily,  always  in  kind. 
Such  taxable  subjects  as  had  no  land  were  taxed  under  a 
poll-tax  asMSsed  on  their  incomes.  The  old  Republican 
vectigalia  still  continued,  duties  on  imported  soods, 
harboor-daes,  oommissions  on  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
mining-does,  and  fees  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public 
pastares.  In  addition,  when  the  increasing  burden  of 
Its  expenses  rendered  further  revenues  imperative, 
Augustus  imposed  the  taxes  on  sales  and  legacies  already 
mentioned.  As  a  rule,  however,  Soman  citizens  were 
exempt  from  taxation  just  as  they  had  been  under  the 
Bnrablie  sinee  the  time  when  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  trUmlum  in  167  b.c. 

The  revenues  from  these  various  sources  were  collected 
on  a  double  system.  In  the  senatorial  provinces  the 
Bqmts$  still  faurmed  the  taxes  and  collected  them  for  the 
seni^korial  qtuutore*  by  aid  of  the  fubUcani.  In  the 
imperial  provinces  the  ooUection  was  m  the  hands  of  the 
Procmn^on*  Fisei.  The  qnsstors  were,  as  of  old,  an- 
swerable to  the  Senate  for  their  levies,  which  went  into 
the  araniun  and  were  expended  in  the  payment  of  the 
inioeonsals  and  other  salaried*  functionaries.  The  pro- 
euratortM  paid  their  receipts  into  a  separate  chest,  the 
Ji$euM,  which  was  applied  to  the  maintenanoe  of  the  im- 
perial administration,  and  so  to  the  payment  of  the 
legions.  In  time  the  ararium  was  gradually  absorbed  in 
the /Ssnu,  and  beooe  it  was  that  the  taxable  world  eamo 
to  DS  regarded  as  the  oroptrfv  of  tho  Casar,  and  the 
Cassr  as  the  owmr  of  toe  worid.    The  mmnmm  miUtan, 
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■apported,  as  above  stated,  by  the  centetima  rgnwm 
vmuUium  and  the  vicenma  heredttatum,  remained  always 
a  distinct  chest. 

§  11.  The  Equites  bad  now  lost  most  of  their  old 
opportunities  for  money-making,  for  the  procuratorM, 
really  the  officers  of  the  imperial  provinces  alone,  con- 
trived to  exercise  their  powers  to  the  restraint  of  the  old 
extortionate  methods  of  collection  even  in  the  senatorial 
provinces.  Their  order,  indeed,  had  become  degraded, 
although  still  ranking  next  to  the  Senate  and  distin- 
guished by  the  wearing  of  the  gold  ring.  They  gradually 
separated  into  two  bodies.  The  mass  of  their  number 
remained  simple  Equites,  qualified  jurors  and  revenue- 
farmers.  But  the  more  aristocratic  of  their  number 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Equites  Splendidi,  an  ex- 
clusive body  or  guild,  composed  of  such  men  as  Maecenas, 
the  tradition  of  whose  military  duties  was  still  kept  up 
by  the  gift  of  au  equus  publicus.  Their  sole  function, 
however,  was  to  ride  in  procession  on  the  Ides  of  July, 
the  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Kegillus. 

§  12.  Though  the  expenses  of  the  fzrarium  were  but 
small  originally,  the  system  of  payment  which  now 
gradually  grew  up  swamped  much  of  its  revenues,  and 
the  baneful  policy  of  supplying  the  mob  with  coin 
gratuitously  more  than  consumed  the  balance.  Augustus 
found  it  necessary  to  subsidize  the  ararium  repeat*  (lj\ 
from  the  fiscus,  and  this,  too,  although  the  expenses  i^f 
the  latter  chest  were  at  the  outset  far  more  heavy.  On 
the  fiscus  fell  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  imperial 
household,  with  its  slaves,  clerks,  and  secretaries  of  the 
letjati  and  prociiratores,  and  of  the  entire  military  force, 
fleets,  legions,  and  citizen  troops  alike.  Uence  the 
chronic  bankruptcy  of  the  State. 

§  13.  The  security  of  the  Emperor's  person  and  the 
tranquilhty  of  Bome  were  guaranteed  by  the  presence  of 
prcBtorian  cohorts,  each  consisting  of  1,000  men,  and 
levied  exclusively  from  Latium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  and 
the  old  Latin  colonies  in  Italy.  Only  three  cohorts  were 
as  yet  quartered  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  the  re- 
mainder being  stationed  in  neighbouring  towns,  and  it 
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ranuunad  for  Tiberias  to  centralize  them  in  one  eamp  by 
Um  Sermn  Agger  to  the  east  of  the  Esquiline.  The 
poat  of  PrmftetuM  of  the  Pnetorians  came  to  be  the  most 
fonnidable  m  Borne.  The  city  itself  was  divided  into 
fourteen  wards  (rid)  for  the  greater  facihty  of  the  civil 
administration,  aud  the  entire  number  was  patrolled  by 
regular  vt^fUet,  though  these  were  not  instituted  till  6  a.d. 
The  eoDditkm  of  the  buildings  and  streets  was  greatly 
improved.  Augustus  himself  set  the  example  by  his 
lavish  outlay  in  the  restoration  of  all  the  existing  temples. 
the  800  chiyels  of  the  eity,  and  in  building  new  temples 
and  palaoea.  His  example  was  imitated  by  all  the 
wealtOMT  dtisens,  and  he  could  say  with  truth  that  he 
left  a  eity  of  marble  where  he  had  found  one  of  brick. 
The  management  of  very  many  of  the  details  formerly 
vested  in  the  sdiles  and  ouastors  was  now  given  to 
boards  of  commissioners,  ana  employment  at  home  was 
bus  found  for  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Romans 
whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Princeps  to  keep  in  the 
city.  By  finding  them  official  duties  ne  hoped  to  keep 
thom  from  that  mischievous  idleness  which  is  the  surest 
enconr- — -*  to  disaffection. 

S  I '  : ,  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Pra- 

feeUu  L  rots  setup  a  deputy  to  whom  Augustus  could,  in 
Die  frequent  abeeneee,  safely  entrust  the  superintendence 
of  municipal  matters.  This  officer  had  survived  as  a 
name  from  the  time  of  the  kings,  but  his  sole  fuuction 
bad  come  to  be  the  management  of  the  Feria  Latina. 
Julius  had  restored  him  to  fuller  authority,  and  Augustus 
aooepied  the  precedent.  His  powers  were  wide  and  for- 
midable. He  oould  exclude  from  the  city  any  whom  he 
deemed  disaffected,  banish  others,  and  his  sphere  of 
anilioritv  extended  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the 
The  first  Prefect  of  the  City  was  Meeeal*. 

n  .o.  .'uch  wae  the  new  constitution  as  it  was  left  by 
Augustas.  lis  theory  wae  the  union  of  the  old  Repub- 
licui  government  with  his  own.  Behind  this  lay  the 
leoe  patent,  but  equally  sure,  policy  of  degrading  the 
people  and  advaneii^  the  Senate,  ezaotly  the  oppoeite  of 
the  ooQxee  puxtued  by  JuUos.    In  the  Senate  Aogaatiie 
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could  find  a  far  more  tractable  machine  than  in  the  mob. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  he  so  carefully  guarded  the 
dignity  of  the  senatorial  office,  gave  to  it  new  insignia  of 
nuok,  and  flattered  its  members  by  the  gift  of  offices  no 
leM  than  by  assiduously  pretending  to  court  their  advice 
and  assistance.  His  successors  carried  out  his  policy  of 
degrading  the  populace  to  the  full,  for  with  Tiberius 
ceased  even  the  semblance  of  the  old  comitia.  But  they 
also  reduced  the  senators  to  a  servile  instrument — the 
end  which  Augustus  must  have  clearly  foreseen. 

§  16.  The  legislation  of  Augustus  was  confined  mainly 
to  laws  regulating  social  abuses.  In  other  parts  of 
government  his  rescripts  or  edicts,  while  seemingly  mere 
suggestions,  came  to  usurp  the  place  of  leges  and  senatut 
consuUa,  and  were  afterwards  collected  as  the  '  Constitu- 
tions of  Augustus.'  The  laws,  however,  properly  so  called, 
passed  in  due  form  according  to  the  ancient  Republican 
constitution,  were  those  of  Treason  (Majestatis),  of  the 
regulation  of  Marriage  {Papia  Poppcea),  and  a  sumptuary 
law  {de  sumptu). 

By  majestas  (in  its  earlier  and  fuller  form  lasa 
majestas)  was  understood  any  offence  against  the 
majesty  of  the  State,  any  action,  that  is,  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Koman  people.  Under  the  Bepublic 
such  offences  had  been  provided  for  originally  by  the  old 
laws  against  perdiullio,  which  included  the  betrayal  of 
armies,  collusion  with  an  enemy,  and  in  general  merely 
military  misdemeanours.  In  100  b.o.  the  Lex  Appuleia, 
and  the  Leges  Vana  (91  B.C.)  and  Cornelia  (of  Sulla, 
81  B.C.),  extended  the  name  majestas  to  ether  actions ; 
and  Julius  also  passed  a  law  on  the  same  lines.  It  re- 
msuned  for  the  Emperors  to  enlarge  the  application  of 
the  law  so  as  to  reach  even  words,  and  under  Tiberius 
a'most  any  offence  could  with  a  little  ingenuity  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  Lex  Majestatis.  Under  it  men 
were  accused  of  conspiracy,  of  false  swearing  by  GaBsar's 
name,  of  defacing  statues  of  Caesar,  of  immorality  with 
members  of  the  Caesarean  house.  In  this  last  point 
Augustus  set  the  example,  it  was  said,  in  his  treatment 
of  his  daughter  Julia.     That  he  did  enlarge  the  bean  igs 
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of  the  Uw  is  certain ;  bat  it  wm  an  engine  of  power 
whieh  he  rarely  need,  and  it  remained  rather  an  m  ter- 
rortm  wei^ion  than  a  reality  during  his  lifetime.  It  be- 
came, of  ooorse,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prwiUgium 
•nahling  the  Cnsar  to  veil  his  own  cmeltiM  under  the 
gniM  of  seal  for  the  honour  of  the  State,  since  the  Prin- 
eepe  was  now  the  embodiment  of  the  State. 

S  17.  The  Lex  Papia  Poppaa  of  9  a.d.  was  a  sweeping 
law  directed  against  the  growth  of  celibacy.  Eren  in 
the  days  of  Julius  some  legislation  had  been  necessary 
to  cheek  the  decrease  of  population  consequent  on  civil 
war  and  the  decay  of  marriage.  Augustus  found  the 
eril  still  greater  when,  in  28  b.c,  he  first  essayed  its 
core.  His  measures  were,  however,  so  fiercely  opposed 
that  he  dropped  them  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  and  after 
a  second,  half-hearted,  afetcnnpt  by  a  Lex  Julia  in  13  b.o., 
he  finally  carried  the  law  which  took  its  name  from  the 
two  consuls  of  the  year  9  a.d.  By  this  law  the  inter- 
marrisge  of  senators  or  the  sons  of  senators  with  freed 
women  was  forbidden  ;  a  tax  was  laid  upon  celibates 
and  spinsters,  and  privileges  and  rewards  offered  to  the 
parents  of  three  or  more  children ;  the  citizens  of  Italian 
towns  oould  purchase  the  full  franchise  by  the  possession 
of  three  children,  and,  like  the  Romans,  could  earn 
exemption  from  numerous  duties,  such  as  the  charge  of 
wards  (tutela).  Freed  men  were  included  in  the  law, 
and  could  on  the  same  terms  obtain  exemption  from 
Uieir  obligations  to  their  jxifnmtu.  Divorce  was  hindered, 
unlawful  marriages  invalidated,  and  immorality  heavilv 
ponished.  Bewards  were  ofEered  for  information  which 
Md  to  oonvietions  under  this  law,  and  hence  arose  the 
practice  of  delation  so  terrible  under  Tiberius,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  ofiences  under  the  lex  Majettatu.  The 
islator  wai  a  pablic  informer,  who  nrosecnted  in  hopee 
of  rewards  from  the  Prinoepe  or  of  oeing  bought  off  by 
bribes  by  his  victim. 

Many  of  the  provisione  of  the  preeedinf^  law  related 
Id  inh«ritanee  and  legMiee,  and  are  somelmiee  alluded 
lo  mider  the  title  of  the  I«e  Caduearia, 

1 18.  The  flomptqary  law  was  paeeed  in  92  ba,  and 
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aimed  at  suppressing  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the 
table  prevalent  amongst  the  upper  classes.  Like  most 
other  laws  of  the  same  kind,  it  was  a  failure ;  and  the 
evil  gradually  died  a  natural  death.  Nevertheless  it  was 
always  part  of  the  dream  of  Augustus  to  restore  some- 
thing of  the  traditional  simplicity  and  austerity  of  Roman 
manners  and  morals ;  and  hence  arose  the  severity  with 
which  he  visited  their  Ucentiousness  upon  the  two  Julias, 
and,  according  to  some,  the  banishment  of  Ovid  the 
poet,  who  was  dismissed  to  Tomi  {Kustendjeh)  on  the 
Euxine  in  the  year  8  a.d. 

§  19.  The  influence  of  the  example  of  Julius  is  trace- 
able in  many  features  of  the  Augustan  constitutions. 
From  him  came  the  practice  of  accumulating  in  one 
pierson  many  hitherto  separate  offices,  of  severing  the 
powers  of  an  office  from  the  office  itself,  of  appointing 
the  succession  to  the  minor  offices  many  years  in  advance, 
and  of  controlling  the  elections  by  '  nomination  ;'  the  be- 
stowal of  the  insignia  of  an  office  or  rank,  such  as  those  of 
the  consulate  or  a  triumph,  without  the  reality  ,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Patricians,  and  admission  of  foreigners  to  the 
Senate ;  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  those 
in  receipt  of  the  corn-dole ;  the  reappointment  of  the 
Pra/cctus  Urbis ;  the  substitution  of  edicts  or  rescripts 
for  formal  laws,  all  came  from  the  mind  of  Julius.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  originality  of  Augustus,  in 
contradiction  to  Cajsar's  policy,  to  aggrandize  the  Senate  ; 
to  maintain  the  fiction  of  the  Bepublic  as  still  active ;  to 
allow  of  no  patent  departure  from  ancient  routine  in 
office  and  administration  ;  and  to  suppress,  at  least  in 
public,  the  deification  of  himself. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The   Provinces. 

f  1.  Aff  ■  not  •  OonqMror.— f  2.  Extent  at  the  Bmpira  at  hii 
Dwlk-H  S.  Doobb  IfMbod  of  dMling  with  CommtwI  ProvtaoM. 
The  OMMMaadTauUiaBsloaa  Uniform. —{4.  varioasGndMof 
Civie  Libartj.— i  S.  TIm  ^niibb  ProTtnoM.— $  8.  Tbe  OMilfali 
PlinliMiw.  i  7.  EffTpt— 1 8.  YnhM  Hi  tbe  MiliUrjr  CoIooIm  of 
ttw  FrwntJT.  -4  O/Ttie  lh<i<a»'fiim  /mjMrn.— {  10.  Tbe  JVomi- 

i  1.  Ths  process  by  which  many  new  provinces  were 
broii^t  onder  the  Boman  rule  has  been  detailed  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  this  book.  The  vast  inheritanee 
which  the  empire  received  from  the  Republic  was  little 
extended  by  its  first  rulers.  It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus 
rather  to  consolidate  than  enlarge  his  empire ;  and  the 
few  provinces  which  were  added  to  the  empire  during 
his  reign  came  into  his  hands  peaceably  upon  the  death 
of  the  TMaal  princes  who  had  hitherto  held  them.  The 
Spanish,  German,  Delmatian  and  Pannonian  wars  were 
fought  for  the  sake  of  security,  not  of  conquest;  and 
even  the  occupation  of  Rhaiia  and  Norioum,  though  it 
flooMd  an  aetoal  extension  of  the  Umits  of  the  empire, 
WM  neeeiMury  rather  than  voluntary,  in  order  to  secure  a 
<irfiiwiWe  fnmtier.  Bou^y  spealong,  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire  on  the  death  of  Augostas  were  on  the  watt 
tbe  Atlantie,  oo  the  north  the  lUiine  and  Danube,  on  the 
eeal  the  Euphrates.  On  the  toath  there  was  no  definite 
Unit*  nor  wae  it  needed  in  the  peecefol  atete  of  the  tribes 
dAfriee. 
1 3.  The  list  of  the  imperial  prorinoea   in    14  am. 
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eomprisM  Itolia;  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  Lasitania ; 
Oallia  Narbonensis,  Aquitania,  Lugdunensis,  and  Bel- 
gica ;  BhsBtia  and  Noricum ;  Vindelicia,  Delmatia,  Pan- 
nonia,  Illyricum,  and  Moesia;  Macedonia  and  Achsa; 
Cilicia,  Galatia,  and  Syria  with  Palestine ;  Egypt.  The 
senatorial  provinces  included  Hispania  Btctica,  Asia, 
Bithynia,  Cyrenaica,  Africa,  Numidia,  Sicilia,  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  Cyprus.  But  particular  provinces  fre- 
quently changed  hands.  Thus  Achsea  was  under  sena- 
torial control  until  15  B.o.,  when  it  was  incorporated  in 
the  larger  province  of  Macedonia  under  imperial  control. 
Delmatia  became  an  imperial  province  after  the  great 
revolt  of  6  a.d.  Egypt  occupied  a  peculiar  position  which 
will  be  explained.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Senate  enjoyed  the  government  and  revenues  of  all  the 
more  peaceful,  and  therefore  more  wealthy  provinces, 
while  the  task  of  ruling  all  the  more  turbtilent  and  less 
productive  regions  belonged  to  the  CsBsar. 

§  3.  The  Romans  had  two  methods  of  dealing  with  a 
conquered  country.  Either  it  was  treated  with  indul- 
gence or  with  severity.  In  the  former  case  the  national 
customs,  reUgion  and  laws,  and  even  the  local  govern- 
ment, were  left  undisturbed  in  the  main.  In  the  latter 
case  colonization  was  made  use  of  to  plant  Bomans 
throughout  the  conquered  territory,  and  the  laws,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  of  Bome  were  enforced  by  compulsion. 
In  either  case  the  country  became  gradually  Romanized, 
and  if  it  did  not  entirely  forget  its  own  nationality  as  in 
the  case  of  Spain,  it  accepted  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  Bome  side  by  side  with  its  original  system,  as  was 
largely  the  case  in  Gaul  and  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In 
any  case  the  country  was  thrown  open  by  well-built  roads 
and  bridges ;  its  whole  area  was  mapped  out  and  a  census 
taken  of  the  populace  at  recurring  intervals  to  assist  the 
collection  of  the  universal  land-tax,  poll-taxes  and  tithes ; 
the  Boman  traders  were  encouraged  to  explore  its  re- 
sources ;  and  the  superior  attractions  of  Boman  Ufe  were 
set  before  the  eyes  of  its  people  in  a  way  which  rapidly 
brought  them  into  complete  harmony  with  their  con* 
qutirors. 
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1 4.  Beyond  the  oensoi  «od  the  M8e«ment  for  taxa- 
tion th«  Bomane  did  not  carry  oat  any  systematic  pro- 
eeM  of  aaaimilation.  Loeal  goremment  retained  its  dis- 
tiaetmcMas  in  all  parts  of  their  empire,  only  differing  in 
the  dfl(n«a  of  liberty  allowed,  or  according  as  the  province 
was  ininilged  or  ooweed.  In  the  latter  case  the  governor 
of  Ihe  pcovince  took  into  his  hand  the  mass  of  the  judicial 
bwiiness  of  the  country,  and  annually  performed  a  circuit 
in  which  be  viaitad  the  principal  towns  in  succession  and 
there  held  a  convenhu  or  assize.  In  the  former  case, 
only  the  more  important  litigation  was  submitted  to  the 
award  of  Roman  magistrates.  In  either  ease,  the  bulk  of 
the  provincial  towns  adopted  the  system  of  municipal 
government  which  had  prevailed  in  Italy,  where  two 
ehief  magistratea  {dmrnmotri)  presided  over  a  senate  of  the 
loeal  magnates,  and  had  as  their  assessors  two  ediles  or 
qoastors.  It  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  duumvirs  to  send 
in  yearly  an  accurate  return  of  the  population  of  the  town 
to  facilitate  the  regolation  of  taxation.  Many  towns, 
especially  in  Spain,  received  the  fuller  privileges  known 
as  the  jut  Latit,  which  had  formerly  been  allowed  to  the 
ancient  aUied  towns  of  Latium,  and  of  course  the  nume- 
rous colonies,  planted  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  defence, 
posaessed  the  rail  franchise  as  of  old.  A  very  few  towns, 
such  aa  Massilia  {Man§iUe$),  retained  a  sort  of  independ- 
enoe,  exempt  alike  from  taxation  and  from  the  interfer- 
anee  of  any  Roman  officer.  Still  a  few  others,  which  had 
brought  upon  themselves  the  an^  of  the  Romans  by  revolt 
or  by  the  stubbornness  of  their  resistance,  were  treated 
more  severely  than  all,  and  stood  on  the  level  of  the  old 
Italian  prefeetuxes. 

9  5.  With  these  general  rules  in  mind,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  the  condition  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  empire.  Nevertheless  there  are  one  or  two  por- 
tions which  require  special  notice.  The  peninsula  of 
Spain,  eoBqaered  at  last  after  300  years  of  warfare,  was 
divided  into  three  provinces.  Of  these,  Batica,  so-called 
from  the  Bsstis  {Ouaialqmivir),  was  the  southern  portion, 
the  district  formeriy  ooened  up  by  the  PhoBuieians,  and 
teeming  with  all  the  best  products  of  the  soil  whether 
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mineral  or  vegetable.  It  was  the  seat,  too,  of  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  woollen  and  linen  goods 
and  wrought  iron,  and  its  capital,  Gades  {Cadiz),  was  to 
the  Western  Mediterranean  what  Alexandria  was  to  the 
Eastern  Sea.  This  was  the  senatorial  province,  governed 
as  in  the  old  days  by  a  proconsul,  and  only  sensible  of 
change  in  the  fact  that  extortion  no  longer  ran  riot.  The 
two  other  divisions.  Tarraconensis  and  Lusitania  {Portii- 
gal  and  the  North-West  Iliglilands)  were  occupied  largely 
by  warlike  tribes  akin  to  the  modem  Basques,  and,  as 
h.is  been  Kuid,  they  were  held  in  check  by  a  series  of  large 
military  colonies.  The  great  coast  road  from  Italy  to 
Marseilles  was  continued  to  Tarraco  and  thence  to  the 
iisBtis  valley  and  the  ocean.  Other  roads  opened  on  to 
this,  and  the  presence  of  the  legionary  and  the  trader 
resulted  in  fifty  years  in  the  complete  Bomanization  of 
the  most  stubborn  of  all  the  subject  peoples. 

§  6.  In  Gaul  another  system  was  adopted.  If  the 
Spanish  provinces  were  an  example  of  coercion,  those  of 
Gaul  were  equally  an  example  of  indulgence.  The  whole 
of  the  four  divisions  were  indeed  brought  into  direct  inter- 
course with  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  &  newly  founded  strategic 
colony,  as  their  centre,  by  means  of  roads ;  and  the  Nar- 
bonese  was  planted  with  Italian  colonies  in  all  directions. 
But  the  Narbonese  had  long  ceased  to  be  Gaulish.  The 
provinces  of  Aquitania,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  still  profoundly  Gaulish.  Yet  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  old  system  of  clanship 
centralizing  round  separate  towns,  and  the  government 
of  these  clans  remained  in  its  original  hands.  But  there 
was  instituted  a  parliament  of  the  representatives  of  the 
cantons  or  clans  who  met  annually  at  Lugdunum,  where 
they  were  brought  fully  into  contact  with  the  culture 
of  Roman  Gaul,  while  flattered  with  the  semblance  of 
self-government.  Even  the  Gallic  league  of  1,500  paces 
was  retained  as  the  unit  of  measure  along  the  great 
military  roads.  But  Roman  arts  and  method  of  agricul- 
ture, the  Roman  language  and  religion,  pushed  themselves 
so  silently  and  so  rapidly  that  when  Civilis  attempted  to 
recover  Gaul  for  the  Gauls  he  found  there  were  no  Gauls 
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lefl ;  all  haA  become  Bomans.  The  land  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing'  parts  of  the  whole  empire,  far  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  imperial  provinces,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  oeaseloss  dram  imposed  upon  it  for  men 
and  fund£i  to  recruit  the  legions  on  the  Rhine  frontier. 
llilitar>'  service,  indeed,  did  as  much  as  anything  to  break 
down  toe  barrier  between  Rome  and  her  subjects  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  in  none  more  than  in  Gaul. 

1 7.  Ifc  has  been  said  that  Egypt  was  placed  under  a 
prefect,  and  so  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  eovem- 
ment  etihar  by  a  Legatut  Casaru  or  by  a  proconsul.  This 
prefect  was  always  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and  not  an 
er/HM  9]^endidu*.  The  reason  for  this  anomaly  was  that 
Die  food  of  Borne  depended  upon  the  suppliesdrawn  thither 
from  .\lexandria.  To  have  interrupted  these  supplies  for 
a  fortnight  would  have  been  to  starve  Borne.  Tne  pro- 
vinces of  Africa  and  Sicily  furnished  large  quantities  of 
com ;  but  Egypt  was  the  real  granary  of  the  empire.  It 
was  moreover  situated  in  a  peculiarly  defensive  position, 
forming  as  it  did  the  *  key  of  sea  and  land '  between  Asia 
and  Africa.  To  have  allowed  one  of  the  old  nobles  to 
obtain  an  asoendencv  there  would  have  been  to  risk  a 
revolt,  and  Egypt,  if  not  turbulent,  was  at  least  rich 
enough  to  maintain  a  lengthy  struggle.  Hence  the  choice 
of  an  equestrian  prefect — a  man  usually  of  no  claims  to 
ascendency ;  hence  the  harsh  treatment  of  Gallus  for  hih 
abuse  of  his  oflice  there ;  and  hence,  too,  the  jealous  ruU* 
that  DO  senator  should  visit  Egypt  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  Princeps. 

1 8.  How  the  great  frontier-line  of  the  north  was  formed 
and  maintaini>i<  has  alreadv  been  detailed.  The  great 
military  eamps  became  each  in  time  a  populous  town — 
Um  mdUw  of  the  trade  and  civilisation  of  tneir  respeoktve 
(Mill lull,  as  they  were  of  the  great  highways.  Here  the 
Germaiis  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  Boman  standards, 
and  returned  home  carrying  with  them  at  least  one 
element  in  eiviliealion— that  of  order  and  discipline. 
Hereabouts  settled  the  discharged  legionary  after  his 
sixteen  years  of  service,  and  so  gradually  occupied  th* 
soil  with  a  Boman  pt^ralatioD.    PubUc  buildings  sprang 
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up  as  the  goyernor  and  his  adjatants  emulated  in  the 

Srovinces  the  example  of  CsBsar  at  home,  and  to  this 
ay  the  majority  of  the  great  strategic  centres  are  busy 
and  important  towns.  Beyond  the  border,  as  on  the 
Euphrates,  lay  perhaps  petty  states  which  owned  a  sort 
of  allegiance  to  Borne.  One  by  one  these  lapsed  to  the 
conqueror  by  failure  of  the  royal  hne  or  by  testament,  or 
forfeited  their  independence  by  revolt ;  but  by  that  date 
the  camps  had  become  cities,  well  able  to  maintain  their 
position  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  barbarians  beyond. 
In  Africa  the  nomad  tribes  showed  little  animosity. 
The  Romans  occupied  the  old  domains  of  Carthage  and 
Numidia,  confining  themselves  to  the  coast  in  the  main, 
and  a  new  Carthage  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one ; 
but  the  interior  was  left  to  the  Gaetuhans  and  their 
fellows,  and,  unmolested,  the  latter  were  content  to  be 
tractable. 

§  9.  The  great  roads  which  brought  every  part  of  their 
world  within  reach  of  the  Romans  remain  to  this  day  as 
the  highways  of  trade.  Each  road  was  mapped  out  into 
sections,  the  names  of  its  towns  and  villages  entered  in 
a  gazetteer,  and  the  distances  accurately  recorded.  More- 
over there  were  added  particulars  of  each  town,  its  size, 
trade,  government,  etc.,  and  the  whole  compilation  was 
known  as  the  Breviarium  Imperii — the  masterpiece  and 
symbol  of  Augustus'  consolidated  empire. 

§  10.  The  worship  of  Augustus,  repressed  at  Bome — at 
least,  so  far  as  to  forbid  the  erection  of  temples  in  his 
honour — flourished  in  the  provinces.  To  Augustus  the 
provincials  owed  peace  and  security,  freedom  from  the 
horrors  of  a  Verres'  extortions,  the  revival  of  trade, 
agriculture,  arts,  and  wealth.  They  regarded  him  as  a 
deus  prcesens;  and  to  his  name,  before  and  after  death, 
they  erected  altars  and  temples  in  numbers.  One  such 
temple  stood  at  Ancyra  (Angora)  in  Lycaonia,  and  on  its 
walls  still  remain  the  fragments  of  an  inscription  known 
as  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum.  On  this  Augustus  sets 
forth  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  the  history  of  his  doings  as 
Princeps,  the  dates  and  characters  of  the  honours  decreed 
to  him,  his  wars  and  conquests,  his  arrangements  to  secure 
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fthem,  his  colonies,  his  measores  to  aggrandize  Rome,  the 
temples  he  restored  and  the  public  buildings  which  he 
erased  to  be  built,  the  largesses  which  he  gave  to  his 
people  and  his  legions,  his  reTcnaes  and  expenditures, 
nis  fle^  and  forces — in  a  word,  a  succinct  rhumrU  of  his 
life  and  work.  To  this,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ment of  Roman  arohaology,  we  owe  most  of  that  cer- 
tainty which  we  possess  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
first  jPrineepe — a  history  which  is  but  scantily  recorded 
in  (he  aneeaotet  of  Suetonius  and  other  writers,  and  has 
no  historian  of  its  own  properly  so  called. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
14-17.  A.D. 

i  1.  Slight  laUrai  of  Uh  Rajgn  of  AagartiM  m  oomiwrwl  with  that 
«f  TBMfiw-l  S.  PtoaUv  DUBealtiM  of  Tibwiw  oa  the  Dsml^  of 
AmmUm-H  >•  Difidaoo*  of  Tibwlw;  iti  B«moii»— |  4.  ffia 
Ymmatm  of  hb  Poiitkai  a  Mutakos  On*— |  5.  First  Acta  of 
Tlbwiw  :  tho  Will  of  Aqrafew— {  6.  VtmOu  of  Agripp*  P.wtamtu 
aad  JoUa  Uaiot—4  7.  Duaffootioo  In  tha  Annv ;  its  Omum— 
I  8.  Rwolt  of  tho  Panaooiaa  and  of  (|  9)  tha  Gornaa  Logioo*-. 
f  10.  Fin*  aad  Saeoad  Oanpaign*  of  Octaaaieaa— |  II.  Last  Gam- 
paigBaad  Bacall  at  OafanMins 

S  1.  With  the  aeoession  of  Tiberins  Roman  history  once 

r'a  umuam  tometbing  of  that  dramatic  interest  which 
acterixe*  the  era  of  the  Gracchi,  of  Cicero  and  of 
Cnear.  The  reien  of  Augustus,  brilliant  as  it  was,  and 
•tadded  with  illustrious  names,  is  yet  one  of  the  least 
intemting  epochs  in  authentic  history :  it  is  simply  the 
narrative  of  the  deeds  of  Aogostm,  and  of  no  one  else.  The 
Prinoem  was  too  strong  and  too  confident  to  allow  of  any 
rirak  m  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  Agrippa  and  Mtecenas, 
MeMsIa  and  Taurus,  Maroellus,  the  young  Agrippas,  Liria 
and  the  two  Julias,  are  all  so  many  mutes  in  ue  monologue 
whenin  Augustus  is  the  actor.  Scarcely  any  person  in 
histovy  is  so  little  known  in  proportion  to  the  position  he 
filled  M  M  M«e<na>.  And  it  was  tne  same  with  all  the  others. 
Aognatna  was  Um  head  of  the  world,  and  in  him  centred  all 
interest,  Iraring  none  to  spare  for  his  surrounding  court. 
And  yet  little  as  we  know  of  a  Maceoas  or  a  Livia,  we  know 
searody  more  of  the  ehmnder  of  Aagnstus.  The  years  of 
his  rftgn  are  mere  aanalt  without  £mmatic  life;  but  the 
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timet  of  Tiberius  have  come  down  to  u«  chronicled  in  the 

T8  of  historians  who  were  masters  of  character-sketching. 
2.  Summoned  to  the  deathbed  of  Augustus  at  Nola, 
Tiberius  arrived  to  find  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years, 
the  chosen  successor  of  his  deceased  stepfather.  The  fact  that 
he  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  Augustus  was  proof 
that,  so  far  as  one  man's  choice  could  decide,  he  was  to  be 
the  heir  to  the  principate.  But  the  position  was  one  of 
uniisual  difficulty.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  such  thing 
as  succession  to  the  position  left  vacant  by  Augustus' 
death.  That  position  had  been  won  by  the  merits  of  him 
who  filled  it,  with  the  assent  of  nine-tenths  of  the  world  ; 
and  he  had  held  it,  with  scrupulous  punctilio,  only  as  the 
servant  of  the  state.  Who,  then,  was  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  events  now  that  he  was  dead  ?  The  evils  which 
had  made  his  autocracy  imperative  were  overpast ;  why  not 
restore  the  republic,  which  had  slumbered,  not  perished, under 
his  rule  1  Or  if  autocracy  must  still  endure,  who  was  to 
appoint  a  second  Princeps  1  By  what  right  could  Augustus, 
himself  the  servant  of  the  state,  devolve  the  government 
upon  a  person  of  his  own  choosing  1  And  if  his  choice  was 
not  to  be  held  valid,  who  was  to  name  a  successor  ?  Did 
that  power  lie  with  the  senate,  or  with  the  people,  or  with 
both  1  And  finally,  when  that  point  was  decided,  there 
remained  the  most  difiicult  problem  of  all — who  should  be 
chosen  t  Would  the  pride  of  the  nobles  brook  any  i)eaceful 
succession  to  that  supremacy  which  Augustus  had  wielded 
by  virtue  of  the  sword  ?  Would  not  the  populace  and 
armies  alike  set  up  their  own  favourite — possibly  Germani- 
cus,  the  son  of  Drusus?  Last  of  all,  what  {personal  title 
had  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus  to  the  principate,  the 
sterner  stepson  of  a  stern  father,  a  mere  general  of  more 
prowess  and  genius  than  popularity,  not  more  noble  than 
his  fellows  of  the  houses  of  Domitius,  of  Metellus,  or  of 
Cornelius  1 

§  3.  Of  all  these  perplexities  Tiberius  was  well  awar& 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  really  cared  sufficiently 
for  his  inheritance  to  have  asserted  it  by  force,  had  necesity 
arisen.  In  his  retirement  to  Rhodes  he  had  shown  that  at 
any  rate  he  did  not  care  to  play  the  rival  in  an  old  man's 
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■ffaetaoiM  to  the  Toong  AgrippM.  Bat  whatever  his  own 
feelii^;t,  thoee  of  hit  mother  were  decided.  She  had  been 
working  towards  this  end  for  years ;  and  now,  when  the 
reward  of  her  efforts  was  withm  her  reach,  it  found  her 
fully  prepared.  She  kept  secret  all  news  of  the  demise  of 
Angostos,  surrounding  herself  with  guards  of  her  own 
selection  and  ordering  until  Tiberius  himself  arrived  to 
take  over  his  rishtful  duties  as  son  of  the  dead  man  and 
commander'in-cnief  of  the  entire  military  forces  of  Rome, 
by  Tirtne  of  his  proconsular  imperium.  The  course  of 
events  now  rested  with  him  rather  than  with  her. 

Bat  Tiberius  showed  no  rash  haste — indeed,  no  eagerness 
— in  aseertins  himself  as  Princeps.  He  was  well  aware  how 
Boeh  Julius  had  loet»  how  much  Augustus  had  gained,  by 
contempt  for,  or  deference  towards,  the  forms  of  consti- 
tutional law.  Augustus  had,  indeed,  reached  the  throne  by 
the  help  of  the  sword,  but  his  seat  thereon  had  been  ratifieti 
and  determined  by  the  senate  in  conclave.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  violence  now  if  the  senate  would  but  show  itself 
as  amenable  as  before.  Tiberius  accordingly  summoned 
that  body  to  decide  what  honours  should  be  done  to  the  dead 
man.  That  point  settled,  their  thoughts  naturally  turned 
to  his  iueeeesor.  Tiberius  expressed  no  wish  for  empire. 
If  they  would  have  him  as  their  Emperor,  he  was  ready  to 
do  his  beet ;  if  they  desired  to  follow  any  other  course,  he 
was  indifferent.  The  senators  devolved  upon  Tiberius  by 
r^nlar  proeess  all  the  powers  and  privil^es  of  the  lait^ 
Prii..  .••.<•,  t^ad  so  establisned  the  double  precedent  that  the 
'  in  of  an  Emperor  rested  with  themselves,  and  that 
iity  of  an  Emperor's  title  was  secured  by  the  Lex 
I  h*'  Act  by  which  they  ratified  their  choice. 

>;  4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tiberius'  hesitation  to  thrust 

himself  forward  had  little  real  ground.     It  was  due  to  the 

that  Rome  was  anxious  to  restore  onoe  more 

•nt  of  the  senate  and  eomitia.     Bat  Rome 

c.     The  popalaoe,  as  a  whole,  gained  too 

>  govenuneot  to  wish  for  a  reversion  to 

nate  aristoeratio  jobbery  and   mob-rule  of    the 

^•nblie.     The  provioees  supported   the  principate 

heart  and  soul,  and  with  fisr  better  cause.     The  army  was 
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not  yet  prepared  to  disr^;ard  the  oath  by  which  it  had 
tendered  allegiance  to  the  partner  of  Augustus'  powers, 
and,  in  ^eat  part,  it  ev^n  loved  Tiberius,  whose  brilliant 
services  in  Asia,  in  Pannonia,  and  in  Germany,  had  upheld 
the  honour  of  Rome  without  reverse.  Germauicus  was  a 
possible,  but  far  from  a  probable  rival ;  and  the  same 
was  true  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Julia,  and  so 
grandson  of  Augustus.  But  the  good  sense  of  Rome  was 
not  yet  so  utterly  dead  that  the  merit  earned  by  thirty 
years  of  indefatigable  service  had  no  claims  in  her  eyes. 
What  Tiberius  feared  was  that  stubborn  aristocracy  of 
blood  which  Julius  had  sought  to  repress  by  sternness  and 
Augustus  by  diplomacy.  Yet  there  was  no  one  of  them  all 
who  could  have  ventured  to  assert  himself ;  not  one  who 
had  at  his  command  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
party ;  and  all  were  so  jealous  of  their  equality  that  they 
would  have  preferred  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of 
Tiberius,  with  its  show  of  claim,  however  slight,  rather 
than  to  that  of  any  of  their  own  number — all  equally 
proud,  but  all  equally  reduced  to  acknowledging  the  late 
Emperor  as  their  superior. 

§  5.  The  first  act  of  the  new  Princeps  was  to  publish  and 
execute  the  will  of  Augustus.  Continual  advances  to 
the  cerarium  had  so  far  drained  the  purse  of  the  Caesar  that 
his  property  was  found  to  be  of  no  extraordinary  amount 
Nevertheless,  he  directed  large  legacies  to  be  paid  to  the 
people,  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  praetorians,  urban-guards, 
and  legionaries,  the  latter  of  whom  received  300  sesterces 
each.  Personal  friends  received  further  testimonies  of  his 
good-will ;  and  the  balance  of  his  estate  was  divided  be- 
tween Tiberius  and  Livia,  the  latter  receiving  one-third. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  with  due  pomp,  although 
Tiberius  interfered  to  prevent  an  excessive  show  of  adula- 
tion, saying  that  he  did  not  wish  his  own  private  sorrows 
to  be  a  burden  to  his  people.  In  a  similar  spirit  he  de- 
clined many  of  the  compliments  which  the  senate  hastened 
to  lavish  upon  himself,  and  while  accepting  the  title 
of  Augusta  for  his  mother,  refused  to  accept  for  her 
the  designation  of  Maier  Patrice,  For  Germanicus  he 
asked   the  proconsular  imperium ;    his    own   son  Drusus 
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h«  WM  content  to  we  coMoMedgnatw  for  the  ensuing 
yew. 

i  6.  The  eo— meaeemeat  of  the  reign  wm  shadowed  by 
the  death  of  AgripM  Poetomus,  the  youngest  and  *  Inratish ' 
•on  of  Agrippa.  He  had  been  imprisons  for  some  yean 
in  the  island  of  Planasia,  near  Elba,  seemingly  because  of 
his  open  disregard  for  that  higher  morality  which  Augustus 
had  striren  to  inculcate  by  his  own  example.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  grandfather's  death,  a  centurion,  acting  on 
orders  broo^t  by  Sallnstius  Crispus,  executed  the  prisoner. 
From  whom  the  order  came  can  never  be  known.  Pro- 
bably Livia  was  answerable  for  it.  A  few  months  later 
oeeuned  an  event  which,  had  it  happened  sooner,  would 
have  amply  justified  such  a  measure ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Livia,  or  even  Augustus,  was  aware  of  a  conspiracy* 
which  aimed  at  setting  up  such  a  despicable  claimant  as 
a  candidate  for  the  principate,  for  there  is  a  story  that  the 
Utt4'r  f^nve  oniers  to  have  his  prisoner  removed  at  the  in- 
stant of  his  own  death.  We  only  know  that  no  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  murder,  although  Tiberius,  on  receiving  news 
that  '  what  he  had  ordered  was  done,'  emphatically  denied 
having  given  such  an  order,  and  threatened  that  a  public 
investigation  should  be  held.  In  the  same  vear  died  the 
alder  «lnlia,  the  banished  wife  of  Tiberius.  Her  death,  like 
that  of  Agrippa,  is  unhesitatingly  laid  to  the  char^  of 
Tiberius  by  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius ;  but  there  is  no 
tvidanee  for  the  statement,  and  even  if  it  were  trae,  the 
httt  of  her  having  once  intrigued  against  a  strong  and 
•sttled  government  is  ample  excuse  for  severer  measures  on 
the  part  of  a  new  ruler,  whose  position  was,  as  yet,  in- 
secure. 

I  7.  But  men's  attention  was  soon  turned  upon  the  more 
menacing  attitude  of  the  legions.  The  news  of  the  death 
of  Attgastos  had  been  marked  by  a  brief  relaxation  of  dia- 
eipHaa  fai  the  eampe  of  the  three  legions  which  garrisoned 
PaanooiA.  Brief  as  the  resnite  was,  it  gave  time  for  the 
slumbering  diseontent  of  Uie  veterans  to  awake.  The 
niaintMrniiee  of   hie  eaoraMNn  army  had  beea  not  the 

1 1*  b«  M  MMfe  MMDMatf  fW  llw  tmUimm  tt  MMlift«M| 
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smallest  of  Augustas'  anxieties,  and  the  merely  financial 
difficulties  of  the  question  had  been  complicated  more  than 
once  bv  mutinous  murmurings  at  the  long  service  and  slight 
rewards  of  the  defenders  of  the  frontiers.  The  largesses 
which  had  been  the  expected  rights  of  the  legionaries  under 
the  command  of  a  Pompeius,  an  Antonius,  or  an  Octavian, 
who  depended  each  entirely  upon  his  army,  were  no  longer 
practicable.  There  were  no  more  Alexandrias  to  sack,  no 
more  rivals  whose  offers  must  be  outbidden  at  any  cost 
The  service  was  reduced  to  a  monotonous  garrison  duty  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  varied  only  by  profitless  incursions 
into  regions  never  rich,  and  long  since  drained  of  their 
scanty  booty  in  previous  campaigns.  Yearly  the  difficulty 
of  recruiting  the  ranks  for  so  uninviting  a  service  became 
greater,  and  in  place  of  Italians,  the  legions  were  filled  by 
Gauls,  Pannonians,  Asiatics — even  Germans  and  other 
peoples  as  yet  unconquered.  A  veteran  became  too  valuable 
to  be  lost,  and  the  old  practice  of  granting  early  discharge 
was  evaded  upon  any  plausible  excuse.  Sixteen  years  was 
the  nominal  limit  of  service  exacted  by  Augustus  ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  extended  even  to  forty  years,  and  even  if  discharge 
was  ostensibly  granted  at  an  earlier  date,  the  soldier  was 
not  suffered  to  leave  the  cantonments,  but  was  retained 
$ub  vexillo  —a  kind  of  reserve-man,  freed  indeed  from  the 
more  arduous  duties  of  the  common  private,  but  still  without 
any  tangible  reward  for  his  labours.  The  few  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  such  rewards  received  not  money,  or 
the  grant  of  rich  lands  in  Italy,  but  uninviting  allotments 
near  the  frontiers — '  scraps  of  marsh  and  mountain ' — 
which  offered  little  of  rest  and  ease  to  their  owners.  All 
these  grievances  were  intensified  by  the  contrast  offered  in 
the  case  of  the  praetorian  guards.  They  enjoyed  the  sun 
and  pleasures  of  Rome ;  they  had  no  enemies  to  chastise 
or  to  guard  against  day  and  night ;  their  discharge  came 
without  fail  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year ;  and  their 
pay  for  such  trifling  toils  as  they  endured  was  double  that 
of  the  hard-worked  legionary.  In  a  word,  they  were 
the  pampered  and  useless  pets  of  an  Emperor  who  allowed 
his  real  defenders  to  starve  and  toil  unrewarded. 

§  8.  The  three  Pannonian  legions,  headed  by  one  Percen- 
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niua,  an  old  hanger-on  of  the  Roman  theatres,  maltreated 
their  offioera,  rttfuaed  to  obey  orders,  and  were  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  refrain  from  more  violent  measures  while  re- 
{HMentatJTes  could  be  despatched  to  Rome  to  lay  their 
elaims  before  the  new  Princeps.  Tiberius'  position  was 
critieaL  The  mutineers  must  be  disarmed  at  all  costs,  and 
that  too  before  their  disaffection  could  spread.  There  was 
indeed  one  element  of  safety  in  that  the  Pannonian  legions 
had  no  high-bom  or  ambitious  leader  round  whom  to  ntlly ; 
but  in  Germany  there  were  eight  legions  who  idolized 
Oermanicus  it  was  said,  and  he  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  that  disaffected  house  of  which  came  Postumus  and 
the  Juliaa.  And  at  Rome  there  was  the  *  wolf  which 
Tiberius  held  by  the  ears,'  tha  turbulent  nobility ;  and 
there  was  no  Agrippa  or  Maecenas  in  whose  hands  to  leave 
Um  hom»goTemmeot  while  himself  was  absent.  The 
Prineeps  oonld  not  leave  the  city  in  person.  He  despatched 
his  son  Drusus  with  as  large  a  body  of  pnetorians  and 
urbftn*guards  as  could  be  spared,  and  bade  him  stay  by 
timely  oonoeasions  the  spread  of  disaffection.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  even  his  birth  and  rank  would  not  avail 
Drosns.  He  was  stoned  and  insulted,  and  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  his  mission,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in- 
terrened.  The  mutineers,  already  alarmed  at  their  own 
riolenee,  saw  therein  Uie  displeasure  of  the  gods  they  had 
fociwom.  They  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Drusus, 
and  he  punished  them  with  that  sharp  steel  for  which  he 
was  a  proverb. 

f  9.  At  the  same  moment  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhine- 
goaid  rose  in  mutiny.  Four  legions,  the  garrison  of  Lower 
uermany,  whose  hcMulquarters  were  among  the  Ubii,  defied 
their  commander,  the  legate  A.  Cascina,  and  made  the  same 
demands  as  theb  oonfr^res  in  Pannonia.  Here  the  sedition 
was  fomented  by  the  rabble  of  undisciplined  townsmen  and 
alaves  with  whom  Anirastos  had  recruited  the  German  army 
after  the  disaster  of  Yams,  and  the  situation  was  the  more 
daageiow  from  Um  readinen  of  the  German  tribes  to  take 
instant  advantage  oi  the  tronbles  of  their  enemies  and  erom 
the  Rhine.  Eveo  Gaul  was  disaffeoled,  worn  oat  and 
weary  of  incessant  military  senriea^  eonaeriptions,  and  im- 
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potto.  GermanicuB,  commander-in-chief  of  ihe  entire  force, 
WM  absent  at  Lugdunum,  where  he  was  revising  the 
census- lists  and  administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  provincials  on  behalf  of  the  new  ruler.  He  hurried 
instantly  to  the  camp,  and  his  presence  for  a  moment 
checked  the  outbreak.  But  on  his  proceeding  to  harangue 
the  men,  and  mentioning  the  legacy  by  which  Augustus  had 
acknowledged  their  deserts,  he  was  met  with  fresh  insult, 
and  was  constrained  to  pay  down  on  the  spot  double  that 
amoimt,  collected  as  best  might  bo  from  his  own  purse  and 
those  of  his  officers.  Even  then  he  was  unable  to  restore 
discipline,  and  despairing  of  safety,  despatched  his  wife 
Agrippina  and  her  infant  son  Caius  to  find  what  shelter 
they  could  with  the  Treviri.  Agrippina  was  a  favourite  with 
the  men,  and  her  son — it  was  here  he  won  his  name  of 
Caligula* — was  the  pet  of  the  legions.  Sentiment  prevailed 
where  menace  and  argument  had  failed.  The  troops  re- 
turned to  their  duties,  and  left  Germanicus  free  to  deal  with 
the  army  of  the  upi)er  province. 

Stationed  about  Castra  Vetera  (Xanten),  two  legions  of 
that  army  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  their  fellows  and 
were  giving  palpable  signs  of  defection.  But  Germanicus  now 
felt  himself  strong  in  the  loyalty  of  the  reclaimed  legions. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  as  if  to  do  battle  with  the 
recalcitrant  forces ;  and  the  stem  measures  of  Silius,  their 
legatus,  who  suddenly  cut  down  the  ringleaders,  coK)perated 
with  him  in  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  remainder. 

§  10.  To  prevent  idleness  from  still  further  demoralizing 
these  legions,  and  to  afford  them  at  the  same  time  the 
opportunity  of  wiping  out  by  fresh  glories  the  stain  of  their 
insubordination,  Germanicus  at  once  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  experiences  of 
Drusus  and  Tibenus  had  shown  how  little  was  to  be  gained 
by  such  aggressions  ;  those  of  LoUius  and  Varus  had  shown 
how  much  might  be  lost.  But  Germanicus  was  young  and 
eager,  ambitious  perhaps  to  show  that  a  province  might 
still  be  occupied  beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  he  had  the  ready 
excuse  that  the  death  of  Varus  and  his  legionaries  was  as 

*  From  caliga,  a  miliUry  boot.  This  child  lived  to  be  Um  mad  Empenir, 
n-il  A.D. 
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yet  not  atoned  for.  Disrenrding  the  dying  injunctions  of 
Au^tiu,  wherein  he  bade  Tiberioa  use  hia  l^ona  to 
maintain  rather  than  to  extend  the  power  of  Rome,  the  pro- 
cooaul  attacked  the  Marti,  cruahed  tnem  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  onslaofht,  and  turning  northwards  towards  the 
Broeteri  and  usipetes,  with  difficulty  brought  back  his 
army  intact  No  actual  snceesa  was  achieved;  rather,  a 
dangerous  and  implacable  enemy  had  been  roused  afresh. 
Keverf hakes,  the  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Germanicus, 
and  the  adrocacy  of  Tiberius  may  have  been  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  conciliate  the  legions  by  the  show  of  apprecia- 
tion. Thus  encouraged,  Germauicus  again  assumed  the 
Mgresaive  in  the  year  15  A.D.  While  he  himself  attacked 
toe  Cbatti  in  the  north,  Csecina  advanced  from  Castra 
Vetera  upon  the  Cherusci,  now  disorganized  by  the  quarrels 
of  Segcstes  and  Arminiu&  The  former  at  once  sided  with 
the  invaders,  and  delivered  up  to  their  keeping  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  i  'low,  and  numerous  other  defenceless 

hoataces.      1 ^  from  this  expedition,  Caecina  heard 

that  Inguiomerus,  heretofore  an  ally  uf  the  liomans,  had 
oooe  amin  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  pi  Anninius  ;  he 
received  orders  to  strike  eastwards  at  once  to  the  Amisia 
{EtnM\  where  his  column  was  joined  by  that  of  Germanicu.s, 
which  had  reached  the  same  spot  by  water.  Successful  as 
the  actual  movement  was,  it  etfected  nothing  of  real  value. 
The  ill-omened  Saltus  Teutoburgensis  was  revisited,  and 
the  bones  of  the  victims  of  Arminius'  treachery  were  duly 
buried  ;  but  that  chieftain  all  but  repeated  his  former 
triumph,  and  the  legions  of  Caicina  were  compelled  to  tight 
de«penit4*ly  for  tli^-ir  return.  Humour  had  even  reported 
tho'  '  hey  reappeared  at  the  bridge  by  Castra 

Ve'  ma's  confidence  alone  had  saved  from 

bei:  iifluence  of  panic.     Germanicus  him- 

seli,  wsy  of  his  sdvance,  lost  many  men  in 

the  suii  1 1  of  the  tide  over  the  low  marsh-lands  of 

the  lowt: 

$11.  In  the  year  16  A.l>.  occurred  the  last  effort  to 
subjugate  the  wUdeniese  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
Six  Icgiona  were  moved,  aa  in  the  preceding  year,  by  way 
of  the  Lactti  Flevo  (ZwftUr  Zm)  and  the  norUiwii  coasta,  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  AmUia,  and  thence  struck  into  the 
interior.  On  reaching  the  Visurgis  (fVeser)  they  were  met 
by  the  entire  force  of  the  German  confederacy  under 
Arminius,  and  were  compelled  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river.  Once  across,  they  were  beset  on  all  sides,  and  a 
stubborn  battle  left  the  Romans  in  possession  of  the  field. 
Yet  the  victory  could  not  have  been  very  decisive,  for 
further  advance  was  still  contested,  and  no  tangible  result 
had  been  obtained  when  the  column  at  last  wheeled  about 
and  retired.  Indeed,  the  boasting  language  of  the  Komans 
which  claims  the  subjugation  of  the  north  finds  its  best, 
commentary  in  the  fact  that  the  wrecking  of  many  of 
Germanicus'  transport  ships  off  the  north  coast  at  once 
aroused  the  tribes  to  fresh  efforts.  Still,  the  campaign 
ended  without  further  disaster;  but  whatever  dreanu  of 
future  success  Germanicus  may  have  entertained  were 
thwarted  by  his  recall  to  Home  to  act  as  consul  in  the  year 
18  A.D.  Whether  another  campaign  would  have  finally 
conquered  the  Germans,  and  planted  the  Roman  legions  on 
the  Elbe,  may  be  questioned.  That  had  been  the  motive 
for  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius — a  purpose  which, 
if  accomplished,  would  have  shortened  by  many  hundreds 
of  miles  the  immense  frontier-line  of  the  empire,  and  by 
diminishing  its  extent,  would  have  consolidated  its  strength. 
But  loth  as  he  was  to  confess  it,  even  Tiberius  saw  the 
futility  of  the  attempt,  and  had  full  cause  for  recalling 
Germanicus  before  his  rashness  could  briti^  upon  Rome 
another  disaster  like  that  of  Varus.  There  was  still,  per- 
haps, a  possibility  that  peaceful  intercourse  would  effect 
what  force  could  not  achieve.  Moreover,  it  was  contrary 
to  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  leave  one  general  long  in 
command  of  the  same  army  ;  and  the  reproach  of  jealousy 
with  which  his  recall  of  Germanicus  was  greeted  is  unjusti- 
fiable. Discretion  and  policy  alike  advised  it,  and  the 
presence  of  Germanicus  was  needed  elsewhere.  Had 
jealousy  been  the  motive  for  his  recall  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  at  once  entrusted  with  the  Asiatic  commissiou 
which  was  now  thrust  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
17-23,  A.D. 

i  1.  Trmmm  st  Boom  ;  ClenaM  ;  Libo  Drosot— {  2.  AmiBwatfciii  of 
0»ppmio«i^—%  S.  P»ll  of  liMobodaiM  and  of  Arminias— {  4.  Oennaa* 
low  iHUii  Um  Attain  of  Am  |  5.  TmcfuioMM  and  Blieofinpofit — 
I  6.  OowfaMt  of  Cb.  PiM ;  D«th  of  Gomuiieiw— i  7.  RtibolUoa 
•ad  Triid  of  PiM>— f  8.  Critieun  of  Um  Rolaliam  ol  Tlbwiw,  nm, 
•ad  OtnaHUow— f  9.  Chwaoler  aad  AdvuMemmt  of  S^miiu— 
f  10.  1W  Bavolt  of  flotvi  and  8aenmr-|  11.  Dmsas  noeiTw  the 
TVAmmCm  Pdealas  ;  Impwahiaoato  at  Boom. 

I  1.  The  most  moderate  of  rulers  might  have  looked  with 
■aspicion  on  Germaniciu,  for  the  mutinous  Rhine  armies 
haa  hailed  him  as  their  chief  and  shouted  aloud  their 
readiiMM  to  eondoct  him  to  Rome  and  put  him  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Gasart  if  he  would  but  give  the  word.  His 
tact  or  his  good  sense  enabled  him  to  treat  as  they  deserved 
rach  traitoroos  suggestions,  but  the  event  may  well  have 
led  to  additional  precautions  on  the  part  of  Tiberius,  the 
more  as  treason  was  indisputably  at  work  in  Italy  itself. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  execution  of  Postumus  that  measure 
reoeiTed  its  justification  in  the  conspiracy  of  one  Clemens, 
a  freedman,  whose  reeemblanee  to  the  son  of  Agrippa  led 
lum  into  the  position  of  a  pretender.  For  some  months  he 
aaored  mysterioosly  ^m  town  to  town,  carefully  avoiding 
all  close  examination,  and  industriously  spreading  the 
report  that  Agrippa  had  never  been  executed,  bat  survived 
in  himself  to  daun  the  throne.  Tiberias  was  too  cautious 
to  draw  attention  to  the  matter  by  any  show  of  alarm 
or  Tioleoee.  His  emtssariea,  by  pretending  to  support 
Clanaos,  drew  him  into  their  power,  and  he  was  privately 
Mi  to  death,  16  a.d.  Bat  in  the  very  same  y^ar  Libo 
Dmsos,  a  member  of  the  Scrilxmiaa  gtns,  a  relative  of 
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Augustus'  first  wile,  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  senate 
OD  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  For  upwards  of  a  year  Tiberius, 
it  is  said,  had  been  aware  that  the  culprit  was  indulging  in 
dreams  of  empire,  and  consulting  astrologers  with  designs 
as  sinister  as  silly.  Nevertheless,  he  bestowed  upon  mm 
various  marks  of  honour,  including  the  pnetorship.  Bat 
Libo  the  more  confidently  continued  in  his  folly,  and  was  at 
last  arrested  by  the  consuls  on  the  information  of  Fulcinius 
Trio,  a  delator  of  unenviable  notoriety,  who  demanded  a 
trial  before  the  senators.  Disgust  might  have  led  Tiberius 
to  make  an  example  of  a  conspirator  whose  prosecution  was 
brought  on  by  his  fellow-nobles ;  but,  in  fact,  the  event 
forestalled  him.  Libo  committed  suicide  before  his  case 
was  completed,  and  Tiberius  could  only  express  regret  that 
Uie  culprit  had  not  waited  to  be  pardoned.  He  has  gained 
no  credit  for  his  expressed  regrets ;  but  it  may  be  noticed 
that  Fulcinius  was  forced  to  suicide  twenty  years  later ; 
that  Firmino  Cato,  the  false  friend  who  first  whispered 
to  the  Princeps  his  suspicions  of  Libo,  was  driven  into  exile 
within  eight  years ;  and  that  the  senators  and  consuls  alone 
were  responsible  for  the  commencement  and  result  of  the 
trial. 

§  2.  In  17  A.D.  Germanicus  triumphed  over  'the  Angri- 
yarii*  and  all  other  tribes  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;'  so  carefully 
did  public  ostentation  at  home  conceal  the  reality  of  foreign 
events.  The  good  auspices  of  Tiberius  were  honoured  by 
the  erection  of  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  liberal  largess  gratified 
the  populace,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  Princeps  who  did  not 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  shows  and  games  which 
Augustus  had  lavishly  maintained.  The  public  content- 
ment was  further  heightened  by  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  salesf  to  one-half  of  the  previous  amount,  a  step  rendered 
possible  to  an  impoverished  exchequer  by  the  annexation  of 
Cappadocia.  Archelaus,  the  vassal  king  of  that  country, 
had  shown  signs  of  contumacy  towards  Tiberius'  govern- 
ment, and  had  been  summoned  to  Rome  in  order  to  stand 
his  trial  before  the  senate.  A  Roman  procurator,  possibly  of 
the  neigh1)ouring  province  of  Cilicia,  was  implicated  in  the 

*  This  was  the  one  tribe  which  sctuaUy  made  ■ubmiasion  to  the  BomaiM  aftflr 
the  last  campaign  of  Oermanicos. 
t  See  pp.  41,  62. 
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diarge;  bat  the  trial  ended  in  an  acquittal.  Archelaos 
died,  however,  in  the  eoone  of  the  year,  from  disgust  or 
appreheoaion.  The  organisation  of  the  new  province  was 
entrusted  to  Gennanicus,  who  left  Rome  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  Asia ;  Drusus  left  at  the  same  time  to  take  the 
eomauuMl  of  the  Pannonian  legions. 

§  3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  beyond  the 
Rhine  (16  A.D.)  had  left  Arminius  at  liberty  to  deal  with 
his  riral  Maroboduus,  chief  of  the  Marcomanni.  The  latter, 
finding  himself  worsted  and  unpopular  because  of  his 
Romanising  policy,  appealed  for  aid  to  Tiberius.  The  Pan- 
nonian I^ons  were  accordingly  instructed  to  protect  him, 
and  did  so  as  far  as  Arminius  was  concerned.  But  the 
Prinoepe,  in  accordance  with  his  regular  policy,  contrived  to 
foment  intrigues  against  Maroboduus,  as  a  dangerous  neigh- 
bour ;  and  in  18  A.D.  that  prince  was  driven  out  by 
Cataalda,  a  brother  chieftain.  He  was  granted  an  asylum 
at  Ravenna,  where  he  died  in  36  A.D.  Arminius,  now  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  Germany,  forgot  his  patriotism  in 
hi*  ascendancy.  He  fell  into  disfavour,  struggled  for  some 
time  against  his  enemies,  and  was  finally  assassinated  about 
81  A.  D.  One  of  his  tribesmen  had  ofi'ered  to  remove  him 
by  poison  if  Tiberius  wished  it ;  and  that  Emperor  had 
replied  by  quoting  the  case  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  treacherous 
physician.  He  argued,  doubtless,  that  it  was  best  to  lot 
well  alone— to  leave  the  Germans  to  themselves  while  they 
would  permit  it 

g  4.  Gennanicus  reached  Asia  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  18  A.D.,  when  he  also  entered  upon  his  consulship. 
He  had  been  entrusted  with  powers  equal  to  thoee  exercised 
bj  Agrippa  on  his  mission  to  the  same  quarter,*  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  arrange  for  the  relations  of  Rome  with 
Armenia  and  Parthia.  Those  countries  had  been  the  scene 
of  continual  revolutions  since  the  interference  of  Gains 
Caear,  3  a.d.  The  Tigranea  whom  Gaius  had  set  upon 
the  Armenian  throne  had  been  snoceeded  by  various 
prineca  of  short-lived  authority,  and  even  by  a  princees 
named  Erato.  To  her  succeeded  Vonones,  that  son  of 
Phraatea  whom  Augnatos  had  retained  at  Rome  as  a  hoa- 
•  aMywai 
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tage,*  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  had  for  awhile 
held  the  sceptre  of  Parthia.  Like  Maroboduus  however 
he  had  disgusted  his  subjects  by  his  parade  of  Roman 
habits,  and  a  sudden  rising  had  resulted  in  his  expulsion  in 
favour  of  Artabanus,  a  Median  prince.  He  sought  refuge 
in  Armenia  at  the  moment  when  that  country  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  was  accepted  as  their  prince  by  its 
people.  But  Artabanus  followed  up  his  first  succeM  by 
atucking  him  in  his  new  kingdom;  and  when  Silanna, 
Prefect  of  Syria,  seizcil  Vonones,  and  retained  him  in 
custody  within  the  Roman  frontierH,  matters  were  doubly 
complicated  by  the  indignation  of  the  Armenians  and  the 
disappointment  of  Artabanus.  At  this  moment  Oermanicus 
arrived.  With  skilful  diplomacy  he  calmed  the  feelings  of 
both  parties.  Artabanus  he  gratified  by  removing  his  ex- 
rival  to  a  safer  distance ;  the  Armenians  were  persuaded 
that  they  could  di8{)en8e  with  his  rule,  and  allowed  Ger- 
manicus  to  crown  Zeno,  son  of  Polemo  of  Pontus,*  as  their 
king.  In  the  following  year  Vonones  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  the  honorary  custody  in  which  he  was  held, 
was  captured,  and  cut  down  by  one  of  his  pursuers. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  by  Germanicus  in 
the  settlement  of  Commagene,  whose  prince,  Antiochus  III., 
had  died  in  the  previous  year ;  and  of  the  territories 
of  Philopater,  a  prince  of  Cilicia,  left  vacant  from  the 
same  cause  and  date.  The  two  principalities  were  now 
combined  under  the  government  of  a  praitor.  Cappadocia 
was  now  organized  as  a  Caesarian  province,  and  some  abate- 
ment was  made  in  the  tributes  of  Judaea  and  Syria. 

§  5.  The  preceding  year  (17  a.d.)  was  marked  by  the 
fii-st  appearance  of  Tacfarinas,  yet  another  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  promiscuous  recruiting  redounded  to  the 
damage  of  the  Roman  arms.  This  man,  long  a  soldier  in 
the  Roman  service,  deserted,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Musulami,  a  nomad  tribe  of  the  interior,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  forays  upon  the  Roman  province. 
Heretofore,  Africa  had  been  remarkable  for  its  quietude, 
and  the  exploits  of  Tacfarinas  attained  from  that  cause 
possibly  more  lustre  than  they  merited.     The  proconsul, 

*  8«e  p.  1-1. 
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Furiuti  Camillas,  gained  such  rooeewet  over  him  howerer 
with  the  unall  force  of  one  legion — the  aole  nrrison  of 
Africa — that  he  claimed,  and  was  allowed,  uie  iiuigma 
trimmpkaiia.  After  the  accession  of  Tiberius  there  was  no 
such  bonottr  as  a  triamph  for  any  but  a  member  of  the 
CsBsar's  hooM.  Other  conquerors  could  aspire  only  to  the 
honour  now  bestowed  upon  Camillus — an  honour  whose 
chief  substance  was  the  privilege  of  wreathing  with  bays 
the  bast  of  him  who  obtained  it.  Scarcely  more  important 
were  the  events  by  which  Thrace  passed  virtually  under 
ptaloriaa  control,  in  the  year  18  A.D.  On  the  death  of 
RbflMseUlces,  12  A.D.,  his  territories  had  been  divided 
between  his  son  and  heir,  Cotys,  and  his  brother,  Rhe- 
■eoporis.  The  latter,  a  man  of  more  ambitious  temperament, 
had  received  onlv  the  more  sterile  regions  of  Thrace  as  his 
inheritance ;  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  intrigue  against 
hitf  nephew,  whom  he  at  length  got  into  his  power,  despite 
the  warnings  of  Tiberiuo,  who  <  laimed  suzerainty  over  the 
kingdom.  The  latter  now  ordered  the  instant  release  of 
Cotys,  and  Rhescuporis,  to  avoid  compliance,  put  that 
prince  to  death,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy. For  this  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  defend  his 
action,  and,  being  condemned,  was  banished  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  Thrace 
was  divided  between  his  son,  Rhcemetalces  II.,  and  the  sons 
of  Cotys,  for  all  of  whom  Trebellienus  Rufus  was  named 
guardian  and  regent. 

S  6.  Having  completed  his  Year's  labours  in  Asia,  Ger- 
manicas  indulged  in  a  tour  of  the  coast,  extending  as  far  as 
EgTpt  It  has  been  mentione<l  that  that  country  was 
jMloosly  guarded  by  Augustus.  Tiberius  was  equally 
jealous  of  its  security,  and  was  not  slow  to  remind 
Gennanicus  that  his  visit  without  express  permission  was 
a  breach  of  law.  But  the  slight  displeasure  of  the  Princepa 
euued  less  aooo^ance  to  his  adopted  son  than  did  the 
eoDtinoed  impartuianoe  of  Cnsros  Piso,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  had  aapowMled  SiUnus  at  the  sania  time  that  Ger* 
manietM  entered  Ana.  He  waa  the  very  tvpe  of  that 
nobi'  h  vexed  the  peace  of  the  EUnperor, 

and  .  >,  a  warm  fnend    of  Augusta  and 
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confident  in  such  friendship,  encouraged  him  in  every  way 
to  assert  his  high-boni  superiority  to  the  '  Vipaanian  puddle ' 
in  the  veins  of  Augustus'  grandson.  When  directed  to 
move  a  military  force  towards  Armenia,  18  A.D.,  Piso 
ignored  the  order ;  and  he  followed  up  this  passive  con- 
tumacy by  active  insults  during  the  winter  months,  when 
he  stigmatized  Germanicus  as  a  very  Persian  in  his  maDners, 
and  set  himself  studiously  to  win  the  demoralized  legions 
of  Syria  from  their  attachment  to  the  young  CsBsar. 
Plancina  too  exercised  a  woman's  spite  in  her  behaviour 
towards  Agrippina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  East  All  this  Germanicus  bore  at  first  with  indulgence, 
then  with  tolerance ;  but  on  returning  from  Kgypt  he  wa« 
so  incensed  at  length  that  he  ordered  Piso  at  once  to  quit 
his  province.  Before  the  latter  had  done  so  he  heard  that 
his  superior  had  fallen  sick,  and  waited  for  further  events, 
compromising  himself  by  the  vindictive  jealousy  with  which 
he  crushed  all  show  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
vincials at  the  receipt  of  better  news.  Such  covert  hos- 
tility naturally  led  to  scandal ;  and  when  Germanicus  died 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  his  friends  were  more  than  sus- 
picious that  Piso  had  resorted  to  the  services  of  one 
Martina,  a  female  poisoner  and  constant  companion  of  his 
wife. 

The  news  of  Germanicus'  varying  health,  and  the  sup- 
posed reason  of  his  illness,  was  feverishly  awaited  in  liome ; 
and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that  the  end  had  come, 
all  classes  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of 
grief.  The  arrival  of  Agrippina  and  her  children,  bringing 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  man,  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  affectionate  sympathy  which  followed  their  steps  from 
Brundisium  to  Rome.  Alone  amongst  all,  Livia  and 
Tiberius  showed  no  public  signs  of  mourning,  and  the 
people  eagerly  set  their  coldness  down  to  that  jealousy 
which,  they  said,  had  recalled  Germanicus  in  the  moment 
of  his  success  from  Germany.  All  clamoured  aloud  that 
Piso  should  appear  and  clear  himself  of  suspicion. 

§  7.  That  officer  had  at  last  quitted  Syria  on  the  receipt 
of  more  abrupt  orders  from  his  rival's  sick-bed  ;  but  he 
withdrew  no  further  than  the  island  of  Cos.     There  he 
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Nariit  of  G«nDanicu«'  deoeMe,  and  instantly  returned  to 
S\  n  u  The  command  had  devolved  upon  one  S«ntiuB.  who 
urepared  at  ooce  to  enforce  the  order  for  Piho's  expulsion. 
The  latter  endeavoured  to  raise  a  military  force,  and  was 

r -d  by  a  few  detachments  which  Sentius  speetiily  om- 

!        1  to   retire   into   the   uplands  of   Cilicia.     There  he 

Piso  in  Celenderis,  and  compellecl  him  at  length 

t    - aJer  and  quit  Asia  unconditionally.     He  returned 

to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival  was  at  once  impeached. 
Amongst  his  accusers  were  some  of  the  most  intimate 
of  Germanicus'  friends ;  his  own  supporters,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  numerous,  and  they  used  their  best  efforts  to 
•eenre  a  trial  before  Tiberius  in  person.  The  Princepe 
declined  to  be  judg<>.  He  preferred  to  let  the  nobles  treat 
their  eomrade  at  their  pleasure,  merely  declaring  that  the 
real  question  was  not  whether  Piso  had  poisoned  Ger- 
nanicQa,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  absurd,  but  whether 
he  had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  military  insubordmation. 
The  trial  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the  suicide  of  the 
defendant  before  the  completion  of  his  defence.  The 
■eoators  expunged  his  name  from  the  Fastis  and  were  only 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  Tiberius  from  confiscating 
nia  property. 

S  8.  The  death  of  Germanicus  was  put  down  to  the 
actual  orders  of  Tiberius  by  after  ages.  The  people  adored 
Agrippa's  non,  whose  military  exploits  in  the  North,  they  said, 
infls'  rius' jealousy.  Piso  had  been  purposely  selected 

as  a  :  >e  to  accompany  him  to  Asia,  and  had  even 

received  secret  orders  to  compass  his  death  by  whatever 
means.  But  the  whole  story  is  absurd.  Tiberius,  if  he 
felt  any  jealousy  for  Germanicus,  concealed  it  well.  He 
might  have  retained  him  inactive  at  home,  had  such  been 
his  feelinga,  instead  of  honouring  him  with  every  mark  of 
confidence,  and  placing  at  his  disposal  the  entire  resources 
of  th«  eastern  parts  of  the  empire.  To  recall  Silanus  was 
consistent  with  the  policy  which  forbade  the  same  officer  to 
ratein  the  same  command  for  many  years  together.  To 
■alert  Rao  was  perhaps  a  necessity,  for  Piso  was  too  dis- 
tisgoished  to  oe  left  without  the  indulgence  of  a  pro- 
ilate :  it  was  politic,  for  he  might  serve  as  a  useful 
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counterpoise  to  the  incautious  enthusiasm  of  GemuuiieM. 
Of  the  two,  Piso  was  indubitably  more  distasteful  to 
Tiberius;  but  Plancina  was  a  favourite  of  Augusta,  to 
whose  wishes  the  Princeps  always  yielded.  To  have  pur- 
posely set  up  Piso  to  run  Germanicus  to  death  would  have 
Men  to  raise  up  the  'wolf  whose  ears  he  held'  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  kinsman.  That  Germanicus  died  of 
poison  is  a  foolish  tale.  Chagrin,  perhaps,  aggravated  a 
constitutional  weakness.  Tiberius  did  not  seriously  mourn 
for  the  dead  man  because  he  had  little  positive  love  for  the 
child  of  his  abandoned  wife.  He  did  not  love  Piso  either, 
but  he  gave  him  every  opportunity  for  a  fair  trial  before 
his  peers — a  trial  which  he  would  not  face — and  the  charge 
which  he  pressed  was  not  that  of  murder,  for  which  there 
could  now  be  no  proof  or  disproof,  but  that  of  insubordina- 
tion. Piso  had  tampered  with  the  sword  which  was  Cajsar's 
only  ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  maintain  himself  by  force  of 
arms  in  his  province ;  he  had  defied  the  authority  of  a 
CsBsar.  Had  he  been  a  plebeian  such  an  offence  would  have 
cost  him  his  life  ;  that  he  was  of  the  very  bluest  of  the 
disaffected  blue  blood  of  Rome  lent  an  unpardonable  weight 
to  a  fatal  offence. 

In  Germanicus  Tiberius  lost  his  ablest  general,  one  who 
might  have  rivalled  Agrippa  or  Drusus  had  he  lived.  He 
had  already  proved  his  loyalty  in  the  revolt  of  Germany ; 
experience  might  have  given  him  discretion.  But  the  days 
of  conquest  were  for  the  present  over,  and  there  was  small 
field  left  for  the  prince  whom  his  countrymen  compared 
with  Alexander.  He  was  more  than  a  soldier,  something 
of  a  lUldrateur,  and  fond  of  the  peaceful  arts  ;  and  it  was 
his  frank  affability  that  endeared  him  to  the  Romans  by  its 
contrast  with  the  nervous  reserve  of  Tiberius. 

§  9.  It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  man  whose  influence 
guided  most  of  the  actions  of  Tiberius  during  the  next 
decade.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  part  of  the  policy  of 
Augustus  to  keep  about  his  court  the  leading  nobles  of 
Rome  by  entrusting  them  with  various  duties  of  an  im- 
portance only  apparent,  while  in  more  serious  matters  he 
relied,  at  least  during  their  lifetime,  upon  Agrippa  and 
Msecenas.     He  was  thus  enabled  to  relieve  himself  of  much 
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of  the  routine  duties  of  the  principate,  while  bestowing  a 
eompliment  upon  his  aasisunts.    Tiberius  made  the  mistake 
of  attamptiog  to  dispense  with  such  assistance,  and  to 
map  in  his  single  hand  the  whole  enormous   mass  of 
bosineeB  which  was  the  Emperor's  inheritance.     His  reason 
was  doubtless,  in  part,  mistrust  of  the  nobility,  and  in 
part  a  nenrooa  shyness,  which  preferred  any  amount  of 
ntigne  to  intereoarse  wiUi  men  of  his  own  grade.     But  he 
most  also  hare  the  credit  of  an  earnest  desire  to  do  hit 
daty,  and  to  act  on  the  proverb  that '  there  is  no  eye  like 
the  master's ' ;  and  if  he  failed  in  acting  up  to  that  maxim, 
he  is  rather  to  be  respected  for  the  effort  than  blamed 
for  its  Doo-eaooeas.     He  applied  himself  for  years  to  a 
eeMelfSM  round  of  buainees,  rarely  leaving  the  city,  and 
even    for   two   whole    years    never    finding   opportunity 
leaving  the  P«hMe-    But  the  strain  was  too  great;  and 
whan  .^ins  Seianns,  a  man  of  no  ostensible  rank  or  blood, 
showed  himself  possessed  of  the  will  and  the  talents  for 
relieving  the  Prinoeps,  the  latter  could,  without  inconsistency, 
find  advantage  in  the  of^rtnnity,  and  make  a  confidant  of 
one  nnderling  where  many  notables  would  have  been  an 
intolenble  annovanoe.     And  Sejanus  was  admirably  fitted 
for  the  part  which   he   played.     Talented   he   certainly 
was,  hot  this  was  his  one  virtue ;  of  unbounded  ambition, 
yet  eapable  of  waiting  for  years  for  his  opportunity  :  with- 
out a  oonseieDee,  as  keen  to  see  what  others  concealed  as 
clever  in  hiding  his  own  secrets,  the  prince  of  hypocrites, 
he  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  master  with 
a  perseverance  which  shirked  no  labours  and  shrank  from 
no  crinML     His   father  was  a  Homan  Eques  only,  but  on 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  the  Etruscan 
immmtum  of   his    birth-place  VolsiniL      From  the  very 
outesi  of  the  reign  he  attached  himself  to  the  Prinoeps, 
and  BOW,  SO  A.D.,  was  already  a  recognised  power  in  ttie 
govecBaBeat,  and  able,  by  the  mere  weidit  of  his  name,  to 
seeore  for  his  uncle,  Junius  Bbesos,  the  proconsulate  of 
Africa,  where  Tacfarinas    still  evaded  capture.      BliOi 
achieved  sucsssses  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years 
for  which  be  was  allowed  to  accept  the  title  of  vmftnJIm 
from  Us  fegioo— a  diatiaeliott  which  oooe  bat  a  Casar  ever 
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afterwards  attained  ;  but  it  was  not  until  24  A.D.  that 
TacfarinM  was  finally  defeated  and  killed  by  Dulalx'lla 

§  10.  Meantime,  the  indulgence  whirh  had  suffered  so 
many  fruitless  and  costly  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  was 
brought  to  account  by  a  revolt  of  Gaul.  That  nation  was 
filled  with  clients  of  the  great  Julius,  men  trained  in  the 
Roman  service,  well  aware  of  the  panic  which  Varus'  over- 
throw had  produced  at  Rome,  and  of  the  recent  disloyalty 
of  the  legions  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  A  widespread  con- 
spiracy was  headed  by  the  Treveri  and  the  JEdui,  the  ring- 
leaders being  Julius  Floras  and  Julius  Sacrovir,  a  Druid. 
The  youths  of  the  whole  nation,  collected  at  Augustodunum 
(AiUun)  to  pursue  a  Roman  education,  were  secretly  armed, 
and  it  was  only  the  impetuosity  of  some  of  the  smaller 
tribes  which  prevented  a  serious  and  simultaneous  rising. 
As  it  was,  the  outbreak  occurred  piecemeal,  and  C.  Si'ius, 
the  legate  of  the  province,  was  able  to  crush  it  in  detail, 
assisted  by  treachery  among  the  northern  confederates  of 
Florus.  The  southern  confederacy  gave  battle  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Augustodunum,  and  was  utterly  routed. 
Both  leaders  fell  fighting  to  the  last  with  a  handful  of 
followers ;  and  Sacrovir,  that  not  even  his  corpse  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  fired  the  house  in  which  he 
was  surrounded,  and  so  perished,  21  a.d.  Unlike  Augustus, 
Tiberius  made  no  attempt  to  visit  the  scene  of  action  in 
person,  even  in  the  character  of  a  pacifier.  That  duty  was 
left  to  Silius,  who  carried  it  out  with  a  severity  which 
spared  neither  the  loyal  nor  the  disaffected.  The  rebellion 
had  no  results.  As  a  protest  against  the  endless  exactions 
of  men,  horses,  money,  and  supplies  for  the  German  cam- 
paigns, it  came  too  late.  Those  campaigns  were  ended ; 
and  the  trouble  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  legacy  left 
over  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  than  as  due  to  Tiberius' 
policy. 

§  11.  The  only  notable  event  of  22  a.d.  was  the  advance- 
ment of  Drusus  to  partnership  in  the  Tribunitia  PoUstas 
with  his  father.  The  young  prince  was  not  popular.  He 
showed  something  of  that  brutality  which  had  ruined 
AgripPA  Postumus,  and  was  notorious  for  his  intemperance 
and  delight  in  bloodshed.     Nevertheless,  the  senate  wel- 
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cooMd  bia  riatitg  tUr  with  a  servile  adulation  which  was,  of 
ooana,  extended  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  The  '  assemblj 
•  •}  l. ings '  had  become  an  assembly  of  slaves.  It  was  useless 
t  i  riberios  to  maintain  that  rraard  which  Augustas  had 
shown  for  the  dignity  of  the  Order  when  Uie  senators 
themselves  trampled  it  under  foot. 

In  the  same  year  C.  Silanus,  the  late  Proconsul  of  Asia, 
bron^t  to  trial  for  extortion,  was  condemned  to  exile  by 
the  senate.  Tiberius  declined  however  to  send  him  to 
the  barren  rock  of  Gyaroa,  and  substituted  a  less  desolate 
spot,  For  similar  malversation  in  the  Cyrenaica,  Ctesius 
Cordos  was  condemned  ;  but  Tiberius  refused  to  allow  the 
prosecution  of  L.  Ennius,  who  was  accused  of  majesias  in 
that  he  had  converted  into  plate  a  silver  statue  of  the 
PrinoepsL  Saeh  trivial  charges  had  become  the  common- 
places  of  the  delators,  though  Tiberius  showed  a  sensible 
contempt  for  them.  Even  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  two 
knights  had  been  arraigned,  the  one  for  perjury  by  the 
name  of  Augustos,  the  other  for  daring  to  sell,  together 
with  a  garden,  the  statue  of  that  Emperor  which  stood 
therein ;  and  Granius  Marcellus  had  been  indicted  on  the 
doable  charge  of  extortion  and  tnajesUu,  having  forsooth 
dared  to  substitute  the  head  of  Tiberius  for  that  of  Augustus 
uiion  a  statue  of  the  latter  Emperor.  The  two  former  cases 
Tiberias  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  Augustus  had  not 
beMi  deified  in  <mier  to  be  a  snare  to  his  people,  and  that 
the  Ooda  eoald  avenge  their  own  wrongs.  Tne  charge  of 
■Myerfay  was  quashed  in  the  case  of  Granius,  and  proceed- 
ings taken  on  that  of  r^dtmda  alone.  Again,  in  17  A.D., 
he  declined  to  hear  the  case  of  Apuleia  \  arilla,  who  was 
indicted  for  libelling  both  himself  and  Augustus,  suffering 
the  senate  however  to  proceed  with  a  charge  of  immor- 
ality onder  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  laws.  The  senate, 
I...U-OV.T  found  an  opportunity  for  their  own  disgrace 
>erias  was  taking  repose  in  Campania  darins  the 
>•«!  .1  A.D.,  when  Clatoriut  Priseus  wa*  arraipied  and 
executed  for  havingoomposed  a  funeral  pan^yric  in  honour 
of  the  still  living  Drnsus.  Tiberius  gently  rebuked  their 
of  seal,  and  ordered  ten  days'  respite  to  intervene 
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henceforth  between  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  any 
defendant  in  the  senatorial  court  These  instances  are 
here  collected  as  examples  of  Tiberius'  behaviour  during  the 
first  portion  of  his  reign,  which  it  has  been  usual  to  consider 
ended  with  the  year  23  a.d. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

23-37.  A.D. 

I  1.  8«^unM  ewitwIiBM  Um  Pmtomm ;  hk  Dtmgm  —  i  8.  H* 
dwiiuji  Draw  tiw  BIdf  1 8.  Pttdtkw  and  CTuraeter  of  Agrippina ; 
flij—iii  ■malii  hm  THmdm  %  4.  Tibariiu  withdraw*  to  C^waa 
—I  ft.  DMtk  of  CnBotiw  OordtM ;  Otbar  ImpeMhaienta— |  8. 
TbaiaB*  WMhdnwAl  •  Natanl  BMolt  of  Antoenioy— {  7.  Optnioo 
of  tbs  tUmam ;  DkMten  at  Roiii»— |  8.  Revolt  of  Um  Frini ; 
Dwlb*  of  Julia  and  Livia;  Character  of  Ltvia—{  9<  R«M«cd  Aotivitj 
of  SojaiKM :  Falls  of  AfpiupbatL,  Nero,  and  Dnisaa  the  Tooaser — 
I  10.  Oonepiraey  and  Fall  of  Sejasoa— |  11.  PunuhaeBt  of  bit 
FuiaMMH ;  The  Beign  of  Torror— f  IS.  Ktaanlee  of  Tiberhw*  Better 
8Ue ;  Um  Seaato  tfoaeible  for  the  OroeltMa  of  the  TiaM— |  IS. 
Aflain  ia  PlMthia  aad  Anaenia    1 14.  I>Mth  of  TRMrioa. 

f  1.  In  that  year  (23  A.D.)  Sejanua,  now  prefect  of  the  ^ 
dty  as  well  as  of  the  praetorians,  obtained  permission  to 
eentralixe  those  troops  in  one  campi  Heretofore  they  had 
been  qiutftered  in  bodies  in  and  around  the  city ;  now  they 
wflVB  eoUeet«d  to  their  full  complement  of  9,000  men  in 
permaneot  quarters  on  the  outer  side  of  the  old  wall  of 
oenrina,  between  the  Viminal  and  CoUine  Gates.  Here 
Sejanus  treated  them  with  an  indulgence  which  bound  the 
eotire  force  to  hu  own  interest,  and  thus  felt  himself  strong 
eooogh  to  proceed  with  his  ambitious  designsi 

Theee  dedgiit  were  nothing  leae  than  the  seixore  of  the 
principal*  for  luiBoelf.  Bat  be  was  too  discerning  a  roan  to 
imagine  that  any  claims  of  his  own  would  be  listened  to 
whua  there  yet  remained  anyone  of  the  blood  of  the 
Oman  or  of  Acrippa.  That  he  was  no  favourite  with  the 
people  he  well  Knew,  and  if  he  was  to  rule  at  all,  it  moat 
oe  by  the  sword  of  the  pmtoriana.  A  coup  was,  however, 
ae  yet  oat  of  the  queetion  :  there  were  too  many  to  claim 
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the  suffrages  of  the  Romans  even  if  Tilicrius  were  removed. 
Sejanus  set  himself  to  get  rid  of  those  rival  claimants,  and 
his  first  victim  was  Drusus,  Tiberius'  only  child  and  heir. 

§  2.  That  prince  had  been  retained  at  liome  for  several 
years,  taking  no  decided  part  in  public  business.  He  was 
married  to  Livilla,  by  whom  he  had  two  children ;  and 
through  her  Sejanus  made  his  attack.  He  found  little  diflS- 
culty  in  seducing  the  wife,  and  next  persuading  her  to  take 
her  husband's  life.  Slow  poison  effected  his  design,  and 
Drusus  died  23  A.D.,  apparently  of  a  natural  decline,  leaving 
the  Princeps  without  a  direct  heir. 

§  3.  More  formidable  to  Sejanus'  prospects  were  the 
children  and  partisans  of  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Ger- 
manicus.  These  children  were  originally  nine  in  number, 
but  there  survived  now  but  three  of  the  sons,  Nero, 
Drusus,  and  Caius.  Whatever  the  failings  of  the  family  of 
Agrippina — and  they  had  failings — they  commanded  an  affec- 
tion which  the  populace  had  never  extended  to  the  son  of 
their  Emperor.  Tiberius  had  publicly  declared  the  two  elder 
sons  to  be  the  successors  to  his  own  dead  son's  place. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  nobles  and  men  of  influence  on 
the  side  of  Agrippina,  men  who  had  stood  by  her  in  the 
arraignment  of  Piso,  and  who  lauded  her  as  the  pattern  of 
ail  Roman  virtue.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  their 
praises  were  altogether  merited  ;  if  it  were  so,  then  she  was 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Julias,  her  mother  and  sister. 
That  Tiberius  had  little  love  for  her  is  certain  ;  but  he  had 
no  cause  to  love  the  brood  of  his  infamous  wife,  the  less  as 
they  were  the  children  of  another  father.  Nevertheless, 
Sejanus  dared  not  attack  her  directly.  He  set  in  motion 
the  delators  who  sought  to  win  his  favour  no  less  sedulously 
than  that  of  the  Princeps ;  and  by  their  means  he  ventured 
to  assail  a  cousin  of  Agrippina,  Claudia  Pulchra.  Ac- 
cused of  immorality,  she  was  condemned  ;  and  Sejanus  had 
the  double  gratification  of  seeing  himself  within  reach  of 
even  nearer  kinsmen,  and  of  knowing  that  Agrippina's 
rage  vented  itself  upon  Tiberius,  and  so  increased  the 
Princeps'  dislike  (26  A.D.).  Another  victim  was  Siiius,  the 
same  who  had  suppressed  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir.  His 
exactions    from    the    reconquered    Gauls   were    sufficient 
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ftroontls  for  hit  condemnation ;  but  Sejanus  found  addi* 
tional  incentive  in  the  fact  that  he  was  high  in  the  favour 
of  Agrippina,  under  whose  husband  he  had  served  on  the 
Bhine.  Other  impeachments  followe<l,  and  rumours  of 
treason  were  perpetually  whispered  in  the  ears  of  Tiberius. 

S  4.  In  the  year  2G  a.d.  the  Princeps  left  Rome  ostensibly 
to  perform  some  public  ceremonies  in  Campania.  He  never 
returned.  The  following  year  saw  him  take  up  his  resi- 
dence permanently  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  Report  said  that 
it  was  fear  of  treachery  which  induced  him  thus  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  reach  of  his  subjects.  A  more 
likely  reason  was  the  wish  for  repose,  sufficiently  reasonable 
in  one  who  had  toiled  so  ceasel^sly  up  to  his  sixty-eighth 
year ;  and  in  Sejanus  he  setmed  to  leave  behind  him  a  fit 
minister  to  conduct  less  important  business.  It  is  certain 
that  Sejanus  encouraged  the  design  of  retiring,  hoping  thus 
to  be  left  more  free  to  intrigue  at  his  pleasurt-,  and  to  guide 
the  hands  of  the  delators  with  less  fear  of  Tiberius'  inter- 
fMrence.  He  had  recently  suffered  a  rebuff  in  the  refusal  of 
Tiberius  to  countenance  his  marriage  with  Livilla,  the 
widow  of  Drusus.  The  refusal  had  been  courteously  made, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  little  later  it  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  betrothal  permitted.  Meantime,  the  incieasing  con- 
tumacy of  Afnippina  more  than  counterbalanced  this  check 
in  prep  <  orius  for  subsequent  accusations  against  her 

and  her  •. 

9  ft.  Public  event*  were  few  during  these  years.  The 
same  year  (24  A.D.)  which  saw  the  final  overthrow  of 
Tacfarinaa  was  marked  by  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  slave- 
war,  organiaed  by  one  Curtisius,  an  ex-pnctorian,  in 
Apulia;  but  the  enterprise  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  energy  of  Cutius  Lupus,  a  qusoetor.  More  noticeable 
was  the  forced  suicide  of  ('remutius  Cordus,  the  historian, 
indicted  for  having  spoken  of  Caasius  in  his  works  as  '  the 
last  of  the  Romans.'  In  other  words,  his  crime  was  the  use 
of  seditaoua  language,  which  compared  the  old  republic  too 
glowinf^y  with  the  government  of  the  time.  Freedom  of 
speech  laema  to  have  developed  into  a  license  whioh 
Tiberius  could  not  well  overlook,  for  in  the  same  year 
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^25  A.D.)  one  Votienos  was  condemned  by  the  senate  for 
libelling  the  Emperor.  The  latter  eagerly  expressed  his 
wish  to  have  the  charges  fully  investigated,  and  to  offer  his 
own  defence,  a  course  which  he  was  nut  suffered  to  follow. 
Some  severe  examples  were  made  at  the  same  date  of 
offenders  under  the  Julian  laws  on  morality,  and  a  senator 
was  expelled  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  by  which  that 
order  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  acts  of  the  late 
Augustus.  One  Cominius  was  pardoned,  however,  for 
libel ;  Suillius  condemned  for  selling  justice  ;  and  a  whole- 
some check  administered  to  delation  by  the  banishment  of 
Firmius  Catus  for  false  accusation.      A   similar  purpose 

Erompted  the  passing  of  a  law,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
lepidus,  that  the  reward  of  a  delator  should  not  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  convicted  person's  property,  the  remainder 
to  be  left  to  his  children. 

§  6.  The  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence  from  Rome  to 
Caprese  has  been  said  to  mark  the  pnncipate  as  no  longer  a 
disguised,  but  an  overt  despotism.  Under  the  republic 
there  was  no  thought  of  political  life  for  a  Roman  else- 
where than  in  Rome.  The  magistrates  must  present  them- 
selves in  person  there  for  their  candidature,  must  there  take 
the  auspices  which  sanctioned  or  forbade  any  public  act — 
must  move,  in  fact,  every  hour  as  citizens  amidst  citizens. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  pontiff,  the  tribune,  or  the 
flamen  Dialis,  could  on  no  account  leave  the  city  ;  and  when 
an  imperatorial  officer  passed  beyond  the  pomaerium  he 
became  no  longer  a  citizen,  and  could  only  resume  his 
civilian  position  by  forfeiting  his  imperium.  Custom  had 
allowed  even  the  pontiff  to  dispense  with  these  trammels, 
and  when  the  powers  of  the  tribunate  were  conferred  upon 
Augustus,  he  was  able,  as  he  frequently  did,  to  quit  Rome 
without  scruple  by  virtue  of  being  tribune  not  in  person, 
but  in  privileges.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  development 
of  this  exemption  from  traditional  ties  which  led  Tiberius 
now  to  abandon  for  eleven  years  the  capital  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  he  governed  no  less  diligently  from  his  new  resi- 
dence than  beforetime  from  the  Palatine  HilL  Caprese  is 
but  130  miles  from  Rome,  and  that  distance  was  readily 
traversed  by  the  permanent  post-system  now  established. 
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It  had  always  been  characteristic  of  Tiberias  to  refer  to  the 
senate  much  of  the  business  of  which  Augustus  had  retained 
either  personal  or  deputed  control ;  and  during  the  twelve 
yean  already  past  the  senate  bad  received  ample  drill  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Princeps  would  have  them  act 
Now  he  substituted  despatches  for  his  personal  attendance 
at  their  meetings,  and  the  despatches  were  sufficiently 
lengthy  to  express  his  own  wisnes  on  all  points  of  im- 
portance. Sejanus  himself  moved  occasionaJly  to  Rome, 
thoos^  nsually  to  be  found  with  his  master.  It  will 
eertamly  appear  that  Tiberius  was  henceforth  less  merciful 
towards  those  whom  the  senate  brought  up  for  judgment ; 
and  it  was  averred  that  he  no  longer  kept  so  careful  a 
watch  upon  the  well-being  of  the  provincials.  But  he  had 
shown  how  he  would  have  the  Roman  world  governed,  and 
in  Sejanus  he  believed  himself  to  have  a  faithful  minister. 
If  things  went  to  the  worse,  it  was  through  the  treachery  of 
the  favourite  and  the  cowardliness  of  a  senate  which,  as  it 
fancied,  was  'courting  the  rising  at  the  expense  of  the 
setting  sun.' 

§  7.  Sejanus  was  now  the  real  governor  of  Rome,  yet 
none  dared  to  demur.  Tiberius,  meanwhile,  was  content  to 
find  at  Capreae  something  of  the  rest  he  sought.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  philosophers  and  astrologers,  in  whose 
speculations  he  took  a  diletunte's  interest  The  twelve 
Tillas  of  the  islet,  named  after  the  twelve  gods,  were  con- 
structed to  embrace  eveir  luxury  and  every  variety  of 
Tiew.  The  one  approach  from  the  mainland  was  guarded 
day  and  night  by  a  picket  of  pnetorians  ;  and  the  nobles, 
eooseioos  that  their  presence  was  not  desired,  soothed  their 
iignred  vanity  with  the  malignant  whisper  that  they  were 
too  good  to  satisfy  the  Princeps'  debauched  tastes,  and  that 
he  hid  himself  from  the  criticism  and  presence  of  better 
men  than  himself— that  virtuous  nobUi$e  of  the  senate  and 
the  dinner-table.  Of  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the 
popmlui  we  have  no  clear  knowledge  In  all  likelihood 
they  cared  nothing  about  it  Some  discontented  Pharisees 
of  the  political  law  averred  that  for  the  Princeps  to  quit 
RomH  was  sn  ill-omened  event,  and  found  the  justification 
of  their  presages  in  one  or  two  distressing  accidents  which 
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occurred  about  that  time.  At  Fitlens  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre fell  and  maimed  or  killed  upwards  of  20,000 
victims ;  and  the  Coilian  Hill  was  desolated  by  a  fire  which 
spared  only  the  statue  of  Tilierius  himself.*  The  former 
catastrophe  caused  the  issue  of  an  edict  providing  for  the 
better  security  of  theatre-goers  in  the  future ;  the  latter 
<irew  a  magnificent  sum  from  the  Emperor's  private  purse 
towards  repairing  the  loss  and  assuagmg  the  sufferings  of 
the  homeless  (27  A.D.). 

§  8.  In  the  next  year  occurred  an  outbreak  of  the  Frisii, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  Friesland.  The  tribute  of 
that  half-savage  people  had  been  collected  in  the  sha|)e 
of  skins  of  oxen.  The  procurator,  Olennius,  had  however 
made  such  exactions  that  the  leading  tribes  rose  in  arms, 
and  cut  to  pieces  several  hundreds  of  the  troops  led  against 
them  by  L.  Apronius,  the  imperial  legatus  of  Lower  Germany. 
No  further  efforts  were  made  to  reassert  lioman  authority  ; 
advisedly  perhaps,  fur  Tiberius  had  had  enough  of  cam- 
paigns beyond  the  Rhine.  The  nobles  contented  themselves 
with  voting  him  new  honours,  in  which  Sejanus  was  made 
his  equal,  and  in  whispering  that  their  Emperor  was  a 
coward,  who  cared  not  for  the  honour  of  liome.  The 
death  of  Julia  the  younger,  stepdaughter  of  Tiberius  and 
sister  of  Agrippina,  aroused  no  comment.  What  little 
indulgence  she  had  enjoyed  was  due  to  Livia's  influence, 
and  within  a  few  days  Livia  also  died.  With  her  fell  one 
who  deserved  perhaps  to  be  called  the  last  of  the  Roman 
nuttrons.  Scandal  said  that  it  was  she,  not  her  son,  who 
had  governed  thus  far ;  and  certainly  she  had  exercised 
over  him  an  immense  influence.  Nevertheless,  he  could  on 
occasion  resist  her  wishes,  and  even  carry  out  tlie  demands 
of  justice  upon  one  of  her  ladies-in-waiting  whom  she  tried 
vainly  to  protect  She  had  spent  years  in  the  dithcult  task 
of  securing  Augustus'  favour  for  her  son,  and  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  debt  which  he  owed  her.  Much  as  she  may 
have  domineered  over  him,  he  never  forgot  his  duty  as 
a  son,  and  stands  in  sufficiently  marked  contrast  to  Nero  on 
that  point     It  has  been  argued  from  subsequent  events 

*  ThU  ■tory  bean  Uw  impreM  of  popuUr  goadp.  Would  it  have  eot  about 
bad  Uie  popiUiM  not  approrod  tbair  Kmparor  mora  than  tbey  detoatad  bim  t 
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that  the  htd  been  the  aafM;uard  of  the  objects  of  Tiberiai^ 
dislike.  It  is  fully  m  probable  that  in  her  Sejanus  found 
an  obstacle  to  his  sebemes,  and  that  it  was  he,  rather  than 
Tiberias,  whose  malice  was  curbed  by  one  who  could  see 
more  clearly  than  Tiberius  through  the  minister's  hypocrisy 
and  pretendt>d  loyalty.  Even  the  severity  with  which 
Tiberius  in  a  letter  rebuked  as  wnman-wor8hi|)i><>r8  his  lat« 
mother's  intimate  friends,  and  the  neglect  with  which  he 
jriMfd  over  the  provisions  of  her  will,  may  have  been 
abetted  by  Sejanus,  who  saw  in  frientlship  to  Livia  a  silent 
disapprobation  of  his  own  advancement 

§  9.  From  this  point  however  he  began  undisguisedly 
to  persecute  the  remaining  members  of  the  Caasarean  house. 
On  the  authority  of  a  despatch  from  the  Princeps,  Agrippina 
and  her  eldest  son,  Nero,  were  hurriedly  bitnished  to 
Pandateria  and  Pontia ;  and  a  little  later  the  second  son, 
Dnisus,  who  was  now  residing  with  Caius  at  Caprew,  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace  to  Rome  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
Lepida,  whom  Sejanus  had  seduced.  The  servile  senate 
•eiaed  the  cue,  indicted  him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  im- 
prisoned him  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  for  the  year 
(SO  A.D.).  At  the  same  time  Asinius  Gallus,  who  had 
married  Vipeania,  Tiberius'  fin>t  and  divorced  wife,  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Right  and  left  the  delators  struck 
down  the  friends  of  Sejanus'  rivals,  and  he  seemed  already 
within  reach  of  his  aims  when  he  was  named  consul  for 
31  A.D.  and  for  the  four  following  years  by  the  request  of 
the  Princeps,  who  was  himself  his  colleague  in  the  first 
year.  But  here  his  good-furtune  faltered.  Til>erius,  as 
usual,  resigned  the  consulship  within  a  few  days  and 
required  Sejanus  to  do  likewise ;  the  vacant  office  was 
filled  by  two  men  known  to  be  personal  enemies  of  the 
favourite,  and  other  enemies  were  at  the  same  moment 
advanced  to  honour.  Most  serious  of  all,  Caius,  the  last 
surviving  son  of  Agrippina,  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
and  informally  reeognised  as  the  presumptive  heir. 

I  10.  Sejanus  would  brook  no  disappointment  He 
ooald  rely,  he  believed,  on  the  pretorians  if  force  were 
needed;  he  relied  more  on  his  personal  influence,  and 
sought  an  interview.     To  his  alarm  it  was  denied  him,  and 
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he  at  once  reaorted  to  the  desperate  aid  of  conspiracy. 
Many  senators,  numbers  of  other  citizens,  joined  in  his 
project.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  sign  which  should 
destroy  his  master,  when  his  hand  was  stayed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  post  from  Caprese  by  the  hands  of  Macro,  a 
favourite  freedman,  who  hinted  that  it  conveyed  the  writ 
associating  Sejanus  with  the  Emperor  in  the  Tribuniiia 
PoUsUu,  Quite  disarmed  by  the  prospect  of  what  was 
virtually  a  devolution  of  the  empire  upon  himself,  Sejanus 
attended  to  hear  the  despatch  read.  It  was  long  and 
verbose,  and  Regulus,  now  consul-suffect,  purposely  lingered 
over  its  contents.  Suddenly,  at  the  very  close  of  the 
letter,  Tiberius  named  Sejanus  as  a  traitor.  It  was  too  late 
to  resist.  Laco,  captain  of  the  urban-guard,  barred  escape. 
Macro  was  in  possession  of  the  praetorian  camp,  where 
bribery  had  transferred  to  him  the  interests  of  the  troops. 
Kegulus  at  once  moved  that  the  traitor  be  arrested,  and 
within  a  few  hours  he  was  strangled  in  the  Mamertine 
prison,  and  his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  amidst 
the  insults  of  the  populace  and  the  fragments  of  his  own 
shattered  statues : 

*  Deaoendunt  aUtaa  rMtemqae  aequuntar. 
Ipsai  deinde  rotas  bigarum  iropacta  Mcuris 
Cedit,  et  ionmeritis  franguntar  crura  caballis. 
Jatn  stridunt  ignw,  jam  foUibua  atque  caminia 
Ardet  adoratum  populo  c^ut,  et  crepat  ingens 

Sejaniu Ducitur  unoo 

Spectandiu  ;  gaudent  onmes." 

§  11.  The  outburst  of  hatred  against  Sejanus  swept 
away  his  children,  relatives,  and  numbers  of  his  friends. 
The  people  and  senate  vied  with  one  another  in  their 
persecutions.  Many  who  escaped  for  the  moment  were 
detained  in  prison  for  months,  until  events  should  de- 
termine their  fate.  But  it  was  too  late  to  undo  the  harm 
of  which  Sejanus  had  been  the  cause.  Already  Nero  had 
been  forced  to  suicide,  and  upon  Agrippina  and  Dnisus  had 
been  brought  wrongs  which  they  could  never  forgive. 
They  could  not  be  released,  and  for  two  years  more  their 
doom  was  undecided.     Then  Drusus  was  starved  to  death, 

*  Juvenal  X.,  68, /oU. 
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•o  it  WM  Mud,  Aod  Agrippina  ended  her  own  life  in  despair 
(33  A.D.);  and  simultaneoualy  came  the  decree  by  which 
many  of  the  surviving  Scjanians  were  massacred.  How 
many  they  were  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  picture  of 
wholesale  bloodshed  which  the  historians  have  recorded  ia 
a  palpable  exaggeration.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  say  why  so 
■tern  a  &Ue  was  at  length  brought  upon  them.  It  is  more 
than  |Nfobable  that  Macro  was  in  his  turn  playing  the 
deadly  game  in  which  he  had  defeated  Sejanus,  and  that  to 
his  suggestion  were  due  the  executions  which  now  crowded 
thiek  and  fast  upon  Rome.  It  was  easy  to  argue  that  those 
who  had  conspired  with  Sejanus  were  still  dangerous,  that 
the  brood  of  Agrippina  were  still  formidable.  Yet  we 
know  that  Tiberius  himself  was  still  regarded  with  some- 
thing like  attachment  by  the  populace,  for  when  in  32  A.D. 
he  left  CapresB  and  came  up  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the  city 
walls,  all  the  town  was  prepared  to  welcome  him  back  to 
his  palace,  and  the  disi^jpointment  with  which  they  saw 
him  once  more  turn  and  retire  to  his  island  was  too  violent 
to  be  aaanmed. 

$12.  Bat  there  are  still  instances  of  Tiberius'  clemency 
and  justice.  While  he  suffered  the  condemnation  of 
Latinus  Latiaris,  a  notorious  informer,  he  secured  the 
acquittal  of  Cotta  Messalinus  when  indicted  for  libelling 
the  Princeps.  Terentius,  indicted  for  conspiracy  with 
Sejanus,  by  his  bold  defence  procured  his  own  acquittal 
and  the  punishment  of  his  accusers;  and  the  children  of 
BlsMUs,  Sejanus'  uncle,  as  well  as  his  brother,  L.  Sejanus, 
were  allowed  to  live  unmolested.  Apicata,  the  wife  whom 
Sejanus  had  divorced  in  order  the  more  freely  to  carry  on 
his  intrigues  with  Livilla  (as  the  younger  Livia  was  often 
called),  now  revealed  the  truth  about  that  iutngue,  and  the 
strange  death  of  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius.  Livilla  paid 
the  iMinalty  of  her  cnmea,  starved  to  death  in  the  custody 
of  Antontai  the  same  who  had  revealed  to  Tiberius  the 
wdstanee  of  Sejanus'  eonspiracy. 

But,  in  plain  truth,  the  senators  and  their  inntruroents 
would  not  permit  good  government  The  growth  of  delation 
bad  long  ago  infected  even  the  nobles,  and  now  nothing 
stood  in  their  way,  Mithw  shame,  nor  pity,  nor  the  moat 
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intimate  ties  of  relationship.  Tiberius  might,  and  did,  maika 
one  or  two  more  attempts  to  suppress  tne  terrible  engine 
of  Augustus'  creation  and  his  own  fostering.  It  waa  in 
vain ;  and  despairing  of  further  efforts,  he  suffered  the 
nobles  to  have  their  way.  Such  cases  as  were  of  his  own 
institution — and  such,  of  course,  occurred — he  tried  by  the 
aid  of  his  privy  couucil  at  Capree.  He  could  grimly  smile 
to  see  the  *  wolves,'  whom  he  had  once  dreaded,  now  tearing 
each  other's  throats. 

§  13.  In  the  year  35  A.D.  troubles  again  occurred  in  the 
East.  The  Armenian  throne  had  once  more  been  left 
vacant,  and  Artabanus  the  Parthian  at  once  placed  upon 
it  a  son  of  his  own.  The  Armenians  appealed  against  such 
u.surpation,  and  Tiberius,  determined  to  arrange  matters  with- 
out the  cost  of  Koman  blood  if  |>o88ible,  secretly  prompted 
Mithridates  the  Hil)erian  to  seize  that  kingdom,  while  he 
instructed  Vitellius,  Ugatus  of  Syria,  to  set  up  Phraates, 
brother  of  Vonones,  as  King  of  Parthia.  Phraates  died 
before  the  design  could  be  executed,  but  another  claimant 
was  found  in  Tiridates,  who  advanced  upon  Seleucia  under 
the  escort  of  Vitellius.  Artabanus  was  unable  to  resist 
His  endeavour  to  prevent  Mithridates'  advance  upon 
Armenia  had  been  disastrously  defeated.  His  son  was 
expelled  by  the  Median,  and  in  his  turn  he  was  himself  now 
driven  from  Parthia,  and  his  crown  passed  toTiridates,36  A.D. 
The  new  king  was  barely  set  upon  the  throne  however 
when  the  Parthian  nobles,  taking  advantage  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Vitellius  and  his  legions,  recalled  Artabanus  and 
drove  Tiridates  out  with  little  trouble.  The  latter  retired 
to  Syria,  and  for  the  present  things  remained  as  they  wera 
Vitellius  was  busied  at  the  moment  with  the  suppression  of 
a  revolt  in  Cappadocia,  where  the  Clitse,  long  a  vassal 
people,  had  rebelled  against  the  imposition  of  regular 
tribute  according  to  the  imperial  census. 

§  14.  The  health  of  Tiberius  had  long  been  failing,  and 
speculation  was  rife  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But 
three  members  of  the  once  wide  house  of  the  Cssars  now 
remained  :  one  was  Caius,  the  youngest  son  of  Germanicus, 
the  Caligula  of  the  Rhine  legions ;  the  second  was  Claudius, 
brother  of  Grermanicus,  and  so  uncle  of  Caius;  the  third 
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was  Tiberius,  rarnMned  Gemellus,  eldest  and  only  sarviving 
•oa  of  Dnisos,  and  so  mndscm  of  Tiberius.  Of  these  three 
Oeadlos  was  nearest  by  blood,  Caius  the  next  in  reUtaon- 
ship.  Clandina'  claim  was  too  distant  to  be  of  importance^ 
even  had  he  cared  to  presa  it ;  the  issue  lay  between  the 
two  yoonger  men.  But  to  those  who  knew  that  Caius  was 
the  tool  of  Macro  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  result. 
Tiberius  himself  was  probably  aware  how  small  were  the 
chances  of  his  grandson's  safety.  '  Yon  will  kill  him,'  he 
said  to  Cains,  'and  another  will  kill  yoa'  On  March  16, 
S7  A.D.,  the  Princeps  awoke  from  a  death-like  stupor  to 
find  his  room  deserted.  He  endeavoured  to  rise,  and  the 
sound  of  his  movementa  brought  Macro,  Caius,  and  others 

auickly  to  his  side.  Bat  whether  they  found  him  already 
ead,  or  whether,  as  it  was  whispered.  Macro  guided  Caius' 
hands  as  he  heaped  the  bedclothes  over  the  dying 
Empcra's  head,  is  one  of  the  problems  to  which  no  answer 
ean  ever  be  given.  Tiberius  died  aged  seventy-seven  years, 
and  (me  person  possibly  mourned  for  him — his  ill-fated 
grandson,  Gemellns 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Character  and  Government  of  Tiberius. 

§  I.  Authoritit«  for  the  Character  of  Tiberiuii  ;  Prejudice  against  him 
probably  uverdrawn — §  2.  The  Four  Stage*  in  bin  Character  aocord- 
ing  to  Tacitus— §  3.  DiflBcoltiea  of  his  Position  ;  Misgovemment 
rather  Senatorial  than  his  oirn— |  4.  His  Alleged  DebMwhery— |  5. 
His  Reserve  ;  His  Parsimony  and  its  Explanation— {  6.  His  Treat- 
ment of  the  Provincials  ;  The  Abolition  of  the  Comitia  CerUuriata, 
and  its  Effect  on  the  Provinces — §  7.  Instances  of  his  Crood  Govern- 
ment Abroad,  and  (§  8)  at  Home— |  9.  Opinion  of  the  Provinciala 
on  hit  Reign. 

§  1.  The  character  of  the  second  Emperor  of  Rome  has 
only  of  late  years  rft(rflivefj  thp  aftrnti^n  it  dcSLrvf#,  and 
yet  it  is  jar  frym  impartially  wftiy^jad  by  most  of 


even  yet  it  is  jar  irym  impartially  wftiytj<xl  bv  most  of 
those  who  examine^  it.|  )So  firmly  was  the  tradition  of  the 
pride  4uuL.arrogance  of  the  Claudii  rooted  in  the  nunds 
of  liomans  an'    '        '  lent  and~mbdemjthat 

-_i8  alfliifi_urii  t use 'for  aiy  atrocities 

^>^tkat  could  be  iaiiL.iu.  the  cluMam-iiLJiSlwqpJ     Hut  'the 
^^       Itibbishjieap  of  tradition  'MBOWnrott^^mted  of  late, 
and  there  is  even  a  class  of  sifters  ready,  Midaa-lilce,  to 
convert  lata  gnhi  aH  that  ij^ey  take  up  as  dross.     To  strike 
a  balance  between  the  two  is,  perhape,  the  safest,  if  not  a 

quite  satisfactory,  cou  rse]  

Of  the  four  historians  who  give  any  detailed  accoiint  of 
the  reign — Suetonius,  Dio  "-- -•• —  'i'—;*—  — i  -tr^ii-: — 
all  aave  Om 

In^^^j^^flBJjl^  he  is  merely  brntAJj  in  Ca 
capableTSf^tter  thimi"  '"  J^  fitful  ynyr,  in  Tacitus,  mere 
brutalitv  ia  replaced  by  a  cpld-blooded  hypocris^t  a  calcula- . 
ting  delight  ill  giving  pain Jwhich  is,  as  it  stands,  incredible.  j| 
He  rnJftTfnr  t.hrAA.ajjj^ur'nty  years,  and  died  in  all  likeli- 
hood ^&  tiafiirftl    i\t>»th 


aod  tbtrein  is  the  surest  answer 
to  such  absolute  condemnation^  He  must  have  had  many 
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Mipporten,  a  hand  as  strong  and  a  wit  as  keen  as  cruel,  to 
esc^te  the  tjrant's  fate ;  for  Romans  were  not  y«)t  accus- 
tomed to  an  abeolutisra  like  that  of  Dionysius,  and  the 
•alegnanls  of  an  Oriental  despot  were  not  yot  gathered 
round  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  even  delation  could  have  prevented  a  coup 
whieh  should  have  driven  him  from  the  throne,  had  the 
citiaeiu  hated  him  as  universally  as  Tacitus  would  have  us 
believei  We  know  that  he  did  little  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  even  of  the  legions  and  prsetorians.  Yet  either 
theae  must  have  held  in  check  the  vengeance  of  the  popu- 
lace, or  the  populace  have  restrained  the  soldiery,  or, 
finally,  both  classes  alike  must  have  been  sstisfied  to  endure 
hia  government.  And  many  things  show  that  the  latter 
was  really  the  case.  The  schemes  of  Clemens  and  Curtisius 
met  with  no  support ;  even  Piso,  the  noblest  of  the  nobles, 
foand  no  followers  in  his  daring.  Those  who  plotted  were 
consistently  members  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  the  execra- 
tions which  greeted  the  fallen  Sejanus  are  proofs  that  his 
conspiracy  had  no  favour  with  the  masses.  The  very 
pnetorians,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  his  sworn  auxiliaries, 
preferred  to  see  him  fall  rather  than  to  strike  the  one 
slight  blow  which  would  have  made  him  master  of  the 
State. 

S  2.  Tacitus  distimfniahas  fonr  periods  of  Tiberius' Jife. 
each  marked  by  its  own  characteristics.  T\\\)  t'rsf.  com- 
prises |iis  entire  life  up  tp  his  accession  at  the  a^o  of  fiftY? 

changes  may 

in  life  ai>d 


SIX,  a  penod  in  wDKm  tne  wnoy  cnars^Mf  «'  tn« 
have  peen  detiq^tely  formed,  ^hough  slight  chi 

hare  saperVRie^^ — OftWrpwfed  Tacitus  says  •  

good  JMtme  he  was  a  pattern.** I  What  were  the  «venta  of 
thesa^ars  has  been  shown  at  Uiy  in  the  hisiory  of 
Augmtus'  reign.  lTh*y  ^^^  'imiiiigirau  tfiPft  f^nAnrs  nnd 
vanabla-ppeiy ■  ttMP »  the  alternate  fsvunr  mui  iliiUvuur 
of  the  EoBfieiMf^  have  discovered  all  tlmt  was  bad  in 
an  ordinanr  man.1   YetTiberina  was  a  I  yiil  \\i\\  nnrrawful 

withdrew  to  Rhodes,  when  he  fiff  hJIP— ^^  'UBft****^*^  ^7 

*  *  BgngfaMi  Tilt  Amaqo*.' 

7— a 
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t^tj)  iiiitrifil,  inexperienced  btriplin 

The"lir3cTrpBTl0d7 

■  darkTamlc 


»'rrii>>KlA 


ifij 

of 


!4-^2y  A.U..  la  summansed  a«  one 
fty  policy,  cloaked  bv  the  pretence  of  recti- 
W  IJ^iif  At  Llermanicua  and  of  htf  own  son 


jealoua 
wot  sii 
was  aen^ 


fet  his  ^"' '  ■"  ♦-^^^Dfi  AL  ""r"niiiniii  yr* 

confidence  and ^ood  policy  land  the  story  that 

a  anccesafttl  general  ^f^  ,™b  Rh'"*  threyP^ 

>d  on  the  false  aiumption  that  Gtenmanicaa 

and  IS  as  nAJenabUe  as  ihe  story  tiUi  nao 

^r  vfUi  HWflffe, 
s  that 


UU2U1 


As  uyjnmmBt  we  nave 

rite — cerUtmfy  no  jjiv^lJflJuiiatiber.t 
year^23 — 29  A. P.,  Tacitus  merely  says 
resen ce  k^{Jl  JinThalf-way  between  good 

Llmi  lUU  illBlury  ol  tnose  years  is 


lUt 


treacheries 

when  there  seemed  to  be  a  revii^ 


cruel   mandates,   cetoelcM  TBeBBations, 

g  to  tnend.'i  Yet  tSTVas  IB6  IBng. 

when  there  seemed  to  be  a  revival  of  tne  old  rMyeta  for  the 
republic  knd  of  ontapoken  (^jacontent,  jfor  which  Cremutius 
Cordus,  votienus,  and  Cassias  Iseverus  suffered.    I^  w^  the 

his  instruments^  the  delators,  were  increasingly  aciive.y  Yet 
we  have  Tacitus'  own  w<^rd  that  tly  j^ncepa  waa  actiVe  in 
naqcfl  of  public  morals.  Jinick  to  puniso  the  sale 


the  mai 

ofonstii 

an         _  _ 

adulattpn  Of  lh«  senate. 

more  huffldKUft^l  DUC  W 


d  even  to  invet 
murder,   stilj   anxioua 


on  the  scene  of 
to  curb  the  neadlong 


was  responail 
fourth    alld  lasi* 


Uonvictions  were,  undoubtedly, 

do  pgt  KnowTiow  far  the  senate 

or  them  rather  than  tbe  mnceps.!   "ihe 


tage  WU  one  'ot  exAMPfle  craelt|.  m 
Which  vices,  at  first  veiled,  broke  out  at  length,  on  B^eanm* 
tall,  into  open  iicentiousness.'j|   Hut  the  cruelty  may  have 

ghich  demanded 


been  necessary  to  complete  t 


the  removal  of  Sejanus  and 
icn  lacitus  g! 


list  of  trials  w 


that  Bftftnnty  which  demimded 
Aurippinai^  and  amid  the  long 
ives  tnere  are  still  instances  .of 


*  *  Ooottltum  ot  •ubdolum  flngmxliji  Ttrtutflma.' 

t  A  pretended  Drusua  appeued  in  A«i«,  S3  a.i>:,  but  met  with  no  aopiMit ;  be 
cUimed  however  to  be  the  younger  Drokus. 

t  '  Inter  bom  "twlfi'w  nuxtue  inoolumi  mfttre.' 

I  ' InteatabUiaMeritiiL  eed  obtectia UUdinibus dam 8eju>um dUezittimuitTe: 
pcetnmo  in  aoelerk  ■imui  ac  dedeoor*  prara|At' 
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\  of    undeniable 


ju»tic^ 
itude  6f 


^^        men 


S3 


vrlTf- 


and   the 

of  terror. 

SBC 

A  »St'iauuN  ^d  we  know  he  was  hated  folly 


perila  of  that  reign  of  terror.  J 
lym  wki  BflMf  IILUfl  IIM  Jptf^ 


:  ••scribes  Tibe 
.  sixjrears  he 


?8t  of 
continual 


ncceeded  to  an  emmre  not  y^t  mn^^A 
••"  his  eyenr  word,  be  it  ever  so  wjll- 

w    n.    r-nnr^iUHl    nohilitv  tT>>t 

jhind  evil-speaking  and  per* 

c  oQ2j|||urhoni'  he  dared  to  trust  abi]^^  bui 
the  s«nrte  he  stroye  to  keep  in  honour  degraded 
>if  of  MM»  eiTcgtsJ   from  lir«t  to  last  he  lived* 
cootinoalijmSBRDHllood,  continually  disappointed./ 
his  prirate  life  he  carntiil  the  name  of 
insinnation  of  secret  vice  J  If  he  checkj 
le  was  averred  to 


'•'1  ji-.'- 
V  ;  the 

y 


laents. 


wurld  we: 


r^  always  oT  tlu 
:  fit  to  maketE 


not  gurprisinjg  if  at  last 
once  did,  from  tne  scene  of  such 
suffered  the  folly  of  the  nobles  to 
The  ^t^*^  ftf  hiitrfinr '"  ***"  ■"<*^*"» 
he 


noble  c 


ittle  wonder  that 
„-, -,  —      -     -    nceps  the  ecanegoat  of  that 

**1litT  JT'lk^  Tit  ff*''  9^°*  ^^  ""^^  ^*''*  ^^^^^  ***^"  ^^'^^ 
disappointment  bred  cynicism,  and  that  cynicism  prompted 

the  sterner  hand  of  his  last  years.     *Let  them  hate,  to 

they  approve  me,'  he  had  onoe  said  ;  if  their  approval  was 

to  be  won  by  nothing  less  than  bloodshed,  he  might  fairly 

Ter  them  at  length  to  indulge  their  taste  for  blood. 

'    iP  hideous  yiees  attributed  to  him  little  neod-be 

Mctured  as  jne  sccLie  ot  ouF 

■ too    hompleil    If  _j>a,  drably— and   the 

noldiers  nicknamed  htm  l^fflBT  Bibenus  Merc^ — that  was 
but  a  small  sin  ;  and  i'liny  says  he  was  Kober  to  asoetieicm 
is  his  later  jmn.    But  otmld  a  man  of  his  age  to  alter  t   It 

j^pulutA  wba  took  M» 


"7^  •  A  wm  mitm 
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he  did,  could  he  have  lived  so  long  t    TTnfprtiin>tplv  thora 

have  hoftn    fftiipd    «t   n«prftgi   th<i  Y^intiJ    ^nA    i»^|p».iir^ 

'the  very  itame  atrocitie|  ^V^  »>*^ifih  T"'*^""*  " 
lat  after  Tiberias  came  Nero,  whose  crimes  were 
iled,  and  Caprese  may  have  owed  its  relics  to  the 
years  of  that  principate.*  In  any  case  Roman  society  was 
too  m^tiMB  j-ryt  and  bntnch.  jo  bp  >Die  to^caat  a  stone 
at  the  moral^aracter  or  itimiliir  J    . 

§  5.  yrob^^=HjiWllllB'  (g^mnBT  sjjrNras  hisdiitlike  of 
society  j[  hii^secon^  his  afleii^MHBB^Qi  a  l^vgone  simplicity^ 
wWcn   even  jtalgustus  had  failed  appreciaply  io  eWorceJ 


>  AufC^'stpB  WM  gIBpifl  IB  his  Qotnestic  hsbils.  but 
^bciabl^ ;  and  his  table  proviaea  conviviality  on  i 


t»         scale  to  his  favourites  and  acquaintances.   But  Tiberius 


be  was 
no  mean 


long  pa^the  time  to  grow  into  the  fcodety  man  when,  the 

empire  a^lflBgtft  i1i|fyH^|yHll  lljUm  Inml  »nd  wn  hi«  Mffftt|^«in 

only  gained  the  name  of  parsimony!  his  seclusion  that  of 

shame,  j    KvAn  tii«  mkhla  ffll^  \ji  ttnmfl  HApr,AAf,|^ig  g^JBg|»»| 

-for  ihey  no  longer  enjoyed  the  continual  and  gorgeous  . 
shows  which  the  first  emperor  bad  carenm^rTPBglfi).  | 
Tiberius  was  Um  aiflUJtfUC  M  WBft  Plibiic  4ii>WgMrand 
rarely  showed  himselt  m  ibe  tneatre  or  UircnsJ  ptrange 
conduct  if  the  sigEt  ol  BHfflM  BUHennfll  WU  M  greatert 
pleasure,  for  a  Nero  could  find  his  chiefest  delight  within 
the  arena  of  the  Colosseum  or  circus.     The  simple  explana- 


requiring  its  regular  lareess  of  conT  I'bere  was  every- 
thing  to  pay  for  and  little  to  pay  with.  This  fact  forced 
Tiberius  to  withdraw  the  legions  from  beyond  the  Rhine;  and 
the  same  reason  compelled  him  to  forego  the  public  shows. 
The  mob  must  have  its  bread,  but  it  must  go  without  its 
games.  Private  individuals  could  and  did  still  supply 
entertainments  at  their  own  cost. 

The  sam^  reason   again  prevented   the  furtherance  of 
An^ictna'^fpipnW  *^'' "jT^jpfoyuig  Kom^    The  eooHnous 

>  The  Roman*  ftlwaya  had  a  lurking  lore  fur  Nero,  aod  may  have  aet  down 
what  waa  due  to  him,  or  to  aome  other  later  Emperor,  aa  the  doing  ol  Tiberiua. 
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«>w^u^>mi»]  wnrlj'j^hich  he  h»d  completed  or 
OMM  to  »  rtandtyUbecMiae  there  w—no  money  w        — .;-, 
The  hjgtoriang  saw  and  noted  the  fact  J 


did  to  the  prodigal,  oetentatious  nobleaj^ 
the  *"— irmn — n^"*— "^  floonomv.  / 

98  we  may  find     , 

oi  the  Riicceas  of  Tlbarim'  administration,    y 


unc 


of  hia  aiiooenor, 


Aggggtoa'  rule  con-^ 
m  so  much  tITat,  not 
i  Augustus  and  Rome, 

now  to  Tiberius  while  still  on 

•nblio 


tinued 

i-crtitent  with  erectinfTtemj 
-  ^  rrarinwill  njlflii  thj 

^^■faith.  I  Whan  they  made  pabiic  ftTOHMHon  Jr\\  *"■  per- 
]     miaaion,  he  a^hM  mft^|p^|^y  H*«»ijne  if  he  aaw  fit^hJa  enemies 
^v-  '^*^L4aid  forsooth  it  was  the  mark  of  a  mean  spirit  not  to  seize 
__— "^greedily  upon  the  honours  due  to  a  God ! — but  the  non- 1 
official  jroiahip  of  the  Princeps  was  now  a  recognised  cult.  I 

The  conduct  O^^  Jftey  TimuTorx  who  prnrUimftd  thftmiiftlvaii 

•  in  l?r'"T  •*— "  — "'  ' '*'-'*  adoration  as  the  kin  of 

idae,  ia  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude  of 


.^- 


conduct 

1 01  proecya* 

**'^  far  milr— *^'^*^*'*-'*  '*^"  »i«^^j  ^»^ .  »^a  «>  ,>.. 
been  **m>AA«l  ^^  tha  Iftiypf  ""*">^f  »^  m\i  ?filW  fT* 


eoMcerneu  wit» 

of  his  reiffn  the  old  roan  w_«___..^_^, 

traat  tn  tf|«  pftl.Vy  ^r  hi|  priwg5aar|itT«^A/< 

officer   to  i^t^in   hi*   pnajtifffl^    far   rOKlJ  y***! 

polkj  had  ehanged  Uiem  qften,  and  soliad 
ipnaea 


ter  years 
d,  Ih  con- 


\ 


'"'iWig  in 
1^  co^tWlu  lUa 


TiberioAjOnS 

minished  the  nnml 

idio  coptTHtW  thflffi,  tod  »o  waa  charged  with  slotl^fal 

p/tifllijimn  |iin  mil  ■niiimim  III  iiiiiHinj^  iiiiiiiii 1 

him  nothing  hoi  ul-wfl]  amongat  the  greedy  nobility  of 
Kooe.  Hia  motto  was  that  'the  shepherd  must  shear, 
uot  flay,  hia  sheep.'  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  senatorial 
prorinoe  to  petition  for  it«  transfer  to  imperial  control, 
as  in  the  caaea  of  Achaa  and  Macedonia,  16  a.ix  And  here 


it  most  be  mentioned  that  Titwi«;ii«'  ffln»r>*^^  nyfy  tha  paw, 
▼ineial  **^iiiin  ttm  bmhw  nKn^"'^  than  had  been  that 
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of  AugusttuiUat  least,  in^a  negative  waj.^  In  the  very  year 
of  his  aocesuoD  he  had  quietly  done  away  with  the  last 
remnant  of  fopular  suffrage,  the  comitia  for  the  ejection  of 
coniBH.  h\£A  ine  lact  thai  it  was  so  ouietiv  done  shows 
how  careie^were  the  people  of  their  time-honoured  privilege, 
and  shows  too  how  far  AuguatBTimi  Wlflc6e<itea  in 
8ucl\a8tep  inevitaj^le. \  The" 
electeTBythc 


consuls  iuid~ 

ut  Tiberius  went  even  fu 

ctea  the  number  of  nominations  for  the  conai: 
and  personally 

ecommenda^ion  was  virtually  univalent  to  acomi 
and  thus  the  Pnnceps  could  contn 
would  in      ;  11  claiin  me  honours  of  a  provincial 

proconsula  t  torsm||fi   IB  tWI  <^e  Jtci  is  summed  up 

virtually  the  whulc  result  of  Tiburin?  lkHl^^i|H|lJJWr't.h« 
constitution.  1 1  It  was  the  nfttnntl  ■a«jh^]  |y  tne  PoUcv  of 
Augustus ;  it  seemingly  aggrandized  the  senate, 
reauty  it  nlinrlmd  thg  fftttAi-a  ynfh  iirh;/.K   *ha  gtnpai^rv 
controlled  the  entire  Statft.^ 
TiberiuS-fli 


e  in 


^ 


pted  public  %id  to  be  given 


§  7.    In    17  A.D.  nrwmia  niry| 

Uo  twelv»:ri»'j7  nl'  y*  VnniiTi  ^^'^'*^  had  snifei 
^a  violent  Ant>»tiqnalra  ^  T»  »«r  ha  g|j(]^  g  natloual  calamity. 

In  gl  A„n,  he  paaged  a  law  allowing  provincial  governors  to 

be  accompanied  ^v  tneur  wives,  nat 


g  provincial  goven 
fig  langnai^  wnicn 
ware  that  the  wive 


snows 


-^im,  however,  to  have  been  well  fc^'^^re  mat  tne  wives  were 
^p^^iBven  more  addicted  to  arrogaii^  behaviour  tti^^;i  ttiajr  con- 


^ 


sorts,  and  less  easy  to  ^unisl.  Still,  to  have  forbidden 
their  presence  would,  Ke  said,  be  a  remedy  wors*^  lIUBTlhe 
diseaaCL  l\ln  the  following  year  ^fl  flflY***^'r  ''^'Brf^wci  on 
the  abuse  ^f  *\ifi  "'fj^»  ^f  Aaylnm  coi^mon  in  EaffV^rfi  toWfta^ 
and  Restricted  its  prftrt.if.l|.  Hn  PArafnlly  rftviwwiHi  a  qufls. 
tion  of  boundarv  wTiTrTi  i^msuk  K^^yeen  two  small  Grecian 
states  in  25  a.i>|  S>  .  '•  ffr»  a  few  instances  of  his  regara 
for  provincial  ('.•.•liii_  i-being.    " 

§  8.  lie  put  Jovyii  LJ^rjict-iiLJoTlBHMB'of  the  Isiac  worship  in 
Rome  Arepressed  the  turbulence  of  theatrical  tactions,  and 
forbade  thfludggradation  of  Romans  by  their  courting  actoraj 
and  even  iaTpSrson  performing  on  the  stage  l  expelled  tne  I 
a8trolo|gera.lfind  severely  punished  jnany  of  their  number. J 
He  passed  various  sumptuary  laws ;  enforced  the  Lex  Papia 
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with  '  old-fMhionad '  sevfrity  the  profli- 
*— 'n^d  pertain  noble  famlTiA  whicn  hid 
hed^  jnd  ahowed  »  atern  jtutice  in  reiu&ing 


at^  ^    i««t   pqyii^gtw   inn    flg^^    Iflfl    VWULli  gT 

.!!**?^^i  *"d  put  an  effective  ttop  to  the  licenie  brea  oi 
liliaryiy  with  yivia.  feuch  were  M>nM  of  bia  recoraed 
uurnjyLiuuttfil 


to  repeat  umiUr  acta  of  munificence  iu  cases  in  which  the 
geoeiVMity  of  Aognstus  had  failed  in  iu  object  by  reason  of 
tho  un  voirthineM  of  the  recipient.  He  yua  munificent  in  his 
■MirtaiMa  whan  fiwa  deraatated  Rome,ip«nUiqa  tilfljMlce 
of  cofp  witn  the  amal  loaa  to  hia  own  portfc  and  •neees*- 
faUy  dealt  wiih  a  MWh>  BhABaUi  gBM  Tn  lulf  He 
intor^pted  htmseU  imwrpWipBrT— MBilwui  Oll^e  law- 

*"*"*%  J^  P"  n^ify*  j"*^  tiBB**      ^^  vwtm  •a^ 

familiaryiy  with 
measurnjyLiuuttfiJ 

%  9.  Two  writers  have  left  us  their  verdict  on  the  foreign 
administration  of  this  reign -^Philo  and  Josrphus,  both 
Jews;  and  both  extol  it  as  just,  wise,  ami  eminently 
advantageous  to  the  provincials.  And  the  best  corrobora- 
tion of  their  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  peaceful- 
iMM  o(  the  provinces.  There  was  but  one  provincial 
rebellion  properlv  so  called — that  of  Sacrovir  and  Florus  ; 
and  that,  as  we  have  s(^u,  was  a  l^acy  from  the  previous 
reign.  The  cuse  of  Tacfarinas  is  no  evidence  on  the 
point ;  be  was  merely  a  nomad  freebooter.  The  roads 
were  maintained,  the  market-dues  fixed,  brigandage  sup- 
pressed, the  legions  kept  in  good  discipline.  Commerce 
tfouriahed  extensively.  From  Alexandria  came  the  com  of 
Egjpt  and  the  spices  of  Arabia ;  from  Asia  Minor  the  rich 
•tain  and  art  produce  of  the  East  Slavery  became  less 
prominent  as  the  slave-hunting  peoples  were  annexed  and 

Kt  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  while  manumission  at 
me  rvlirved  toe  serfdom  of  domestic  life.     And  %il  thtf 

borden^TiiM  manifold  datiea  with  scarce  one  coadjutnr, 
which  abominated  a  bureaucraoy  such  as  relieves  moetc^ 

ruleis  of  wide  territories,  and  jvl 

the  very  vilf  t  of  the  vile.1 


*  TMMwtD«MaA«(MaMtari*rfroatkSBHnrt«|owMto  ol  AfrtpvlM  IL, 
wk»  WW  «(  mum  tUt  Mmp»m'»  WMajr.  CMm  awtf*  •  ■imoli  to  vnf  UmI 
tkm  fc— W,  —t  rVbmtm,  mm  numwnUt  tat  Uw  iwiIWm  <<  ttw  <tw. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
Literature. 

§  1 .  Effaoli  of  Antoontey  on  Poetry— |  2.  Alexudrioe  Po«Cnr  wid  lis 
Imitaton~|  8.  The  P»tron*  of  the  Poeta  ;  Angucttu  ;  MacaMS  ; 
MenalA— §  4.  Relation*  of  Patron  and  Poet— §  5.  EfTects  of  the 
CitU  W«r»  on  Poetry  ;  the  Palatine  Library— |  6.  Variua— |  7. 
Minor  Poeta  of  the  Early  Empire— 8  8.  Galloi  and  Maraoa— §  9. 
Tiballu*— 8  10.  Propertius— §  11.  Vergil;  hi»  Life  — §  12.  The 
Eclogues;  Booolic  Poetry— §  13.  The  Oeorgies  ;  Didactic  Poetry— 
f  14.  The  JSneid;  its  Character  and  Analyais— |  15.  Minor  Poenta. 

§  1.  With  the  empire  there  came  a  marked  and  inevitahle 
change  in  Roman  literature.  Democracy  is  charucterizfd 
by  free-thinking  and  free-speaking,  and  when  democracy 
fell  it  carried  with  it  the  literature  of  which  Catullus, 
Sisenna  and  Lucilius  had  been  the  exponents.  Au^ustiis 
could  not  allow  personalities,  and  the  laws  of  libel  gradually 
assuming  greater  strictness,  the  scope  of  the  writer  became 
more  narrowed.  The  political  pamphleteer  had  been  a 
leading  feature  of  the  last  era ;  he  now  disappears  entirely. 
Instead  of  politics,  the  subjects  are  mythological  fables, 
society  verse,  science,  and  of  course  love.  But  the  style 
of  the  love -poet  alters.  Augustus'  reforms  in  morals 
would  admit  of  no  licentious  writings  like  those  of  Catullus 
and  his  fellows,  any  more  than  would  his  changes  in  j)olitics 
allow  him  to  permit  the  glorification  of  the  fallen  republic 
to  his  own  detraction.  Indeed,  the  sphere  of  public  life 
was  now  so  limited  that  the  interest  in  politics  rapidly 
died  away.  The  Princeps  collected  about  him  a  circle  of 
men  of  genius  who  were  prepared  to  see  nothing  but  good 
in  the  new  regime,  and  to  preach  its  excellences  to  the 
world.     Particularly  was  this  so  with  the  poets,  who  be- 
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Ytluable  instnimento  in  Ansactiu'  hands  to  glorify 
bk  Able  rale  abroad,  and  to  praiae  bis  reforms  at  home. 

S  2.  The  Latin  writers  had  always  been  imitators.  A 
purely  Latin  oompoaition  is  almost  unknown.  From  Greece 
eame  the  form  and  ornaments  of  the  book ;  from  Greece, 
rery  oAeo,  ita  sabject  Of  late  the  culture  of  Greece  had 
eentrad  at  Alexandria,  and  there  flourished  under  the 
Ptdemiea,  in  the  third  century  &c.,  a  class  of  didactic 
writers  and  writers  of  love-poetry  who  furnished  ample 
materials  for  imitation.  Chief  among  them  were  CaJli- 
machus  of  Cyrene,  Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  Nicander,  Philetaa, 
and  Aratus  of  SolL  So  prevalent  was  the  fashion  for 
Alezjuidrine  subjects  and  style  that  Cicero  classes  the  lyric 
poets  of  his  day  in  a  group  as  'warblers  of  Euphorion.' 
Their  school  was  distinguished  by  its  excess  of  recondite 
mythology  and  erudition,  and  its  overstrained  artificiality. 

S  3.  Society  at  large  was  now  the  writer's  audience.  It 
was  no  lonfter  bis  task  to  write  for  a  select  few,  as  in  the 
old  days.  Every  Roman  gentleman  talked  literature,  and 
even  the  Emperor  wrote  a  little  on  his  own  account  He 
set  an  example,  too,  in  his  patronage  of  authors — an 
example  which  waa  followed  by  all  wealthy  men,  and  in 
particular  by  Maecenas  and  Mesaala. 

Both  were  men  of  refined  mind  and  exceptional  taste ; 
both  were  writers,  though  not  particularly  successful. 
Bound  each  gathered  a  knot  of  poets,  to  a  certain  extent 
rivalsi  yet  all  adopting  much  the  same  attitude.  What 
differenee  there  was  oetween  the  two  cliques  may  be 
flommed  up  in  the  statement  that  while  Maocenas'  circle 
was  more  avowedly  political,  more  intimate  with  Augustus 
in  poTMO,  and  more  openly  concerned  to  preach  his  wiahea, 
that  of  Meaaala  was  more  retiring,  concerned  rather  with 
poetry  as  a  literary  Dorsnit  th#n  as  a  vehicle  for  any 
partiailar  teaching.  Of  Mnoenas  sufficient  has  been  said 
already  to  show  that  he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
eanae  of  his  master.  Meaaala,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
fba^t  on  the  ode  of  the  repablieMis,  and  though  aft^r  his 
paraon  be  beeame  a  loyal  general  and  servant  of  the 
eonqnenMr,  yet  be  eoold  not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  Hffw  which  marked  the  aetioDs  of  Mncenas. 
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He  died  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  B.a,  having,  like 
MaBbenas,  outlived  moHt  of  the  po«t«  whom  he  befriended. 

i^  4.  It  must  be  added  that  the  patronage  of  these  great 
names  implies  nothing  derogatory  to  the  inde|)endenc6  of 
their  proteges.  The  poet  did  not  make  mcrchaudise  of  his 
intellectual  wares  in  return  for  office,  protection,  or  munifi- 
cence. It  is  true  that  the  influence  of  his  patron  might 
obtain  a  comfortable  maintenance  for  Horace  or  Vergil ; 
but  this  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  a  bargain.  It  was  a  mark 
of  esteem  bestowed  freely,  and  expecting  no  return.  The 
poet,  if  he  lauded  Augustus,  did  so  from  his  own  con- 
victions, and  not  for  the  parasite's  dinner  or  the  client's 
sportula.  Horace  and  Mspcenas  regarded  each  other  aa 
intimate  friends,  not  as  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  all  the  authors  of  the  time. 

§  5.  Augustus  was  aided  in  the  wish  to  find  authors  who 
would  preach  his  doctrines  by  the  fact  that  twenty  years  of 
warfare  had  disgusted  all  men  of  genius,  and  that  the  few 
who  had  had  any  experience  of  the  true  republic  had  ex- 
perienced it  only  at  its  worst  when  Clodius  and  Milo  were 
virtually  the  rulers  of  Rome.  The  poets  who  praised  the 
principate  had  no  need  to  swallow  their  principles  before 
iloing  so.  And  to  become  apostles  of  the  new  regime 
ofiered  high  rewards,  not  mercenary,  but  immortal.  Au- 
gustus built  the  famous  Palatine  library,  the  first  in  Rome, 
and  held  up  to  the  ambition  of  all  authors  the  prospect  of 
leaving  an  ivy-leaved  bust  amongst  those  of  the  famous 
poets  of  the  olden  time.  This  ambition  may  be  traced  in 
the  works  of  most  of  the  poets  of  the  time.  They  did  not 
want  rank,  because  they  disliked  its  duties ;  but  they  longed 
for  fame,  and  Augustus  ofiered  it  to  them — at  a  price,  of 
course. 

It  remains  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  authors  of  the 
period ;  and  first  must  be  mentioned  one  or  two  whose 
names  are  not  so  closely  associated  with  either  of  the  great 
literary  coteries. 

§  6.  L.  Varius  Rufus  came,  like  so  many  of  Rome's  great 
writers,  from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Born  in  64  B.C.,  he  was 
already  intimate  with  Msecenas  when  the  latter  attained 
his  position  as  chief  counsellor  of  Augustus,  and  it  was  he 
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who  introduced  to  the  itatesman  both  Vergil  and  Horace. 
He  was  fortunate  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  the 
foremoat  poet  of  Rome  before  Vergil,  a  younger  man,  could 
wrest  from  him  his  laurels.  He  owed  his  fame  to  an  epic 
on  the  death  of  Julius  (De  MarU\  of  which  Vergil  was  not 
■shamed  to  avail  himself,  and  which  approacned  nearer 
than  any  other  poem  to  the  style  and  rhythm  of  the  AJneid, 
to  jadge  from  the  small  fragment  preserved.  When  the 
jEnmd  supplanted  his  work  in  this  branch,  he  turned  to 
tragedy,  and  the  ThyesU*^  which  he  wrote  for  the  Ijudi 
Adiaeiy  remained  famous  as  a  masterpiece  of  Roman 
dramatic  literature.  He  died  in  9  A.D.  Horace  acknow- 
ledged his  powers — *  No  one  writes  the  martial  epic  as  does 
ardent  Vanus  '* — in  the  earlier  days  of  their  intimacy ;  and 
Vergil,  then  only  a  rising  poet,  owns  that  he  *  cannot  yet 
sing  in^t  worthy  of  Varius.'t 

§  7.  In  the  same  passage  Vergil  compares  his  early 
efforts  to  those  of  one  Anser,  jestingly  remarking  that  he 
himself  ia  '  as  a  gooee  (anter)  amidst  swans.'  This  poet 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  earlier  time,  transitional  between 
the  old  and  new  r^me ;  and  from  what  Ovid  says  of  him^ 
we  may  conclude  that  he  represented  the  failing  school  of 
erotic  poets  of  whom  Catullus  was  the  chief.  Even  less  is 
known  of  Varus,  to  whom  is  addressed  Edogue  VI.  His 
nomen  is  supposed  to  have  been  Quiutilius,  and  Vergil  pays 
him  a  high  compliment : 

^  '  Nae  Phflsbo  gntlor  alls  «rt 

QoMu  A\A  qiui  Vari  pnweripdt  psgiaa  nomen.f 

Two  other  poetaitters  of  Vergil's  earlier  days  were  Bavius 
and  MaBTius.il  They  need  only  be  mentioned  here  as  diis- 
paragers  of  that  poet,  and  aa  havinggiven  its  name  to  the 
'  Bariad  and  Mnviad/  a  satire  by  Vr  illiam  Oifford,  in  the 
earlr  part  of  this  century. 

M.  Furius  Bibaculus  belongs  rather  to  the  previous  age, 
but  he  hved  long  enough  to  satirise  Augustus,  and  waa 

l.s^6l.    Hm  am  book  oiantlrMWMprobiibfarwHttaobiiara  as  «.& 
■vabLSa^   tk* pMM Is datatf vttarlo «s a.a. By 
n  waalM  Omb  Oaaa.'   a  Htfvtw  Obm  (to  a 


»  1 


Man  wwlM  Omb  OaM.'   a  Hdvtw  Obm  (to  ac.)  wrote  m 

•Tn. 

IILn.     •QolBMlMBMaodll.MMltiMcwatiM.Mmt.' 
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poMibly  alive  in  29  B.C.     He  was  also  an  epic  poet,  his  sub- 

{ecl  being  the  Gallic  wan  of  Cflesar;  and  according  to  Horace* 
le  was  turgid  and  bombastic,  though  Vergil  found  in  his 
writings  something  to  imitate.     The  line 

'  (Japiter)  hibernaa  cum  niva  ooaapaet  AIpM ' 

is  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  his  poem,  and  the  ludicrous 
metaphor  is  said  to  have  earned  for  him  the  name  of 
Alpinus. 

§  8.  Another  poet  who  fell  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
empire  was  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  native  uf  Forum  Julii 
(Fr^jus),  in  Gaul,  born  69  rc  He  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able abilities,  and  Augustus,  to  whose  notice  he  first  intro- 
duced Vergil,  appointed  him  Prefect  of  Egypt  on  the 
settlement  of  the  Alexandrine  war.  How  he  abused  his 
position,  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and  committed 
suicide,  has  been  already  told.f  He  was  the  foremost 
of  the  poets  of  love  of  his  day,  and  to  his  mistress,  Cytheris, 
he  addressed  four  books  of  elegies,  all  modelled  on  those  of 
Alexandrine  writers ;  and  he  made  a  complete  translation 
of  Euphorion.  Nothing  is  left  of  his  writings ;  but  the 
tenth  Eclogue  of  Vereil  is  a  warm  tribute  to  his  friendship 
and  abilities.  In  it  Gallus  is  represented  as  bewailing  the 
faithlessness  of  Lycoris — poKsibly  the  same  as  Cytheris — 
while  the  Gods  of  poetry  gather  round  to  listen  and  console 
him.  Quintilian,  the  critic,  calls  him  durior,  so  that  his 
style  was  probably  less  graceful  than  that  of  Tibullus,  and 
nearer  to  that  of  the  elegies  of  Catullus  and  his  compeers.  He 
is  never  mentioned  by  Horace,  who,  perhaps,  classed  him 
with  the  poets  who  could  only  '  warble  Catullus  and 
Calvus ' ;  but  neither  does  Horace  mention  Domitius 
Marsus,  who  was  a  member  of  the  circle  of  Msecenas,  a 
pupil  of  Orbilius,  and  a  rival  of  Gallus  in  erotic  poetry. 
He  also  wrote  epigrams,  fahfUce,  and  an  epic  entitled 
Amazonis,  of  which  Martial  said  fifty  years  later  that  it 
was  rarely  quoted  aud  not  of  great  merit.  He  was  bom 
about  50  B.C.,  and  outlived  both  Vergil  and  Tibullus,  to 
whose  memory  he  composed  a  graceful  epigram  of  four  lines, 
which  is  all  that  survives  of  his  poetry. 

•  8ittLx.8«:  U.T.  41.  t8«ep.Sl. 
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\S  c  now  come  to  four  great  poets  whose  works  remain 
to  us — Albius  TibuUut,  Sextus  Aarelias  Propertius,  Publius 
Vergilius  Maro,  ami  Quiiitos  Hor&tius  Flaocus. 

§  'J.  AlbtuH  TibuUus  was  bom  about  53  ac,  and  die<l  in 
the  aame  year  as  Vergil,  19  B.C.  He  was  by  birth  a  knight 
and  a  Bomao,  and  forms  a  rare  exception  to  the  rule  that 
Rome's  neatest  men  of  genius  were  bom  on  provincial  soil. 
Originally  a  man  of  some  property,  he  lost  almost  all  in  the 
proseri[^ons  of  43  b.c,  retaining  only  a  small  farm  at 
rednm  in  Latium,  between  which  and  Messala's  town  house 
be  divided  his  time.  He  grew  rich  again,  however,  and 
pcobably  recovered  hit  lost  possessions  by  the  interest  of 
Mewala,  His  life  seeins  to  have  been  spent  in  two  amours ; 
the  object  of  the  first  was  Delia,  and  when  she  proved  in- 
constant, he  betook  himself  for  comfort  to  Nemesis.  Tu 
each  of  these  mistresses  he  addressed  one  book  of  EUgies  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  books  which  complete  his  works  so 
called  are  of  donbifiil  authenticity.  Most  critics  agree  that 
the  third  book  is  the  work  of  an  inferior  poet,  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  a  lady  named  Neera.  Like  the  names 
Delia  and  Nemesis,  this  name  is  probably  fictitious,  it  being 
the  eostom  to  replace  the  real  name  by  an  imi^nary  one  of 
the  same  metrical  value,  and  of  Oreek  form.  Several  of  the 
gnmiiM  poems  are  addressed  to  Messala,  praising  his  munifi- 
OMice  or  his  soooesses  in  war ;  and  others  are  mere  pictures 
of  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  His  poetry  is  le«s  bur- 
dened with  mythological  details,  and  is  more  spontaneous, 
than  that  of  any  other  elegiac  poet.  *  In  no  poet,  not  even 
in  Boms,  is  simple,  natural  emotion  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed. **  Quintilian  adjudged  him  to  be  the  prince  of 
Latin  clmae  poeta. 

%  10.  Contemporary  with  Tibullus  as  the  el^^  poet 
of  the  rival  society  of  Msacenas  was  Sextos  Propertiua. 
Bom  in  Umbria,  at  some  time  between  the  years  58-49  B.a, 
he  lo»t  his  patrimony  in  the  confiscations  and  allotments 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  reeoTpred  them  as  did  his  rival.  Possibly  he  did  not 
care  for  the  rural  simplicity  and  contented  retirement  which 
it  was  the  fashion  of  his  fellow-poets  to  affect,  and  it  is 

•  »■»■■■,  MA  Mtwrnm  littrmmn,  ik  SOL 
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proHfthle  that  he  lived  in  Rome,  whither  he  oertaiii|f  eMM 
to  study  M  an  advocate.  Fortunately  for  na,  howtvw,  he 
fell  in  speedily  with  the  lady  whom  he  addreasea  as 
Cynthia,  and  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  towards  her  in 
verse,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Msecenas.  Yet  he  did 
not  improve  upon  this  acquaintance  as  did  Horace  and 
others.  He  was  too  fond  of  city  life,  with  its  dissipations 
and  license,  to  enter  cordially  into  the  spirit  of  a  reforming 
emperor  crusading  against  the  decline  of  morals.  He 
approximates  rather  to  Ovid  than  to  Tibullus  in  the  tone  of 
his  writings  as  well  as  in  their  style ;  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
Ovid's  poetry  marked  a  reaction  in  the  direction  of  the 
now  forbidden  schools  of  Catullus  and  his  fellows.  Like 
them,  he  studied  to  imitate  Callimachus  and  the  Alexan- 
drines, and  as  a  result  his  poems  are  at  times  quite  incom- 
prehensible from  their  excess  of  erudition  and  mythological 
allusion.  The  majority  of  his  elegies  are  addressed  to 
Cynihia,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia ;  but  there  are  also 
descriptive  poems,  such  as  those  narrating  the  myth  of 
Hylas,  and  that  of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and  one  or  two  true 
elegies — '  laments,'  that  is — on  the  death  of,  friends  and 
other  griefs.  One  or  two  fugitive  pieces  on  poetical 
common-places,  such  as  the  immortality  of  poets,  addresses 
to  Bacchus,  Vertumnus,  Jove,  and  a  number  of  epistolary 
elegies  to  idsecenas,  and  other  friends  or  rivals,  make  up 
the  four  books  which  we  possess.  He  was  a  warm  admirer 
of  Vergil ;  but,  to  judge  from  his  silence,  Horace  disliked 
him.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown ;  possibly  it 
occurre<l  about  the  year  15  B.C. 

§  11.  Publius  Vergilius  Maro  was  a  poet  of  a  different 
stamp.  Born  at  Andes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua, 
70  &a,  he  was  already  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  when 
deprived  of  his  estate  by  confiscation,  43  B.a  He  had  to 
sjipport  him,  however,  the  interest  of  Pollio,  then  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  so  recovered  his  property.  The 
restoration  was  only  temporary.  In  41  B.C.  came  the 
second  series  of  confiscations  and  allotments,  and  Vergil 
was  again  ousted,  barely  escaping  with  his  life.  He  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  had  for  some  years  in  his  early 
life  attended  the  lectures  of  various  professors  of  rhetoric 
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and  philosophy.  H«  soon  became  acauainted  with  Macenas, 
aoil  the  Micoeaa  which  aUende<l  the  publication  of  the 
Kdogmt  aatUfied  the  patron  a«  to  the  merits  of  his  prot^g^ 
He  eocooraged  the  poet  to  continue  his  ctTorts,  though  in  a 
more  teriona  form,  and  his  a<ivice  resulte<i  in  the  compod- 
tton  of  the  Otortfies.  The  liberality  of  Augustus  and  the 
patronage  of  PoUio  and  Maecenas  were  sufficient  to  recoup 
the  poe?s  shatten^  fortunes,  and  tho  later  years  of  his  life 
were  spf^nt  mostly  in  a  villa  which  he  acquired  near 
Naples.  He  died  at  Brundisium,  ou  his  return  from  a 
tour  in  Greece,  19  B.C.,  while  still  engaged  on  his  great 
epic,  the  A^neid.  and  was  buried  at  his  favourite  villa.  Ip 
his  will  he  left  instructions  that  his  unfinishetl  p«>6m  should 
be  burnt ;  but  Augustus,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  counter- 
manded the  wish,  and  directed  Varius  the  pf>et  and  Plotius 
Tucca  to  «Hlit  it.  Vergil's  tomb  became  a  centre  for  semi- 
religious  pilgrimages  and  oflTeringa,  and  hence  arose  the 
suiry  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  he  was  a 
wizard.  Throughout  his  later  years  he  enjoyed  the  very 
closest  intimacy  with  his  patron,  and  formed  one  of 
Mccenaa*  companions,  together  with  Varius  and  Horace, 
when  the  minister  journeyed  to  Brundisium  in  38  B.a* 
to  negotiate  with  Antonius,  on  behalf  of  Augustus,  for  a 
:...  -'tack  upon  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  master  of  the 
ranean.  Like  Tibullus,  he  preferred  the  life  of  the 
country  to  that  of  the  town : 

*  MoUe  stqiM  f  aestam 
VirgOio  anooentnt  gaadsatsi  nirs  CameiUB  :'t 

and  in  this  respect  he  differed  from  Propertius  and  Ovid. 

:$  12.  In  the   E<l"<jue»,  which  were  published  prior  to 

the  genina  of  Vergil  appears  in  its  native  form — 

had  no  interest  for  him,  nor  did  he  as  yet  care  to 

grapple  with  the  stutaine<l  task  of  epic  poetry.     Ho  loved 

the  country,  and  he  found  virgin  field  for  his  talents  in 

transi)Unting  to  Latin  soil  the  pastoral  poetry  first  written 

by  Tneocritus.     Thb  writer,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  flourished 

at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.c.,  and  resided  long 

•  tMalMmMVtoUMmbjOTtal  BMnMS,8at  La 
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enough  at  Alexandria  to  become  one  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  of  poets.  Nevertheless,  his  subject  was  original, 
however  much  he  yielded  to  prevalent  fashion  in  its  treat- 
ment He  vrrote  IdyU,  small  genre  pictures  of  the  life  of 
Sicilian  peasantry — shepherds,  fishermen,  and  housewives  ; 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  Bion  and  Moschus.  But 
until  Vergil's  time  no  Italian  poet  had  ventured  to  trespass 
on  this  ground,  a  fact  which  renders  Vergil's  success  all  the 
more  surprising.  In  many  cases  he  merely  translates  from 
hiK  originals ;  usually  he  a«iopts  the  dramatis  persona — the 
plot,  if  one  may  say  so — and  fills  in  the  bare  outline  at  his 
own  discretion.  But  just  as  Theocritus  occasionally  appears 
as  a  panegyrist,  so  Vergil  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  Eclogues 
becomes  personal ;  the  poem  deals  with  living  persons,  while 
the  setting  still  remains  bucolia  The  fourth  Eclogue  has 
acquired  fame,  not  more  from  its  beauty  than  from  a  theory 
that  it  expressed  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  birth  of  a 
Messiah.  It  was  written,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  honour  of 
the  consulship  of  Pollio ;  but  who  was  the  child  whose  hirth 
is  hailed  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  mystery.  The  tenth 
Eclogue  has  already  been  mentioned  as  addressed  to  Gallus. 
§  13.  It  was  the  advice  of  Msecenas  that  prompted  Vergil 
to  take  up  a  greater  task  in  the  Georgics.  He  is  said  to 
have  dreamed  already  of  putting  into  an  epic  the  history  of 
Rome,  as  P^nnius  and  others  had  done  before  him,  but  the 
magnitude  and  loftiness  of  the  task  deterred  him.  Erotic 
poetry  and  society-verse  were  not  congenial  to  his  taste,  and 
politics  had  no  attraction  for  him,  except  as  material  for  the 
exercise  of  those  Epicurean  views  of  philosophy  which  he  had 
learnt  from  Siron.  Still,  he  entered  fully  into  that  desire 
for  peace  which  was  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  all,  from 
Augustus  downwards  ;  and  he  found  himself  able  to  con- 
tribute to  that  desire  by  the  production  of  a  work  idealizing 
husbandry.  Ceaseless  wars  had  completed  the  depopulation 
of  Italy  which  the  Gracchi  had  long  ago  noted  with  concern. 
The  old  race  of  yeomen  was  gone,  the  fields  were  untilled, 
bands  of  slaves  performed  what  agricultural  duties  still  sur- 
vived, and  the  '  glory  of  labour  as  man's  mission '  was  no 
more.  The  restoration  of  Italy  depended  on  the  restoration 
of  agriculture  to  its  place  of  honour,  and  for  this  reason  Ahi  ec 
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DM  penoaded  hit  friend  to  write  »  work  which  for  beautj 
eqaMled  the  Bdoguet^  but  far  nirpaMed  them  in  scope  and 
•arkmnaM  of  parpoae.  The  Owrgia — that  ia, '  Matters  of 
Hoabaadry ' — comprise  four  books  dealing  with  crops,  trees, 
cattle  and  horses,  and  bees  respectively.  They  form  what 
is  odled  a  didactic  poem,  a  poem  conveying  systematic  in- 
stmelaon  in  their  subject  under  the  cloak  of  verse.  The 
father  of  such  poetry  was  Uesiod  of  Ascra,  in  the  eighth 
taatnry  CC,  whose  poem  the  *  Works  and  Days '  was  at 
oooe  the  model,  and  in  a  large  measure  the  source,  of  Vergil's 
WOnE  : 

*  Amfuijiw  csno  Romsiis  pw  oppM»  osmwn.' 

He  had  been  followed  by  Aratas  the  astronomer,  by  Nican- 
d«r  the  phyaieian,  and  a  host  of  other  Greeks  of  Alexandria; 
whfle  at  Rome  the  great  work  of  Lucretius,  which  sets  forth 
in  six  books  the  entire  system  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  less  famous  didactic  poema 
Vergil  had  studied  Lucretius  deeply,  and  he  owed  much  to 
him  as  well  as  to  Aratu&  Besides  Uesiod's  book,  he  found 
prose  authorities  in  Cato  and  Varro ;  and  while  the  Georgict 
are  poetry  of  the  most  captivating  kind,  they  contained  so 
moeD  sound  instmetion  as  to  win  a  front  place  in  the  ranks 
of  writers  on  agriculture.  A  subject  at  first  sight  unattrac- 
tive became,  by  free  use  of  ditp'essions,  by  sweetness  of 
rhythm  and  language,  and  by  that  love  of  nature  which 
rings  through  every  line,  a  book  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
tire.  So  uniformly  excellent  are  they  that  quotation  is 
scarcely  adminsible  ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  passages  ara 
that  at  the  clo^'-  of  I(ook  I.  descnbin>;  the  omens  and  horrors 
whi  ».  f  II  ..  1  '-iV  death,  t'  I  '  passage  in  Book  IL 
ex  >hioned    -  of    the   Ausoni^n 

fsr  mpaiHi  a vHncc,  and  the  description 

ot  >k    III.,  laruely    borrowed    from 

T  "   plague  of  Athens.     Book   IV. 

f  AHfitflMU  an«i  Orpheus,  a  some- 
H  ^  said  to  have  been  sub- 

st>:  r  nf  Oallus.     As  Gallus 

died  2^  ihlishad  89  B.O.,  the 

change  111  a  seeood  edition. 

8—2 
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The  work  is  dedicated  to  Mecenas,  and  seven  yean  were 
spent  in  the  elaboration  of  its  two  thousand  lines  or  sa 

§  U.  In  the  /Eneid  Vergil  at  length  realixed  his  early 
dreams  of  writing  an  epic.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  poet  to  write  the  history  of  his 
ware,  but  this  Vergil  declined  to  do,  as  did  Horace  also. 
Mere  history  in  verse  is  a  dangerous  subject  to  deal  with, 
and  hard  realities  were  no  matter  for  the  genius  either  of 
the  lover  of  nature  or  of  the  society-poet  Still,  there  was' 
in  the  Georgks  proof  that  Vergil  possessed  in  a  wonderful 
degree  those  feelings  of  patriotism,  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
moral  ]>urity,  which  the  emperor  was  anxious  to  make 
universal.  Such  talents  were  too  valuable  to  be  lust ;  and 
they  were  utilized  in  the  production  of  a  magnificent  poem 
glorifying  the  beginnings  of  liome,  and  establishing  the 
connection  claimed  by  the  Julian  house  with  ./Eneas  and, 
through  him,  with  the  Gods.  The  poem  has  been  called 
the  richest  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Roman  religion  and 
moral  feeling.  In  it  the  creed  of  Rome  appean  freed  in 
great  part  from  the  overgrowth  of  Greek  mythology.  It  is 
a  Roman  poem  in  the  fullest  sense,  for  its  subjects  and  its 
thoughts  are  alike  those  of  the  gens  togaia.  There  is  of 
course  much  that  is  Greek  in  the  details  of  the  story,  and 
the  form  is  entirely  Greek,  being  borrowed  direct  from 
Homer.  Nevertheless  it  is  consistently  Italian,  and  if  any- 
thing could  rouse  to  good  purpose  the  Roman's  pride  of 
race,  the  ^Enfid  vrnxxXdnaye  accomplished  that  result. 

In  bare  outline,  the  subject  is  the  landing  of  .^neas  in 
Italy,  and  his  war  with  Turnus  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia. 
But  vari^'d  episodes  lend  interest  and  break  the  continuity 
of  the  simple  narrative.  Book  I.  opens  with  Juno,  the 
enemy  of  the  Trojan  race,  stirring  up  a  tempest  to  wreck 
^Eneas  and  his  fellow-fugitives,  who  are  now  near  Sicily. 
They  are  cast  ashore  on  the  African  coast,  and  hospitably 
welcomed  by  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.  The  appearance  of 
Venus  to  her  son,  an  account  of  Dido's  fortunes,  and  a 
description  of  her  new  city,  complete  the  book.  Book  IL 
is  filled  by  the  narrative  of  -^neas,  who,  at  Dido's  table, 
recounts  the  horrors  of  Troy's  capture  and  his  own  flight ; 
and  his  story  continues  in  Book  IIL,  which  details  bis 
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wanderings  from  place  to  place,  in  Thrace,  in  Epirua,  and 
elsewhen*.  until  tne  occasion  of  the  storm  which  drove 
him  t(>  Africa.  The  fourth  book  contains  the  famous 
description  of  Dido's  unfortunate  love  for  her  guest,  his 
fli^t  at  the  behest  of  heaven,  and  her  suicide — a  narrative 
muque  in  classical  literatare  as  a  love-noveL  Book  V.  finds 
ifineas  landed  at  Egesta,  where  his  compatriot,  Acestea, 
receives  him,  and  where  he  institutes  funeral  games  in 
hoooar  of  his  father,  Anchises.  A  boat-race  and  a  foot- 
race, matches  in  archery,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  the 
exercises  of  mounted  boys  in  the  '  game  of  Troy,'  are  all 
described.  The  sixth  book  contains  most  that  is  original 
in  the  p<>em.  Hitherto  the  scenes  of  the  work  have  been 
borrowe<i  from  Homer  or  Apollonius  Khodius  in  great  part. 
Even  in  this  book  the  idea  of  making  ^oeas  visit  the 
lower  world  is  borrowed  from  Cklyssey  Al.,  but  the  detail 
and  am|>lification  of  the  idea  are  inde[)endent.  Guided  by 
the  sibyl  .Eneas  plucks  the  golden  bough  by  Lake  Avemus, 
wherewith  he  obtains  passage  to  the  world  of  the  dead  ; 
and  we  are  told  how  he  saw  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  old, 
the  good  and  the  wicker  1,  the  place  of  torment  and  the 
Elysian  fields,  and,  finally,  all  the  spirits  as  yet  not  in- 
carnate, destined  one  day  to  live  on  earth  as  kings  in  Alba 
and  the  famous  heroes  of  Rome.  Each  is  described,  and  his 
mighty  deeds  set  forth  as  prophecies  which  reveal  the 
history  of  Rome.  The  seventh  book,  after  describing  the 
frientlly  reception  afforded  to  the  Trojans  by  Latinus,  tells 
how  Juno  iends  the  fary  Allecto  to  rouse  the  wrath  of 
Tumus  whom  JEomb  had  forestalled  as  son-in-law  of 
Latinus,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Tumus' 
peopli>.  the  Rutuli.  In  Hook  Vlll.  ./Eneas  seeks  help  of 
Evander,  the  Arcadian,  who  had  colonixed  the  Palatine  Hill, 
and  the  narrative  is  garnished  with  ancient  lfgen«U  of 
fioBUtfi  landmarks,  and  the  storv  of  Hercules  and  Cacus, 
ending  with  a  description  of  the  armour  which  Vulcan 
wroQght  for  iEneas,  whereon  are  depicted  all  the  scenes  of 
Roman  >;-•—•'  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  over- 
throw isand  Cleopatra.  In  Book  IX.  Tunms  attacks 
the  TnijKii  cmnp,  and  the  devotion  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus 
is  related.    Books  X.  and  XI.  recount  the  return  of  ^EnoM 
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nnd  his  repulse  of  Turnus  in  a  stubborn  battle,  wherein 
figure  all  the  heroes  of  the  Italian  nations  from  Mezentiua, 
the  tyrant  of  Etruria,  to  Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci.  In 
the  twelfth  book  ^neas  is  challenged  to  single  combat 
by  Turnus,  and  eventually  conquers  his  enemy. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  29  ac,  and  was  not  finally 
completed  in  19  B.G  when  its  author  died.  Had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  spent  three  more  years  on  its  elaboration, 
yet  there  are  few  points  in  which  any  improvement  can 
well  be  sought  for.  The  metre  is  hexameter,  as  in  all 
his  great  works  ;  and  so  great  a  master  of  this  metre  is  he, 
that  it  serves  him  alike  for  every  scene,  and  never  ^ws 
monotonous.  It  is  the  metre  in  which  '  the  strong-winged 
music  of  Homer '  was  written ;  and  after  passing  with 
growing  elegance  through  the  hands  of  Ennins,  Lucilius, 
and  Lucretius,  it  reached  in  Vergil  a  perfection  which  was 
never  surpassed. 

§  15.  The  Culex  (Gnat)  and  Moretum  (Salad),  and  the  Ctrw, 
relating  the  legend  of  Scylla,  are  shorter  poems  attributed 
with  more  or  less  likelihood  to  the  early  days  of  Vergil, 
when  still  living  on  his  farm  near  Mantua.  There  are  also 
five  brief  pieces  in  elegiac  metre,  of  which  one,  the  Copa 
(Hostess),  IS  a  lively  descriptive  piece,  and  one  an  elegy  in 
honour  of  Messala's  victories.  Finally,  there  is  a  piece 
of  twenty-five  iambicn,  parodying  Catullus'  famous  fourth 
poem  (Dedicatio  Phaaeli) 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Literature  (continued). 
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1.  Veiy  different  was  the  style  of  Quintus  Horatius  FlaccDs. 

om  in  65  b.c.  at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania,  he  was  the  son  of  a  eoador,  a  collector  of  taxes  or 
auction  bids,  lately  enutncipatMl  by  some  master  belonging 
to  the  ifens  Horaiia.  Thongh  of  so  humble  a  rank,  the 
father  waa  able  to  send  his  son  to  Rome  to  be  educated 
with  the  sons  of  senators  and  knights  under  the  ferule  of 
Orbiliut  Pupillos,  when  he  saw  that  the  country  school  at 
Venon*  was  scarcely  good  enough.  As  usual  with  young 
Romans,  Horace  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his  education, 
and  while  thsre  heard  of  the  assassination  of  Cesar.  Ha 
accepted  the  poet  of  tribune  in  the  army  of  Bnitus,  and 
waa  DTBcent  at  the  defeat  of  Philippi,  where  he  left  his 
shield  behind  him,  like  AlcsMis  of  old,  and  retum(><l  to 
Italy  luder  pardon,  only  to  find  his  father  dead  and  his 
eaUte  confteeatcd.  Thus  left  without  friends  or  means, 
he  wae  glad  to  aocepfc  the  post  of  quiestor's  clerk,  and 
betweeii  the  hoors  of  bosioeas  he  vented  his  disgust  in  the 
SaUm,  his  first  Mitnaj  effort.    He  became  acquainted  with 
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Vergil,  who  introduce<l  him  to  l>I«BC«nas,  and  thongh  tho 
latter  wa«  somewhat  slow  to  show  any  favour  to  the  poet, 
be  received  him  at  length  into  his  innermost  circle,  and 
already,  in  38  d.c,  Horace  was  sufficiently  intimate  to  be 
one  of  the  party  which  travelled  to  Hnindi»ium.  The  reason 
for  such  hesitation  on  Ma>cenas'  part  was  the  independent 
character  of  Horace,  who  persisted  in  maintaining  his  own 
views  about  politics — views  very  unlike  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Vergil  regarded  Augustus'  rule.  However, 
his  Epicurean  dogmas — for  he  was  at  heart  an  Epicurean, 
although  he  dabbled  a  little  in  all  schools  of  phih>sophy — 
would  not  allow  Horace  to  hold  very  serious  views  about 
anything  but  himself;  and  finding  himself  comfortable, 
especially  when,  about  31  B.C.,  Mtecenas  gave  him  an  estate 
near  Tibur,  he  accepted  the  Emperor's  overtures  for  friend- 
ship and  a-ssumed  an  attitude  of  tolerance  at  once  honest 
and  amusing.  It  was  many  years,  however,  before  he 
published  any  verses  laudatory  of  the  Emperor.  The  loss 
of  Vergil  and  Tibulius  drew  Horace  closer  to  his  patron, 
and  he  jestingly  vowed  that  he  could  not  live  without 
Mscenas.  The  vow  came  strangely  true,  for  Maecenas 
died  in  8  B.C.,  and  within  a  few  weeks  Horace  followed 
him  to  the  grave.  He  had  never  been  strong,  and  was 
more  or  less  a  victim  to  dyspepsia  All  these  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  much  more  of  minor  importance,  we  gather 
from  his  own  writings.  Horace  and  Ovid  are  alike  in  sharp 
contrast  with  Vergil,  and  most  other  Roman  poets,  in  the 
frequency  of  their  allusions  to  their  own  lives  and  personal 
interests.  We  can  reconstruct  the  ordinary  course  of 
Horace's  days  from  his  Odes  and  Satires,  and  similarly 
in  some  measure  that  of  Ovid's  also ;  of  other  poets  at 
home  we  know  virtually  nothing. 

§  2.  The  earliest  works  of  Horace  were  the  Satires,  which 
were  published  about  the  years  34  and  29  B.C..  The 
two  books  comprise  in  all  eighteen  poems  on  various  social 
and  literary  subjectR.  Horace  was  a  humorist,  and  saw 
life  through  the  medium  of  an  irrepressible  good-humour. 
Hence  his  Satires  seldom  rise  to  the  dignity  of  anything 
beyond  mere  '  talk,*  as  their  Latin  title  implies  (Sermones) ; 
and   hence  the  criticism  of  Dryden  that  Horace  ambles 
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while  Javenal  gallops.  In  the  modem  ««>nse  the  Horatian 
ntire  i»  not  satire  at  all.  It  oonsista  simply  of  scenes  from 
tstmrydaj  life  strung  together  with  no  definite  plan,  and 
made  the  vehicle  for  a  good  deal  of  good-natured  and  solid 
adrioe.  Two  of  them  are  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  and 
•niecially  to  Lucilius  (148-102,  B.C.),  for  whom  Horace, 
while  fully  allowing  his  merits,  professes  to  entertain  a 
cordial  avcn«ioii  as  'muddy'  and  uncouth.  Lucilius  was 
the  only  master  of  satire  before  Horace's  time,  and  he  used 
hia  verse  to  lash  rather  than  to  advise.  Varro  (116-28 
B.a)  also  wrote  books  of  Menippean  satires,  a  medley  of 
proae  and  verse,  like  the  later  satires  of  Petronius.  In 
plain  fact,  this  style  of  writing  had  no  fixity  of  rules.  It 
was  claimed  aa  purely  Roman  by  the  Romans,  but  rather 
as  a  m«Hlf  of  thought  than  a  style  of  comftosition.  It 
always  icrnained  more  prosaic  than  poetic4il  until  .Juvenal, 
at  the  cl(»se  of  the  first  century  .\.D.,  fitted  to  it  the  full 
strength  of  the  hexameter.  Its  name  (connected  with 
aUwr,  -a,  -uin,  full)  is  suggestive  of  th«^  variety  of  its  scope — 
life  in  all  its  manifold  forms.  To  turn  it  to  the  criticism 
of  literature  was  a  purely  Horatian  innovation.  Other  sub- 
jects with  which  Horace  deals  are  discontent,  lax  morals, 
pedantry,  the  bore  (supposed  by  some  to  hint  at  Pro{)ertius), 
nis  own  critics  and  detractors,  a  dinner  with  a  society 
iKitt,  an«l  his  journey  with  Meec^nas  and  Vergil  to 
Bnindiniiini. 

)i  3.  The  Epodes  were  published  about  the  year  30  B.c 
The  name  waa  applied,  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  to  any 
short  poem,  other  than  elegiacs,  in  whi«*ii  Ion*;  and  short 
lines  alternate.     Seventeen  in  number,  ^ist  mainly 

of  personal  attacks  on  various  persons  >  lable  to  the 

poet — attacks  which  cume  much  nearer  to  the  modem  idea 
of  satire  than  any  of  the  Sernum^s.  There  are  also  one  or 
two  addressed  to  M»cenaa,  and  two  to  the  Roman  people. 
1*he  latter  of  these  {Rpode  xvi.)  is  the  most  pleaning  of  all, 
nn<i  I'lothes  old  poetical  nlatitudes  with  a  new  and  vigorous 
^••aut  y,  recalling  the  HaofHes,  though,  as  a  whole,  they  are 
noiially  ranked  below  any  of  tlie  Odeti. 

(if  the  04e$  there  are  r<  '  r  .-o  of  which  appeared 

atoneeaboQt  S3  &c,  »h.  .  ts  sup|ioaed  to  have 
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been  publiHhvtl  a«  late  m  14  ac,  and  is  marked  by  afealiug 
of  admiratiun  for  Augustuii  which  is  not  expressed  in  the 
t^arlier  books.  The  various  U<U$  were  written  at  very 
different  dates,  and  only  slight  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  their  inclusion  in  any  particular  book.  In  this  branch 
of  writing  Horace  claims  to  be  unique.  Ho  took  as  his 
modeU,  nut  the  Alexandrines,  but  the  earlier  poets  of 
Greece,  the  lyric  writers  Alcteus  and  Sappho,  who  flourished 
in  Lesbos  about  600  B.C.  Heretufure  no  Roman  had 
trespassed  on  the  domain  of  Lesbian  metres  and  style. 
The  metres  fall  in  the  main  into  stanzas,  and  make  large 
use  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic  feet  with  their  compounds. 
Twu  are  named  the  Sapphic  and  Alcaic,  after  the  writers 
who  chiefly  used  them,  and  are  the  favourites  with  Horace. 
The  subjects  are  various,  but  speaking  broadly,  love  and 
wine  are  the  main  themes,  while  short  odes  to  Gods  and 
Goildesses,  light  exercises  on  social  sin,  and  half-epistolary 
addresses  to  a  host  of  frien«ls,  make  up  the  remainder. 
I'heir  philosophy  is  mostly  Epicurean,  a  philosophy  of  con- 
tentment and  enjoyment,  the  keynote  of  which  is  carpe 
diem.  The  fourth  book  (lifl*er8  in  the  tone  of  panegyric  in 
which  the  various  members  of  the  imperial  house  are 
spoken  of,  and  the  fourth  ode  of  this  book,  celebrating  the 
successes  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus  in  Rh;»aia,  is  commonly 
considered  the  finest  of  all.  With  the  appearance  of  8ui)reme 
facility  they  carry  with  them  the  marks  of  hard  study  and 
restless  elaboration,  and  no  verse  is  harder  of  imitation 
than  that  of  the  Horatian  ode. 

§  4.  The  only  other  lyric  composition  remaining  is  the 
Carmen  Sceculare  already  mentioned.*  This  was  written 
by  special  command  of  Augustus,  and  was  sung  by  a  choir 
of  twenty-seven  boys  and  as  many  girls  in  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  It  contains  many  references  to  the  reforms  of 
Augustus,  in  particular  to  the  Lex  Papia  Poppsea. 

Two  books  of  Epistles  and  the  essay  De  Arte  Poetica  com- 
plete the  list  of  his  writings.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  second  book  of  Epistles.  It  is  a 
conversational  address  to  two  young  Pisos,  treating  in  a 
cursor)'  and  unmethodical  way  of  a  great  number  of  literary 

•  p.  29. 
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pointa,  particularly  the  appropriate  subject  and  style  for 
web  mefere,  the  drama,  and  taste  in  general.  It  is  certainly 
noi  a  fiaitbed  poem,  but  is  valuable  as  giving  a  poet'd  own 
views  on  his  art.  The  EpisUa,  addressed  to  various  friends, 
such  afl  MiPcensA,  Tibullus,  and  LoUius,  are  twenty-one  in 
I)':  . iistus  being  of  great  length,  and  com- 

ni<      .  y   the   Second   Book.     It   contains   a 

great  deai  of  valuable  literary  criticisni,  and,  while  profes- 
sing to  be  an  explanation  of  the  poet's  infrequent  appear- 
ance at  the  palace,  really  asserts  his  independence.  The 
others  are  merely  poetical  letters;  but  they  show  their 
author  in  his  most  natural  mood,  and  are  written  with  a 
poiisli  and  fluency  that  show  no  trace  of  artificiality.  They 
are  sapposed  to  have  appeared  in  20  B.C. ;  the  date  of  the 
seoond  Dook  is  most  i         ' '    13  B.C. 

S  5.  In  16  B.1'.  dii< .  .^  Macer  of  Verona,  a  poet,  and 

a  friend  of  Vergil.  We  have  none  of  his  writings,  and  only 
know  that  he  favoured  long  and  didactic  poems  in  the 
manner  of  Nicander  the  Alexandrine.  Valgius  Rufus  was 
a  friend  of  Horace  and  Tibullus,  a  poet  of  some  ability  in 
epic,  erotic,  and  grammatical  subjects.  He  was  consul  in 
12  ac. 

,^  6.  The  last  and  greatest  master  of  elegiac  verse  was 
Publius  Ovidius  Naso,  who  was  born  at  Sulmo,  4^  B.C.,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  His  father  was  an 
equeif  of  which  the  puet  boasts  rather  needlessly  ;  and  the 
mmilj  was  suflSciently  well  off  to  provide  Ovid  with  the 
means  to  enjoy  society  life  in  Homo.  He  came  thither 
avowedly  to  study  law,  but  found  the  subject  little  to  his 
taste.  His  every  tliousht  would  run  into  verse,  he  says ; 
ami  at  length  he  gave  himself  over  entirely  to  his  moM. 
He  studied  a  little  while  at  Athens,  and,  returning  to  Home, 
published  the  Amuret  {9  B.C.),  moat  of  which  are  addressed 
to  an  unknown  mistress  whom  he  styles  Corinna.  These 
were  followed  by  the  HeroitU*,  love*letters  of  the  heroines 
of  ancient  mytholfigy,  such  as  Ariadne,  P<>nelop(s  etc.,  and 
by  the  Ars  Amattdt,  in  three  books.  The  latter  poem  deelaraa 
itself  to  be  a  complete  directory  to  all  such  luoeeoees  of 
living  as  Augusttu  was  strenuously  •■>  '  ing  to  eap* 

preaa.    It  raised  so  much  opposition  tbu;  uur  thougnt 
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fit  to  publish  two  yearn  later  (a>d.  1 )  th«  liemedia  Am<" 
ostensible  recantation,  which  was,  however,  little  )  :.: 
than  the  work  which  it  professed  to  decry.  Ovid  now 
seems  to  have  felt  uneasy  and  anxious  to  make  atonement. 
He  devoted  himself,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  a  different  style  of 
writing,  and  worked  simultaneously  at  the  Fasti  and  the 
Meiamorph/tsfs.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late. '  In  the 
middle  of  his  new  task  he  receivcil  orders  to  quit  Rome  at 
once,  and  retire  to  Tomi  (KusUtufjeh),  a  wretclied  outpost 
of  Roman  civilization,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
shore  of  the  HIack  Sea.  He  left  his  poems  unfinished — tried 
even  to  destroy  what  was  already  written — and  withdrew, 
8  A.D.  Ho  lived  nine  years  in  exile,  writing  in  this  period  five 
books  of  Tristia  and  four  of  Eputlejt  from  Ponius  ;  but  all 
his  prayers  for  pardon  were  ignored,  and  he  died  at  Tomi 
17  A.  I).' 

What  was  the  actual  cause  of  his  banishment  is  unknown. 
Certainly  his  doctrines,  directly  antagonistic  to  those  of 
Augustus'  court  poets,  were  a  sufficent  reason  ;  but  the 
particularly  nhjectionable  work,  the  Arx  Aimimli,  had  been 
published  ten  years  when  punishment  overtook  its  author. 
The  most  probaV^le  explanation  is  that  he  was  involved  in 
the  intrigues  of  Julia  II.,  who  was  banished  in  the  same 
year.  All  he  tells  us  is  that  he  *  had  seen  something  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  seen.'  His  talents  were  indisputJibly 
misapplied  ;  and  though  in  powers  and  finish  he  far  "ur- 

E asses  his  friends  and  fellow-poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
e  loses  his  advantage  in  the  depravity  of  his  subjects.  His 
life  and  writings  are  summarized  in  the  criticism  that  he 
was  'an  incorrigibly  immoral,  but  inexpressibly  graceful, 
poet' 

S  7.  The  Fasti,  or  Calendar,  was  completed  only  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  sixth  book.  Each  book  contains  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  days  of  one  month,  the  fea.sts,  di€s 
fasti  et  ne fasti,  and  the  zodiacal  changes  ;  this  rather  unin- 
teresting subject  being  relieved  by  digressions  on  the 
legends  connected  with  various  holj'-days,  and  by  various 
passages  of  a  panegj'rical  and  patriotic  tone,  evidently 
written  to  curry  favour  with  an  off"ended  Emperor.  The 
book  was  never  completed.     The  Metamorphoses  consists,  as 
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iU  niune  inipliea,  of  the  l^encU  of  mythological  penoos 
ohanged  into  other  forms,  such  as  AcUeon,  >iio)>t>,  and  a 
hoet  of  oUiers.  It  is  written  in  hexameters,  unlike  the 
poet's  other  works,  and,  even  in  its  unfinished  state,  com- 
priaea  fifteen  hooka.  The  Tristia  are  elegies  in  the  truest 
arnae,  bewailing  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  banished  the 
)K>et,  entreating  pardon  from  the  £u|M*ror  or  help  from  in- 
Hueniial  frieodia,  and  describing  the  miseries  of  life  amongst 
the  GetaB  and  >Sannatian8.  The  Epistles  are  written  in  a 
more  reaigned  tone,  and  are  mainly  letters  to  friends,  such 
aa  the  younger  Measala  (son  of  the  patron  of  TibuUus)  and 
the  two  poeta  Pooticos  and  Tuticanus. 

S  &  Maidea  the  works  mentioned  Ovid  also  wrote  a 
t^^ndJ,  Medea^  highly  praised  by  Quintilian,  but  uaw  lost; 
Mmiemma  Fadei,  a  mocking  treatise  on  cosmetics  and  the 
toilet,  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains  ;  the  HaluutiMn^ 
a  deacription  of  the  fishes  abounding  at  Tomi ;  the  Nux 
EUgiOt  a  lament  put  into  the  person  of  a  nut-tree;  and 
the  IbUf  a  virulent  invective  against  an  unknown  false 
friend,  who  in  some  way  damaged  the  |H>ct.  The  autheuticity 
of  the  Xux  Elegia  is,  however,  doubtful ;  and  the  Consoiaito 
ad  Liwiam,  or  Evicedion  Drusi,  a  funeral  panegyric  on  Drusus, 
the  Inoftber  of^  Germanicus,  is  certainly  spurious.  With 
Ovid's  works  are  also  published  three  EfnkUs,  which  take 
the  form  of  letters,  replying  to  three  of  the  Ueroides.  They 
were  said  to  be  the  work  of  Aulas  Sabinoa,  who  wrote 
replies  to  the  whole  series  of  the  Heroides^  as  well  as  a  auo- 
eeaaful  epic  entitled  Trctzen.  All  his  works  are  lost,  how- 
ever :  and  the  three  so-called  EputAa  are  now  regarded  aa 
furgeriea. 

%  9.  Oratiua  was  a  friend  of  Ovid,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
hunting  (('>fnegtiiea\  of  which  some  conaiderable  fragments 
remain.  It  ia  a  didactic  poem,  and  not  more  interesting 
than  the  majority  of  such  worka.  Another  such  book  ii 
the  Atktmomtf  of  M.  Manilius.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  the  aothor,  but  from  the  style  of  his  writing  it  u  suppoaed 
that  he  was  an  Afriean,  and  allusiona  in  the  work  show  that 
it  was  written  during  the  later  years  of  Augustus,  ami,  in 
part  at  least,  aa  late  aa  22  A.D.  The  work  reaehee  to  a 
fifth  book,  which  is.  however,  incomplete.     It  liordorcd  in 
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subject  too  closely  upon  the  forbidden  science  of  aatrology 
to  be  a  safe  pursuit ;  and  hence,  porhapH,  its  unfinished  state. 
It  contains  a  good  deal  of  philosophy,  all  directed  against 
the  Epicurean  teachings  of  Lucretius,  and  advancing  the 
views  of  the  Stoics. 

§  10.  Last  of  the  {wets  is  Phtedrus,  the  writer  of  Fables 
(FabuItP  ^Ropia)  in  four  books  and  an  ap{>ondix.  They 
resemble  their  originals  in  being  short  tales  in  verse  wherein 
various  animals  are  represented  as  speaking  and  reasoning. 
The  author  was  a  Macedonian  of  Pieria,  wlio  became  a  slave 
of  Augustus  and  was  manumitted  by  him.  He  prided  him- 
self on  his  literary  abilities,  but  no  other  writer  mentions 
him  save  Martial.  Apparently  his  fables  at  times  contained 
veiled  political  allusions  ;  and  at  this  Sejanus  took  offence, 
and  (according  to  one  account)  had  the  poet  put  to  death 
on  a  fictitious  charge. 

§11.  The  same  causes  which  changed  the  character  of 
poetry  in  the  days  of  the  early  empire  affected  in  a  like 
manner  the  prose  of  the  period.  Latin  prose-writing  was 
always  closely  related  to  oratory,  and  oratory  had  been  the 
centre  of  the  education  of  every  gentleman  under  the 
republic.  To  prosecute  and  to  defy  prosecution  with 
success  was  the  passport  to  politics  and  to  the  upper  ranks 
of  political  society,  and  every  young  man  went  through  a 
uniform  course  of  declamation  and  rhetoric  with  a  view  to 
this.  But  the  liberty  of  the  law-courts  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  an  absolute  ruler.  It  indulged  too  freely  in 
criticism,  and  treated  with  too  little  courtesy  the  chiefs  of 
the  government ;  in  a  word,  it  was  too  personal  and  demo- 
cratic. With  the  empire  came  the  cessation  of  public 
pleading  as  a  means  to  fortune,  and  in  its  jilace  remained 
only  scholastic  declamation  dealing  with  unpolitical  subject**. 
The  schools  of  rhetoric  still  flourished,  but  the  subjects 
debated  were  now  '  why  Hannibal  did  not  march  on  Rome 
after  Cannte,'  or  '  in  what  words  Leonidas  addressed  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae;'  and  in  lieu  of  ttie  audiences 
which  listened  to  the  speeches  of  a  Cicero,  the  declaimer  of 
this  period  was  constrained  to  deliver  his  composition  in 
his  own  house  or  in  a  building  which  he  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose— hiring  his  audience,  too,  sometimes,  perhaps.     And 
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with  {mMe-writing  it  wa4  the  tame.  It  most  not  deal  with 
tb«  iN«Mot  unless  in  »  laudatory  strain  ;  there  must  be  no 
regrvt  for  tbe  old  times.  So  it  bcto<ik  itself  to  ancient 
history,  to  science,  sramniatical  inquiry,  nr  to  collvctine 
anecdotes,  and  foonia  a  vent  for  its  authors'  rhetorical 
abilities  in  the  speeches  pat  into  the  muuths  of  a  Hannibal 
or  a  Tarqainius. 

§  1:>.  Cornelius  Nepoe,  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus, 
Cicero's  companion,  and  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of 
Cicero's  time,  belongs  rather  to  the  previous  age.  He  lived, 
however,  into  the  reign  of  Augustus,  dying  24  ac,  at  the 
age  of  Hfty  years.  We  know  him  from  his  collection  of 
livt^  of  eminent  men  (De  Firis  JUustrilm«\  ttimiliar  to  those 
of  Plutarch.  The  work  was  long  believed  to  be  a  mere 
oompiUtion  or  digest  of  much  later  date,  but  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  genuine. 

Vitruvius  Pollio  wrote  ten  books  on  architecture  and 
engineering.  He  was  bom  about  64  ac,  and  died  about 
fifty  years  later  (14  B.c),  being  a  member  of  Augustus' 
literary  circle,  though  not  particularly  intimate  with  the 
Prinoeps.  He  had  served  in  Cnsar's  Gallic  campaigns,  and 
only  took  up  the  pen  in  his  later  yean.  His  buck  was 
epitomixed  at  a  ver)-  early  date,  and  it  is  this  epitome  which 
survives.  From  it  we  gain  almost  all  our  knowlege  of  the 
Boman  canons  of  architecture  in  temples,  aqueducts,  and 
hooMt,  and  of  the  military  engines  of  the  perio<l. 

Poropeius  Trogus  was  a  freedman  of  the  great  Pompeius 
who  wrote  a  universal  hi»t«ry  (Historias  Ptuiippicas)  in  forty- 
foor  books.  It  began  with  Nimrod  and  the  history  of 
NinaTeh,  and  was  continued  to  9  A.D.  A^>out  four  centuries 
later  it  was  abridge<l  by  Juntinus,  and  we  possess  his  abridg- 
ment, which  is  brief  in  the  extreme,  but  exceedingly  useful 
in  «Mne  points. 

(IS.  Amonnt  the  writers  on  grammar  and  Ungnage 
were  Verriua  PlaeQiM  and  Julius  Hyginua.  Both  were 
freedm»*n,  th«  Utter  bebg  at  one  time  keeper  of  the  Pala* 
tinr  lihrary  I  ..i  <  Its  Wrote  an  immense  dictionary  (Ik 
I'riKn'n,,  :>  ti.  .liu),  of  which  we  powess  portions  of  an 
jihn<UMiP  lit  ).\  Kestus,  who  lived  in  the  fourtn  century  A.D. 
The  abridgment  alone  comprised  twenty  books.      Hyginnt 
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WM  a  Spaniard  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Ovid,  the  aathor 
of  a  large  number  of  workK,  mostly  on  mythological  subjeeU. 
A  digest  ot  his  Gtnealogke,  in  fuur  books,  still  remains  under 
the  title  of  Fabuke.  He  also  wrote,  like  Manilius,  on 
astronomy. 

§  14.  Of  writers  on  history  there  were  many,  and  in 
particular  those  who  endeavoured  to  write  the  history  of 
the  civil  wars  were  a  numerous  class.  PoUio  did  so,  and 
was  warned  by  Horace  that  he  *  trod  on  smothered  fires.' 
Many  still  lived,  and  not  least  of  them  the  Kmperor,  ready 
to  take  sharp  offence  at  a  careless  epithet  or  a  detail  which 
had  better  have  been  suppressed.  Yet  Mscenas,  and  even 
Augustus  himself,  were  continually  importuning  Vergil  and 
Horace  to  essay  the  task  in  their  verse  ;  and  Miecenas  him- 
self attempted  something  of  the  kind.  The  most  successful 
of  these  attempts  was  perhaps  that  of  Cremutius  Cordus, 
whose  forced  suicide  has  already  been  mentioned  ;  but 
Aufidius  Bassus,  a  writer  whom  Tacitus  quotes  as  authori- 
tative, also  completed  a  history  of  the  period.  Both  these 
historians  belong  rather  to  the  days  of  Tiberius.  Strabo 
wrote  actively  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  part  of  that  of  Tiberius.  He  is  known  to  us  from  his 
geographical  work  in  seventeen  books,  complete  with  the 
exception  of  the  seventh,  of  which  we  have,  however,  an 
epitome.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  was  with  .^lios 
Gallus,  the  general  who  led  the  Arabian  expedition  of 
24  &C.  Besides  this  he  wrote  a  history  of  Kome,  com- 
mencin*^  from  the  close  of  that  of  Polybius  (146  ii.c),  and 
continuing  to  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  of  this  nothing  remains. 
His  date  is  54  B.c. — 24  A.D. 

§  15.  One  historian  of  the  time  of  Augustus  remains  to 
us  in  considerable  bulk,  Titus  Livius  Patavinus.  He  was  of 
good  birth,  to  judge  from  his  tone  and  aristocratical 
opinions,  and  his  birthplace,  Patavium  (Padua),  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  populous  towns  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  the  Veneti  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  exact  year  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  about  59-57  B.C. 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact  about  most  Latin  authors,  that  they 
tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  themselves — a  point  in  which, 
amongst  writers  of  this  period,  Horace,  and  in  a  less  degree 
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Ovid,  are  valuable  exceptions.  lAvy  came  to  Rome  to  be 
(educated,  ami  probably  wont  thruiigh  the  usual  coune  of 
rlietorionl  training  ;  such  training,  at  any  rate,  shows  itself 
in  '  liis  writing.     He  waa,  as  an  aristocrat,  of  course 

a  I  a  at  heart,  but  he  lived  apart  from  politics,  and 

rotauKni  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  if  to  no  very  intimate 
extent.  In  his  preface  he  tells  us  that  he  has  two  reasons 
for  fssaying  the  gigantic  task  of  writing  a  continuous  history 
of  Home  :  the  first  is  the  hope  of  producing  some  new 
information  ;  the  second  that  of  forgetting  the  troubles  of 
his  country,  meaning  thereby  the  civil  wars.  Ho  must  have 
begun  the  work  very  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  It 
was  planned  to  reach  fifteen  decades,  but  was  probably  not 
completed.  We  have  intact  thirty  books,  and  portions  of 
five  others,  together  with  an  epitome  of  the  entire  work,  as 
far  as  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  book.  The  remain- 
ing eight  were  proliably  never  written.  The  first  book  con- 
tains the  history  of  Rome's  foundation,  and  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  work  then  proceeds  continuously.  It  is  the  best 
model  of  Latin  historical  narrative  which  we  possess^,  and 
iu  vivid  style,  approaching  the  poetical,  gives  it  an  interest 
which  few  such  works  can  boast.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  critic ;  and  such  material  as  he  had  he  used 
more  with  an  eye  to  effect  than  probability.  He  made 
Uige  use  of  earlier  writers,  from  Fabius  Pictor  and 
Alimentua  downwards,  but  he  paid  little  attention  to 
arcluBological  evidence,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  relied 
largely  on  legendary  sources  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
wiui  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  for  there  was  probably 
no  monnmental  evidence  for  events  in  Rome  prior  to  the 
Gallic  invasion  of  390  B.C.  For  the  subsequent  years  he 
utilized  the  archives  of  pontiffs  and  censors,  ancient  laws 
and  inscriptions,  and  the  State  Faatij  or  vearly  record  of 
magiatratea  and  important  event*.  Livy  aied  in  the  same 
year  as  did  Ovid,  17  A.D.,  full  of  years  and  honour ;  for  we 
read  that  a  Spaniard  came  all  the  wav  to  Rome  to  see  him, 
and,  having  seen  him,  went  home  again  at  once. 

{16.  For  many  vears  after  the  death  of  Idry,  historical 
writing  waa  reduoed  to  mere  '  court  scandal.'  It  is  usual  to 
call  Velleiat  Paterculua  a  writer  of  such  matter ;  but  he  ia 
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scarcely  sufficiently  read  to  win  a  fair  judgment    H«wm  bom 
about  18  B.C.,  and  he  served  eight  years  under  Tiberius  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere,  being  rewarded  for  his  servict-s  by 
the  praetorship  in  14  A.D.    He  lulmired  his  general  as  asoMi'-r 
should,  and  in  consequence  his  book  betrays  much  ftattiry. 
Nevertheless   he   is  valuable  as  the  sole  witness. 
Koman  writers,  to  the  better  side  of  l'il>erius'  • 
His  work  was  an  abridgment  of  Koman  history  in  two  I 
much  too  brief  to  be  of  value  until  the  period  of  TjIjl: 
wars.     It  then  becomes  fuller  and  more  interesting.     He 
seems  to  have  studied  his  subject  with  care,  and   to  have 
drawn  largely  from  good  writers  who  preceded  him.     He 
had   intended   to  write   a   history    of  Til)erius,    but   was 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  .31  A.D., 
when  he  fell  amongst  the  partisans  of  Sejanus,  with  what 
justice  we  do  not  know. 

§  17.  Valerius  Maximus  is  supposed  to  have  written 
during  the  reiun  of  Tiberius.  His  work  was  the  Facia  ft 
Dicta  Menun-abUia,  a  collection  of  anecdoteH  extending  to  nine 
bookfi,  and  intended  to  furnish  declaimers  with  a  dictioimry 
of  subjects  and  parallels.  It  uas  abridged  by  one  Julius 
Paris  in  the  fourth  century,  who  added  a  tenth  book,  and 
later  writers  re{)eated  the  process,  until  nothing  but  the  very 
barest  facts  remain. 

Equally  unknown  in  personal  life  is  A.  Cornelius  Celsus, 
a  scientist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  who  wrote  on 
rhetoric,  law,  farming,  military  tactics,  and  medicine.  The 
la  ter  treatise  survives,  and  is  still  to  some  extent  a  standard 
work,  particularly  in  the  parts  which  treat  of  surgery.  L. 
Junius  Columella  may  have  written  under  Tiberius,  as  he 
was  bom  probably  about  the  year  1  A.D.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gades  in  Spain,  and  wrote  ten  books  on  agriculture. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Vergil,  in  so  much  that  his 
tenth  book  was  written  in  verse  to  imitate  the  Qeorgics. 

§  18.  There  remains  one  other  Latin  author  whom  we 
need  mention — L.  Annseus  Seneca  of  Corduba.  His  father, 
Annaeus,  was  born  54  Kc.,and  outlived  Tiberius,  practising 
as  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Rome,  and  writing  Conirovemia; 
imaginary  law  cases,  and  Suasoria,  declamations  on  trifling 
subjects,  so  called  from  their  having  no  purpose  but  to 
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penaad«  for  the  moment,  no  mAtt«r  what  the  subject  is — 
a  iMTtiliarlj  Graek  view  of  the  daties  of  the  public  speaker. 
Lucius,  the  yoonger  Seneca,  was  bom  about  1  A.D.,  and 
followed  his  father's  profession.  He  was  also  a  Stoic 
philosopher  (and  it  is  from  this  that  he  is  best  known),  a 
writer  of  tragedies,  and  the  author  of  the  fsmous  satire  on 
the  aputheuais  of  Claudius  (Apoeolocyntotit).  His  writings, 
however,  belong  to  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  he  can  only  claim  notice  here  as  following  one  of  the 
manifold  literary  paths  of  Pollio,  that  of  the  tragedian. 
Horace  compliments  Pollio  on  his  tragic  muse;  but  we 
know  that  there  was,  during  all  this  period,  no  writer  of 
tragedy  who  could  oust  the  old  favourites,  Accius  and  his 
fellowa,  from  their  popularity. 

%  19.  Of  Philo  Judseus,  the  philosopher  and  theologian  of 
Alexandria,  we  know  little,  except  the  fact  that  be  con- 
daeted  an  embassy  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Cains,  40  A.D.,  to  secure  for  the  Jews  exemption  from 
the  mad  Princeps'  edict  that  all  the  world  should  worship 
him.  He  was  an  old  man  even  at  that  date,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  in  full  manhood  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  has  left  us  a  work  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
reconcile  Judaism  and  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  mytholoffy 
of  Greece.  His  is  the  last  name  we  need  mention.  I^r 
whatever  cause,  the  reign  of  Tiberius  yielded  but  a  poor 
harvest  of  genius.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  fact  to  the 
Emperor's  tvranny ;  but  though  he  did  not  patronise 
literature  at  his  predecessor  had  done,  he  did  not  |)ersecute 
it ;  and  something  must  be  accredited  tu  the  indisputable 
fact  that  a  reaction  always  follows  periods  of  exceptional 
brilliancy,  and  in  this  case  the  reaction  had  long  since  set 
in  when  Augustas  died. 
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application  '<•  the — 

SECB.ETA&T,  12^;  Booksellers  Row,  London,  W.C. 


Ilniw  Corr.  Coll.  Cutonal  Scrlce. 


M«  n  few 

"rki« 

rlu 

Vrm 

>  t. 

•        --. - -ing 

rf«»icrih*d  by  Ixmdnn  Uniremtr  will 
I. 

A-i>  ribotontoihiawriMaretbefbHowitiggnMliMtwi — 

A.J.  '"''  *     i..r.,i     >''>~>  nfhia  je«r  in  Bogliah  and  Praneh. 
R.  J  in  FtraM^iaw  Honoon  in  C\»»dm 

I  I  M<><lMlliiit  ill   riii.''-ir<»  nt  M..\. 

.'  '  nt 

(CIsMios)  St  BJL, 
r«T.  Arts,  Swxmd  in 

»■   T       V'-^f  in 

^!.A., 
.      ■       .  ■    I'ni. 

Pir«t  in  Hononr*  at  Mntrtoa- 

itT. 


y 

w 

.  y 
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H. 

w 
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8. 

Ir. 

o. 

r.  ! 

k' 

A. 

li 

mt) 

C. 

8. 

w 

H 

J 

Wi 

and  RnjpHah) 

•■'iOI», 

*  iir* 

i: 

a    H  't  Iliviidua,  in 

I 

-ir) 

II  8c. 


W.  B.  OLIVE  &  CO., 

Univkksity    (^orhbspondenck     Oollkok     Pbkss 
Wakkiiodse, 

13  BOOKSELLERS  ROW,  STRAND,  W.C, 

Keep  ia  stocky   in  additiuii    t->   fhe  Uiuc.  Corr. 
Cofl.  publications,   all   educational   hooks  for 

irliii'li      ffiii'r     I  .<   il     iliili'i'ill      Iff  iin'l  ml ,    hi'    il'lili'fi    il  I't} 

requii'ddjol'  Luiidou  Uulctii'6iitf  Exo/untiat lotis. 
Evfjuirt^s   rc.npfetlng  Tpxt'Booktt,  if  accom- 

uii  n-iriL  'III    <i    ■■^iiiiiiji-  ■>t'P. 

prompt  attention. 


Order*  received  by  pott  are  executed  by  return. 
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Zbc  ciuoiial  Series.— fTatrtculatioii. 

MATRICULATION     DIRECTORY,     with     FULL     AH- 

SWIISS   t'>    t>>-    Examination   Pap«rB.      Nm.  Vl!..   Jan. 
18VU.     li.  la.  ed. 

Coj»Tr^     .  II.,.-.        r.v.v..,..:x     l;..   •«.;.■       ,.         K.\.... 

on  t)>- 


Ui«  »b<i«p  Ezau'-   :     '  P%p«rs  by  the  fwliuwuiK  luiurv  ut  Uitir«r- 

•ily  C<.rr.".-- ■   -  - 

B.  J.  !  •<  in  CIoMinat 

I:  V. 

W.FM 


.'i..\.  i^i'i    ..I   i. 


A.J    '> 

V 
L- J  -   a  Honour*  »t  Inter,  a L     i   ;    ., 

)'  i..  I'aru,  aiao  oi  6tutt|pttt  and  StrMborg  Uni* 

r 

!itM,  First  Dir.  in  Port  II., 

C.  W  I .  of 

v 
\\ 
1:     -■ 

•  :  .S«. 

H.  E  fitj 

"ft-.  (  HitAy.  an4otlMriiwtU>ro(  imoorteorea'  with  a 

••  UmU  obIv  aiMta  can  > n — i . '  ~  Jtf a>ri#<«iig/  .>>»«. 
•  i«iiaable  ^'—Prirmlt  arho-hmmstmr. 

Ma'w!  T»  :      *      V       "  the  Ssam. 

!  'apern  of  : 

All  ■  »  i- 1 1»      \~ 

Uix  Beta  of  M  .u  Exam.  Fapem, 


!•«••<>      la. 
M*tricul«tioa  Wrr^m.  y>|>w  Hn  all  ■uhitftoi.    Juitt*    \*sS\>  mxi 
Jai.     IV'O   ad.  flaflb  a0(. 

tkA*  >»ri.  (r  I  '.   I  t!*i>lf,  axd  ma     •  -  ..  » 

to  Ihv  r«^  "<  i'>.'  I..  . 
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Matriculation  Latiu.     i'.v  it  \    Load.  Seound  Edi* 


1 «    «,' 


upv          /■/•('   I'l   S,  h 


London  Undergradaate  Un«e«n«>    A  Rupriot  of  all  the  T,r\tin 

;':iKSTi)/cs  «it  tur  Uii  j<rcj)ftrod  Transla' 
!  I  iitoruu'diato  Ari«,  tofj»fth«r  with  •cin  •  i,' 

in  iirufi-  <it' (lifliciilty.      Is.  6d. 
Latin  Syntax  and  Compoaition.   By  A.  H.  AxLcaort,  B.l.  Oxuu., 
tiau  J.  li.  LlAniu.N,  M.A.  t'Hrnb.  k  Loud.    2«.  6d.    Kiut,  8a. 6d. 

\1  It  the  jtrrfH. 

French  Proae  Reader.     Is.  6d.  /i-ew. 

Mat:  iiatios.     iiy  a  Cambrid^  Wrangler  aod  n 

:.  _  Tiiir.l  K. lit  ion.      Is.  6d. 

C05TBXT8 :    H 


'•  u  III  1,11  iii'iii!  vrw   :t»  )ii.!  |i  .«•■  •  t'-'l'- '- i.v.    - -.//•»r-n.ii  •«'    /vi/' 

Blementary  Text-Book  of  Heat  and  Light.    Hy  R.  W 

B.Sc.  Lua<i.     3s.  6d. 

This  lH>ik«a»l»r»6«»lU*"-niir.-   .M.-itricuU'"^"  niII-iI.....   uh  i  .•  .nf«io»  .•».  .   <-u> 
Diaimnia. 

•-I    •>,-.■'. 
Heat  and  Light  Problemi,  wltli  ..iiii.  ■ 

l',\  iJ.  W   SiKWAKr,  |{  Sc.  Li.ud.     Is.  6d. 
Text-Book  of  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  embracing  the  entire 

Matnoulaiion    byllabuH,  with   namon>u9   Diagrnma.     By  R.  W. 
Strwart,  B.Sc.  Load.  [/»  preparation. 

• 
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Matricmlatlom  Or— k   T%fmt9t     A   Kofwhit  of  thn  !»«»  Thirty 

K  !  itri- 

>^'.^0, 

\    i^'iui,  :iiia  «>    r     HANoM.  II  .\    i.iiiKi.    la.; 

ll»tr:  *-  T'-'Ttt  AR>pru>toftlf  1— tTwaty.toro 

}  h  )wt  Mt  Matricnlation  ;  with  Model 

A-  •    i'm«.,  1888,  by  W.  F.  MisoM,  B.A. 

LoiKi.  Is.                       Is.  ed. 

Matri      ■  Hi: ^. •.'>].  :.                   V-              \   ".       ''It  of  the 

-vren  to 

->J.    U>    A.   J.    Ukv.:.   il.A.    Uind.,  ftud 
I.      Is.;   cluth  uilt,  la    6d. 

M  History  F  »  th#»  laiit 

Pnj..  r.»  ;..  that  of 

^  A    k.Mamm.B.A.LouJ.    Is.,  o). .ill  mil.  Is.  6d. 

Matrix  Mt1i>m1s«    Pwyrsi    Th«     but     Twenty  •  «ix 

Pai'kk>  f-r.  lU  Londou  Mstctosl«tioD,  with  S^jlvtions   to  Jane, 

IHMS    >•"  !     !  .r;     ir.l  Jntip,  IRW,  Hinta  nn  Toxt-Bonki*,  and   199 
A  Iv  la.  6d. 

•,•    i  inationgf 

out  u  ttKoul  %njnr 

Worksd    g»unpl<a    tn    Mech.r.i.t    and    Hydroatatics »     A 
^  ,;  !■  'ii.         7^    /'.  I  ^r«<ioM. 

Iri'  Chamiatry.     NuiKa  axul  PArciia.  8««ouiul  Edition. 

■^  i«  ed. 

<  and  TtM-ory— Xotaa  for  M 
■  i<in»— OloaMiy. 

^     TORIAL  SERin. 
^  irvbouan  ol  UnivanMy 
••'•■■•"•  •" 'H*  otdiaaiy 


all  />ra«MMl 

»hwnilai 

nia  oT  Ida 
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Zbc  ZTutorial   Scnc6-nDntriculation. 

SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 

FOB    JANUART.     1890. 

Ovid,  Metamorpho»e«,  Book  XI.      K<lit<-(I    by    a    First    Cla« 
Hunotira   Gnulunto    uf  Oxfoivl  and  I<ondon. 

PAKT  I.  :   Text,  I.xtroovction,  and  Notes.     Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :    Vocabularies  in  order  of  the  Text,  with  Tt»T 

Papbm.     6d.    InUrieaved.  9d. 
PART  II  I. :  A  Literal  Tranhlatiuk.     Is. 

th  mk.   as.  ed. 

"MotrX'  ■■  '  '  ^•-   n:-tT:'   pnt->*  n»  -ire  rvrruriM 

by  the  poft '^  ;  I  '  ^,      >.',....  y;.,.i  ■■■ 

Ovid.  Tristia.  Book  MI. 
pho»e»,  XI. 

PART  I.:  Text,  I.>rrBOr.i'rrin\,  And  Notes    Is.  6d. 
PART   II.  :    VocABUi  ior  of  the  Tsxt,  with  TtsT 

Papers.    6d.     />  9d. 

PART  III.:  A  Literal  Tba.vslation.     Is. 
Thf  'Vfiy.r.r.  Parts  Complete.     2s.  6d. 

FOR  JUVE.  1890. 

Cicero,  De  Amicitia.     Edited  by  S.  Moses,  M.A.  Ozon.  sod  B.A. 
Lond.,  and  G.  F.  H.  Sykes,  B.A.  Loud. 

PARTI.:  Text,  Introduction,  and  Notss      Is.  6d. 
PART  II.:    A  VocABULAET  (in   order  of  the  Text),   with 
Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

PART   III. :  A  Literal  Translation.     Is. 
The  Thrff  Parts  CoifPLrrt.    8b.  6d. 
Cicero,  Pro  Balbo.     K'lited  bj  S.  MosBS,   U.A.   Oxon.  and  B.A. 
Load.,  and  G.  1' 

PARTI.:     .  '.■^.     Is.  6d. 

PART  II.:    A   VocABrLAtY    Jin  order  of  the  Text),  witli 

Test  Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 
PART  III.:    A  Literal  Translation.    Is. 
The  Three  Parts  Complbtb.    8s.  6d. 
8 
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Zbc  tutorial  Series— nDatriculation. 

SPECIA.L   SCBJECTS. 


FOB    JAVVAXT.     1891. 
»o»mc«.  Od— .  Book  I.     Kdit.-i  i-    *     w     v-t .r    p. 

,»n.|  H    J     HoKv   MA    I..,r  i 

PABT  I. :    Tkxt,  IXTSOPCCTiov,  and  Noru.     1*.  6d. 

PART  II.  r  A  V...  (in  order  of  the  Text),  with 

Tut  Papcbi  ',  Is. 

PART   III        A  LiTBBAI,  Tkavclatior.      1b. 
Thi  Thmmk  Fabts  CovrLBTr.     ai.  6d. 

Hor>c«.  Od— .  Book  11.     Edited  bj  A.  H.  ALLcBorr,  B.A.  Oxon., 
.•t)ii  II   J    Hatc»,  .MA.  Lond. 

PARTI.:    Tbxt.  LxTBOOCCTiu.x,  and  >'i..  Is.  6d. 

PART  II. :  A  VocABCLABT  (fai  <M^er  of  the  Text),  wiUi 
T»»T  Pafbb*.    /nf<W«otW,  la. 

PART   III.:    A  LiTtBAL  Tbaxhlatiov.      la. 

Thb  Thbbb  Pabth  CosirLKTe.    9a.  6d. 

FOK     JUVE.     1891 

Mtmdfim  April.  I  -^  '  ' 
Ury.  Book  I      :  liv   \    II    \m    ,. 

PART  I. :  Tkxt,  bmoovcrioii,  and  Norn.    8a. 

PART  II. :    A  Vi>  >  ("in  order  of  the  Text)  ;  wUh 

Tb«t  PAriB*  i.  la. 

I'AKT  MI         ^  ^LiTinx.      Is.  64. 

TmII    TMHrR    I  3b     ad. 


PVBUSHID  BT  W.  B.  CLPTM  k  CO..  BOOKULLEBS  BOW.  tTBUTB. 

€bc  tutorial  Scries— 3ntcr.  Hrto. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL 
ANSWERS  to  the  Examination  Papers.  Nu.  II  ,  1HS<J. 
li.  Gd. 

Contents  :    Ii.  -  -Arlrice 

on  the  Choice  of"  1R90)  — 

Examination  I  "  the 

abovf    KxiiniiiJii  I  by 
tho  foUowiii^'  Tuui*  >n  1  ], 
B.J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond..  1 

llil.'i-     »i.(l   Fli.;.:   11    \       '  \. 

W.F.M  \., French 

ail  1  tic.,  Ac. 

A.  J.  WkAii,  M.A.  iMini.,  HohU  ut   lite   M.A.  Li<it  iii  Liiglish  and 

French,  Teacher's  Diploma,  bU-. 
L.  J.  LuflssiEK,  B.A.  Lond.,   Fir-  '  Tinal, 

B.-*8-8c.,B.-efl-LPa''>«.  «!»<• '  '  '«•• 

H.   E.  Ju,«T,   B.A.    Lond.,    Dnnl.  •  .^   m    n.-n.  maD 

(let  ClftBB),  First  in  Firsi  (  ;.  ,  II    r.i  n-s  at  Inter 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.  Lond.  (Gcim.iU  :umi  I       li-iu. 
G.  H.  Bbta.n,  M.A.,  Fiah  Wrangler,  F  t  II., 

Smith's  Prizeman,  Fellow  of  .St.  i 
"  Students  preparing  for  Loudon  University  Degrees  are  recom- 
mended to  see  this  little  book,  which  is  full  of  that  fmrticalar  kiudof 
information  so  needful  to  those  about  to  ui  nination.     The 

article  on  'Suitable  Text  Books  for  Priva  s'  is  specially 

oonimondiiblc." — Teachers'  Aul. 

"  The  '  Intermediate  Arts  Guide'  contains  an  excellent  wlection  of 
Text  Books."— /'■'   '^      ' 

"  A  really  usi'  >•  Arts  Guide,'  than  which  nothing 

can  be  bettor  foi  a-nt  who  intends  to  pn-'nt  liiniKolf  at 

the  London  Uni\  ion  of  next  July." — S  nan. 

ThelnterviediaU.i       . yforlS88,tcithfuU  An  i  I  the 

Paper*  (including  Speetal  SvbjttUjor  th«  y«ar),  prie«  2«.  tid.,  may  $tiU. 

he  had. 

Intermediate  Arts  Examination  Papers  fin  all  subjects),  1889. 

6d.      v^^*^  •■•"^  ^'*'J  ^^  llJld.; 

[Pu6/w/>«d  a  U'  tion. 

The  Inter.  ArtM  Ej-am.  Papem  for  lb86  ■  '«   to 

tin   Mathematical  Qi<t>ti'.<r(*)  may  titi'd  be  had,  ptM,t  ii. 
Intermediate  Arts  Book  Gnide.  coutHiuing  Advice  to  Prirate 
Students  on  the  Cbciicc  of  le.xt-BrK.ks  in  all  subjects,  including 
the  Presoribed  Authors.     6d. 
1- 
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Zbc  tutorial  Scrice -3ntcr.  Hrte. 

2«.  6d. 


i->H ig«->t  it«>i  lii  jiutni'    aii.i  iii'»>i .  Art«,  t..^'«-f  her 
^'  reading  in  order  of  difficultj.     !>.  6d. 

<'v   '   .   '^  ;  .'    H    ri*\i...>.  AI.  \.  tAiiil..  and  Lond.     Is. 
S7nop«i«  of  RoBMui  Hirtory  to  \.u  W>.  Is.  6d.  [In  i,rrj>,tratton. 
Ii»tia  Honours   Baom.  Pspsrs;    A    Rpprinf  nf  ttic  P»|>or»  fu 

<•    iiiiT!,;.r      .!.  '     lli-'..ty.     1.1-t     nt      tl 
Kvuiiiiiri:!.  r.  II    Artx  I  Ilotit.),  lH7t      1-     - 
i:  \      !i  'I  '      >i,  1  M.A.  |iii(>cn»  ii.  3s.  6d. 

Intermediate  Gresk.     By  B.  J.  11 «  i  ,  an<i   W.   F. 

~~t:  as. 

reit  Books- fHn  "f  ^tu.ljr  for  »>  weeki.  irith  indica- 
i;mi  ..' ;.-ii|»>ri»in  (...riit -Noi«»wiU  It  iinmr.  Ac.  -  All  tlir  Uittvenity 

KiaaiiBalkm  nHwn  in  Onunaiar,  •  'Wfrv  to  the  laal. 

AdTsaesd  rrsnch  B^sder.      is  on  [Tn  tkf  prru. 

Wotsbtlis   of  Anglo>8sxoB  Qrammai  i.  WrAvr,  Jl.A. 

I.   ■■■.       1«.  6d.     .  I     i.  Ii'    .      ■.- 
Intermediate     rrench    Examiuatiott    Pspsrs,    lh77  to  ItUMI. 

i':i|M>ni  Hd  in  acouiilsoes  witk 

1       G'.l. 

Intermediate  Mali  I'bim  iCAL  uf    l'i)tv«nitx 

9-  64. 

>ewt«fki»    S>Ti«e> 

1  ■  A  r<rWTr<.  to  Tr-«t 


Coordinate  Oeometrj.      I'mr  I 

WorV  'e  Osomstry  i    A  <■ 
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Zbc  Cutorial  Scries  -3iuci\  Arts,  1890. 


VTgil— Q«orgic«  I.  *nd  II.      A   Vocabulakt   '.interfmrt^)  in 

jiilcr  oi  tiic  Tfjit,  with  Tkst  Papkrs.     Is. 
VTgil— 0«orgic»  I.  >nd  H.      v   iwivsi mr, 

}iAM.  MA.  Luii.i.     In.  6d. 
Itivy  -Book  XXI.     Kiliu-.!  by 
\V.  h.  .Mam.m,   H.A.  bond. 

P.\KT   I.     IJCTUODI'CTION,   iKxr,  mill  .Nuiks.     2*.  6d. 
PART   II.      A    Vix-ABULARV    (interleaved)   in  ortier  of  th« 

Text,  with  Test  Papbkh.  la. 
PART  III.  A  Translation.  2a. 
The  Threr  Parts  CoHPtrrE.    4a.  Bd. 

"Concise  soholnrl.v  notM ThA  kind  of  h<'l|)  wlmli  in  h«r«  olferad  it 

inva,]n»yiU-." -- I'li/tl ixlu  rs'  Circular. 

Sophodea— Antigone.     Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcruft,  B.A.  Oxon., 
and  B.  .1.  Hayes,  M.A.  I^ond. 

PART    I.     iNTRODtciioii,  Text,  and  Notes.    2a.  6d. 
I'AKT  II.    A  VoCAnuLART  (in/erUar«rf)in  orderof  theText, 

with  Te!«t  Papeks.     la. 
PART    III.     A  Translation.     2a. 
The  Thkee  Parts  Completk.     4a.  6d. 
History  of  England.  1660  to  1714.      Bv   ('.  S.  Fsarensidb, 

r.  A.  <>x,„,.,  ill  .!  \V    II.   I/)W,  M. A.  I.'-n.l.       2s.  6d. 
Synopsis    of  English  History,    1660  to    1714.     2s. 

History  of  English  Literature.   1660  to   1714.     By  W. 

],u«.  \|.A.  L  ....1.     38.  6d. 
Dryden.     Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.    2s.  With  Notes.  3a.  6d. 
Notes  on  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic   Poesy.      "      "'     II. 

I.<iu.  M.A.  I... II. I.     2s. 
Wotes  on  Addison's  Essays  on  Milton.     I'.y   W.  II.  Low,  M.A. 

L'>ii<i.     28. 
Intermediate  English.  1890.      ,><  bstions  on  all  the  Pass  and 

H.>ii.iiirs  siii)].'.-!^  set.     2s, 
Havelok  the  Dane.     .\  close  Translation  into  Modem  English, 


I" 


k .  1 . 1  : 


'ional  Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in 


pi  .n.     Bv  A.  J.  Wtatt,  M.A.  Lond,     (For 


PUBU8HED  BT  W.  B.  CUTI  ft  CO.,  BOOKHLUIS  ROW.  8TRAHD. 

^hc  tutorial  Scrice— 3ntcr.  Arte,  1801. 


{Hfiuiif  tariff  iM  1890.) 
VwyiL-  Aen>id.  IX.   and  X.     A  VocAButA«r  (interUavtd)  in 

onliT  of  ihf  Te«t,  with  Tkst  PaPSM.     Is. 
Vergil      Aeneid  IX..  X.     N.. tat. ilia  <if  Gramnuir,  Subject  in«tt«r, 

i  '     Hot  V   M  A    1.  .n.l.      la. 

VTgil.     Aeneid.  IX.  and  X.     A  TftAHSLATioir.     By  A.  A.  Ikwih 
\»-iiiii.  M  A       la.  6d.  'S«»dj. 

Tacitm.  -Ann»l«.  I.     K.i  ;.  i  r.  S.  FtAM!i«iDr,  R.A.  Oxon. 

..1.1  W.  F    MAS<iii,  B..\.  I^ml. 

PART  I.     iNTRoovcrioN,  Tkxt,  and  Notes.     2b.  6d. 
P.\RT  II.      .\  VocARt'tART  (mt«W«av«d)   in  order  of  the 

Text,  with  Turr  Paprm.     Is. 
PART  III.     A  TsAXitLATioN.     2e. 
Tmk  Thibb  Pabts  Oomplbtb.    4b.  6d. 

Herodotna.  VI.     Kdited  hy  W.  P.  Mabom,   B.A.   Lond..  and  C.    8. 
F»  *K»!<>u>»;,  B.A.  Oxon.  Ready. 

wvRT  r.     IWTBODUcTto!!,  Tkxt,  and  \otb8.     3a.  6d. 
■\RT  II.     A  VocABULABT   (ia/#W»or#d)   in   order,  of  the 

Text,  with  Tan  Papkb«.  la. 
PART  III.  A  TmAKSLATio.K.  aa. 
Tut  TuRrr  P»nT«  Cnitrvrrr.     5a.  6d. 

Hiatory  of  England.  1488  to  1580.     Hv  C.  S.  Pbaibwmdi, 

II  A      2a.  6d. 
lynopeia  of  Enyliah  Hiatory.  1485  to  1580.     la. 

Hiatory  of  Enyliah  Literature.  1485  to   1580.     38.  6d. 
lliakeapeare.     Henry    VIII.      I;it«oductio!«  and  NoTBa  by  W. 

il    I.ow,  M  A.  i."ii.l.    2s.  Tinthtprtu. 

Intermediate  Enyliah.  1881.     (joeationa  on  all  the  Paaa  And 

H'Mi  .tir«  Niilijei'tit  iM*t.     8e. 

yptea  on  8pe»— r'l  lie pherd'i  Caleader.  with  an  Ijrbodoc* 
Ti»^    Ut  a.  J.  Wi4TT,  M.A.  I^tiid.    (For  HoKoraa,  1801.)     Ss. 
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POWflllltT)  BT  W.  B.  CLIVX  h  CO..  BOOKSELLERS  ROW.  STRAVD. 

(The  ^Tutorial  Series.— 36.a. 

THE  B.A.  DIRECTORY,  with  FULL  ANSWERS  to  th« 
E»amm»tlon  Papere.      Uc'i'fu  n /•■rtnight  ajt- 
tu,i,.     Nu.    I..  18.S'.'.     2a. 


Ex.w.w,... 


oar) 


B.  J.  Haykm,  M.A.  Load.,  Firiit  in  Fir»t  CIhm  Honours  in  < 
Inter,  and  B.A.,  Gold  MedHllist  in  fA,.^-,.:  .t  \|   A 

W.  F.  Mamom,  B.A.  Lond.,   Kirnt  Clu  r.A., 

French   and    English    Honuurs   h;     i  is   at 

Matric,  &c. 

A.  U.  At.T.^HoKT.  B.A.  O^ton.,  First  Claaa  Bononrt  at  Moderationa 

HI.  ■         ■ •     ,"  T"         ,. 

A.  J.  '  1  of  the  M.A.  Li«t>  in  English  and 

Fnilin,     I'Miii'i'      J 'ij>i"Mi,i,    &C. 

L.J.  LiiiiHsiEK,  li.A.  Ix>nd.,  Firxt  in  Honours  at  Intor.  and  Final, 

B.-6s-Sc.,  B.-^-L.  Paris,  also  of  Stuttgart  and  Stnisburg  Uni- 

Torsities. 
6.  H.  Bktan,  M.A.,  Fifth  Wringer,  First  Class,  Fia<si  Div.^  ia 

Part  II.,  Smith's  Prizoman,  Fellow  of  8t.   Peter's    College, 

Cambridge;. 
R.  BuvANT,  I).Sc.  Lond..  B.A.  Lond.,  Asastant  Examiner  in  Slathe- 

mut'tH  at  lK>ndon  I'niversitj-. 
J.  Wklton,   M.  V     ' '      ^'>-'   '■♦  his  year  in  Mental  nr>.l    ^f  <   1 

Science,  bri  .V.'s  at  Degree  Exam 

'•  Fiillnfus-ful  ;  ."«. 

Model   Solntiona    to    B.A.    Papers.    1888   (including   Special 

.Subjecls  for  lilt!  Vtiu),  l>y  'i-  w      i  i    ..(    .i.o  ,),.....„» 

lists  in  each  department.  2      ^ 

"The  kind  of  1kx)1;  n  itinl.-tit  ?<1imi;  ^ 

of  prepanti' 

•Mt  uTtbf  llent 

and  readalil> 

B.A.  Examination  Paper«  (in  all  SabjecU).  188'J.     6d. 

liead'i  ,1    r    •'         •     ••      •    •    !■'■  <>■■■•■■•>■■■"       II  1     '       ■'       '• 
/'/rls- 
for  ri  ■ 
for  reatitn'l  tut^mc^j. 

The  B.A.  Book  Onide,  >  -tudentson 

I'  ..f  Ttxt- Books  in  at!  Babjects,  inciodmip  the  Pro- 

s'v         \    Mm.i>.     6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CUTI  *  00..  iOOKBBLLZBB  BOW.  STKAVS. 

(The  vTutorial  Scrice.— B.H. 


B.A 

r. 

■^ 

1 

B.A. 

OrMk 

ExKminati' 

t  «t 


U'  -^      ezcluding  tho«o  on 

iv  —    as. 

London  B.A.  Un««en«  :     .  i' lt  i  :  •  for  Tramsla- 

tl«>>  fr.  iM   I.,     k-  .,U  of  Ihe 

Univ.r«it\    ..t    1.  adiag  in 

Hiyht  i  ..  ii  Uradnii'M  rcur»e  of  115  VaMen 

xin   i(ir(<    i'«it».      2s.  6d  I 'art  LI.     aa.6d. 

I  ftp  |l ^P JMf Wl f f OIV . 

>yiiop«i«  of  Roman  Hiatory  ;  »  as-.  tHi.    la.  6d.  '/n  prcparaf  urn. 

B.A.  r  ..•  i>.iid..n  ■■  ■    " 

I-"  -    t<.  IHSH, 

ii.;.-   •■      -.  '■-.''>.    .\..).W>s'"  I. Mini.     Hm. 

Advanced  Frei;..       l.^..der.     3«.  6d.  [^Im  tk* ytru. 

BA.  Mathematici  :   Question*  and  Solntiona.  Contaioinu'  all 

Uie  ^'ab*  pAfnttA  lu  I'un*  Alittli<ni.ktirK  ^ix<>ri  ;»(  the  B.A.  Exa- 
minatioiM,  toclndiac  IBM,  wuh  r<>ii,pi>-ti'   ^<>miio.\s.  ami  an 

articlt*  on  SuilaltUt  H<B>ka  (or    I'l^.i'i    SiudcuU.      Ss.  64. 

to  be  Mi|ocv«U«r«  ev«B  locf. 

an  rroiinnimd  IM«  iiitir  voiitmc  to  all  wMMB  M  any  wmora."—  Prmc- 
trkft. 

»->:;     isss 

B.A.  Mental  a;  -^       nee.     The  PArca*  eet  at  ti 

iii.H...  :H8t»t  with  8<>LtTtOR«  to  IMM,  Htt(i 

I  ■•liable  for   IMvat*'    Ptnd^tttn,    bj 

.    N    M  A    I.  21. 

Botabilia  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chrammar.  .MJL. 

i....    !       la.  Gd. 
'  K.u.r I.  1,1  thr   »Mi«tatirp  hr  i«  llkriy  I"  rr«|u(ri"."— Ifr/noB. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W.  B.  CLIVE  &  CO..  BOOKSELLERS  ROW.  STKANO. 

Zbc  ^Tutorial  Series.    ^.H.,  1800. 

B.A.  Te«t  Paper«  on  Bpf '         (  for  1890  — The  Authom 

.ii.'l  St'K  I  M,  I'h  tii(>:.>.  ,  k.      2s. 

Cicero. -De  Orator*.  Book  li.  A  T8ANhi.ATio.\  by  a  Londoo 
<iK»iiiAiK  ill  First  CIbbb  Hotioara,  Trnnslator  of  8"p'ioW«t' 
EUetra  nnd  Demotthenet'  Androtion.     3s. 

Vergil.— A«neld.  B<ioksVil— X  \  Tic  »vm  »ri,,v.  luA  A  Tkwiv 
Ne^bitt,  M.A.     2a. 

•■ «  nnnnt  fnil  to  inatcrinlly  liiftn.'T!  im-  wutk  >i\  in«-  pi  iwik-  iiiuii-m.       r.nui-a- 
tiuHol  Timet. 

Vergil.     Aeneid  IX..  X.     Xotabilia  of  Cir- <..i.:,.,.t  mattw, 

•Vc.     \\\   \'t.  ■].  II  vvKs,  .M.A.  Loud.     la.  <y  ready, 

Bynopeie    of  Roman  Hietory.    A.P.  14     96,  with  short  Bio- 

Lrrapliiis  ol  iiniiM-iii  men,  hikI  ii  HiHtory  of  tliu  Literature  of  the 
Period.      Hy  W.    F.  Masom,  B.A.  Lond.,  and   A.  H.   Atwaorr, 
B.A.     la. 
Arietophanee.  — Plntna.     Kxpurgated   Tkxt,   I  ntboductign,    aad 

Nc.ih>.      Hy  M.   T.  <^riN\,  M.A.  Ix)nd.     3s.  6d. 
Arietophanee.     Plntns.     A  Translation  by  M.  T.  Quimm.  M.A. 

Loiiil.     2s. 
Aristophanes.     Plntns.      Ikxt,  Not«s,  and  Tbanslatiok  (eem> 
pUte).     By  .M.  T.  Qlinn,  M.A.  Lond.     5s. 
"Just  the  »jook  n  candidate  nnmn*."—B>imcaHoMM  Time*. 
Thncydide*.— Book   I^     A  Translation.     By  O.  F.  H.  Stubs, 

I!. A.    i.ond.,   Assistant- Kxamincr  in   Classics   at  Lond.    Univ. 

2s.  6d. 
A  Synopsis  of  Orecian  History.  B.C.  405— 858,  with  short 

BiojrrHphies  of  the  duel    Wnti-rs   and  Suiiesmen  of  the  Period. 

I{y  W.  F.  Masom.  15. a.  I/on<l.,  and    A.   H.  Ai.LCRorr,  B.A.       ll. 

Dan  MicheL— Axenbite  of  Inwit.  A  Translation  of  the 
mure  ilitiicult  piuwiiKo.-*  (ini-lu<lins  the  whole  of  pp.  1 — 48),  by 
A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Loud.     3a.  i 

The  Saxon  Chronicle,  from  80()  to  1001  a  •  A  rw.vc.xi^^ 
by  W.  H.  !.()«,  M.A.  Lond.     3s. 

B.A.  English  Examination  Qnestioni  on  all  the  Pass  Subjects 
--•i  IT  ivj'i.     2s. 


pubussh)  by  w.  b  cuvk  k  co..  boouilucbs  bow.  stramh. 


ffMuiy  MHy  m  1890  > 
B.A.    Lattn   N<  •  >nd  T»«t   P»pT«    for    1891,  <»i  ih* 

B.A.    O  1391.  on  tho 

I*  L'  ;i    Li«*  «*f 

\\i^.  i 1*.  Od. 

Cicgro.     De  riiii))xis.   Book  I.  K«lit«'<l  »riili  Kxplauatorr  Xotm 

ami  an  1-  >  •.  MA    <>mn^   BJi.  t^nd., 

Hu<\  (     >  3s.  6d.                  riUady. 

Cicero.     1)«  Finibm.  Book  I.  A   lt;>N-                  2i.      Ready. 

CicTo.     De  rinibua.  Book  I  rKAN>i»iio> 

>^;...:.       6«.  |^R«»dy. 

Terence      Adelphi.     A  'rK\N»nii..N      2b.  Ready. 

Hietory  of  the  R^igrm  of  Awtroetn*  and  Tiberine.  with  »i> 

nrc-. iitjt    ■>!    t  ~.       H\    A.   H     .\t1.<  K«»rT, 

HA    !•'    i'  A   <.  aiiiU.  und  Loiitl.     Sa.  64. 

WjXkOfmiM    of    Roman    Hietory.    »■  .  HI— Alt.    37.   with    ehoH 

B.  1      By  W  I 

ail!  on.     Is. 

Rnripidee.  —  Iphiyenia     in     Tanria.      A     iK»>>>;»n.i\        Uy 

(i.  F.  11.  avkK--..  U.A.  L<Jiul..  AhaixUiiu-K*  '■'  i"i  •    m   i  Wih-mu-h  at 
the  Univervitj  of  London.     Sa.  6d.  Raady. 

ytot».— yk— do.     A  TR\x»tMi<iN.     Sa.  6d. 

MIslory  of  Sicily,  t;        «'•••     i^  from  the  Trninrr  of  G«Inn  to 

n^  Bv 

3a.  M. 

Ready. 

s^.    ^  -^        lan    Hiatory.  A     H 

ALUkufT,  B.A.,  and  W    K    MAr>t>M,  B  A.  Lund.     Is.        Raady. 

A-  ''         liaa.     «..         , 

.....      H; 

M  1  All,   n   .\      1. 4.11  i. 

»JL  Bayllah  Baamiaatioa   Queation* 

jfH"**  Mt  f'.r  l*<'»!       3e. 


PUBLISHED  BT  W.  B.  CIITE  k  CO..  BOOKSELLERS  ROV.  STRAND. 

tutorial  Series— 3utcr.  Sc.  an^  iprcl.  Sci. 


Inter.  Science  and  Piellm.  8cl.  OnMe.   N<.  I  ,  Julv.  IW9.  !■;, 

^  the 

Till-  l';il«  IS  M-l  :il  liii    l.iaiiwi.itloll. 

Science  Model  An«wer«;  lK*int?  ^"olnti 

SriKNtK    mill     I'KKI.IMINAIH     ^  ' 

July,  IShK.     Ss.  6d.       7Vi. 
8.   RinRAi.,    D.8c.    Loud.,   GoM 

Awistiiiit  Kxftininer  U>  tho  ^ 
H.  M  o,  M.n.,   !:  - 

R.  W   - 


at    B.8o^ 

!lt. 


W.  H 
G.  H 


J.  H.  UiBB.  H.S<-.  Ix)ihI.,  1). 
Text-Book  of  Heat,  cov»  ■ .. 

SxllnliUH.  with    numerous 

W    S  I  1  w  u:  I     I'.  So.  I>4>ii(I. 


ti.  Fellow 

int,  .iiutliematica  and  Physics. 

,;        I.  ,     <..    and   PfeL  Sci. 

itmtiit.     By  R. 


3«.  od. 

Text-Book    of    Light    (unif.irrn    with    the    Text- 1  hnt). 

lU  K.  W.  Stkwakt,  H..Sc.  Loud.     3e.  Bd. 

Science  Chemiatry  Papers;    bein^r  the  Questi': 

Ia)ih1c)ii  Intormc'lijitf  Scionco  ami  Prolimitiary  Scientific  Exanii> 
■    '- -w  for  Twenty-one  y.-;.—    •.;•'.   full  Anxwers  to  'i...  !«««> 
,  :  ncl   Aclvii'c  a«  to   I  i.y   W    II.    Trt' 

an<l  R.  W.  Stkwakt,  r  -  i. "  3e.  6d. 

Science  Physics  Papere  (nnifonn  with  thenltoTo)      3«.  6d. 
Science  Biology  Papers:  I'  nsBetnttl 

;  ;.!.-M:  .    !r,t,-    S,ii  '  '  ■    :.      1  "litlfir    f!\,;  m 


and   (nil    .Vn-iwcrsi   t<i  tdc    IH.'^y    i'.ijur,  ami  Ailvnc   a^  to  Tuxt- 
l>ookB,  by  H.  M.  Fernando,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Lond.     3*.  6d. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt,  with  a  selection  of  mwJol  Analynee. 
2s.  [_In  preparation. 

Intermediate  Mathematics.    (For  Tnter.  Arts,  i  8c.)     2s.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  W    B  CLIVE  ft  CO..  BOOmiXIU  BOW,  flVftinc 

LATIN. 

C>*«Mr.     Oallic  War.  Book  VII      V.    v  i     ;  >  ui,  ^    ■      i  i 

CicTo.  Pro  Claentio.      A  Tbaxslatiov.      By  J.  Lockky,  M.A. 

L<.ihi    a*. 

CicTO.  Pro  Clnantio.     V»h:abcla«i«s  in  orrH^r  of  the  T*»xt,  with 

Tr-T  I'vfERx.      Iiiterl' ikvoti.  Is. 
Horace.  The  Epi«tle«.      ^    ■■    •    •  .>■*-<.«,  ii..\. 

I... Ill      2>. 
Horac*.  The  Epistles.     VixABtLAiitita  in  order  of  the  Text,  with 

l'r>T  INi  .  ,  -       !■  •■-:•■  .v«K  1«. 
JiiTeiud.     Satires    III.,    X..  XI.      A     I'tARSLATioii   by   t»   Oolrt 

MedalliKt  111  Ciitr^irsM  London  3I..\.     2s. 
lallast.  —  Catiline.      Vocasvlakiu  in   order  of   tl- 

Tr-T  Po»i.'.     6d. ;  int«rieaTed,  9d. 
Vergil.     Aeneid.  Book  I.     Vicabwi^biks  in  order  of  the  Test, 

with  1  i:«T  pArERs.     6d. ;  interleave*!,  9d. 
▼erglL-  A«f  id.  Book  I.     A  Literal  T«A?fstATio\.     Is. 
Vergil.     Aeueid.  Book  II.     A  Oloee  T«AKSI  atiosi.     Is. 
Veryil.     Aeneid.  Book  IV.     .\  Closo  Tsaxslatioji.     Is. 
Voryil.     Aeneid,  Book  V.     Vo.  xbilaeiks  in     -' -    • 

wuh  'V»>r  I'li-iti-*       6d.  ;   itit<T  1"uv<m1,  9d. 
Vergil.     Aeaeid.  Book  V.    A  Litonil  Tmajjauahok.     Is. 

A  Bynopeis  of  Roman  H-* Q3  B.C.     14  A.D.,  wiili  •bort 

UioKr»)>i>ifB  i.t   ti.o    (  -   of   Um    f«rio«l.     By   W.    F. 

MAMiM,  B.A.^i^)        1« 

A— chylns.     Ayamemnon.     A  Tkamslatiox  by  •  Gold   M«vliilli>t 

lu  CInwiK'*  nt   I.'in<iuti  M..\.      Ss. 

Demosthenes.     An'  '  kaxslation.       By  a  Luadoa 

u>.     .-.  ■  ►  a*. 


FUBU8HED  BT  W.  B.  CUVl  k  CO..  B00K8ELLEB8  ROW.  6TRAHD. 

GREEK— ron<»«H4 
Homer.  — Iliad.  Book  VI.      Kdited  by  B.  J.  Maies,  MA.  Lotid, 

PAKT  1.;  Tkxt,  I.ntkoduction,  and  Notes,  «••'  "■■ 
Appendix  on  the  Homeric  Dialect,     is.  6d. 

PART  II.  :  VoCABULAHiKB  in  order  of  the  Teit,  witli  Te»1 
Papers.     Interleaved,  Is. 

PART  III. :  A  Tkanslatiom.     1«. 

The  Three  Pwrtt  eompUte.     2b.  6d. 

Homer.  Odyssey  XVII.     Text,  iNTBooit'Tio.v,  and  NoTct.     By 

W.  F.  .M  \>MM,  IJ.A.  I.uml.     aa. 

Homer,  Odyssey   XVII.     .\  Translation  .  Appendix  on 

the  Hunieric  Dialect.     2*. 

Homer,    Odyssey    XVII.     Vocabularik- 
with  Tkst  I'ArKK*.      Interleaved,  la. 

Honker,  Odyssey  Xvil.      Complete.      Introducti<  :  .  ,   uud 

NoU'H  —  V<>c-ul)ularic9  —  Test  Papers  —  Translation  —  Appendix. 
5s. 


Sophocles.     Electra.     .\   1 ..,.,.,,..  ... 
in  First  Chuss  Hoiioiin*.     2s. 

Xenophon.     Cyropaedeia.  Book  I.   VocABUtARissinorder  of  tbe 
Text,  with  Test  Paj-eks.     9d.     Interleaved,  Is. 

Xenophon.— C>yropaedeia,  Book  V.    Vocabularies  in  order  of 
till-  Ttxt,  witli  TK>r  Paikks.     Interleaved,  Is. 

Xenophon.     Oeconomicna.    A  Tbakslation  by  B.  J.  Hairs,  M.A. 
Liond.     3s. 

"Thid  trmnclatiun  dt»«rve«  the  pmi.-M-  of  piiin«i:ir 
Teacher. 

"Private  studentu  will  welcoi...    ...v    ^Mtistanr*  -«.>~i~4   . 

addition  to  the  'Tutorial  SeTim'"—T»acker»'  Au: 


7CBLI8BBD  BT  W.  LCUTI  k  CO  .  B00K8BLLE&8  ROW.  8TRA9D. 


OBSEX 


A  gymap«i«  of  Qyctoa  History,  B.C.  882  338.  with  abort 
Hifiirr»|>M<>«  ttl'  tht*  Chipf  Writer*  and  St«t««inen  of  the  Period. 
Br  W.  F.  MtioM.  B.A.  I^nd.     la. 

T— t-Fapara  on  Cl»MMiem.  Cinao  Pso  Simo;  Jitvina!.; 
Ax'ii^  N  Ao^M^  vNov  ;  XcKoPHon't  Obco.xowicvii;  Romav 
Hi'>T.iHT,  R  ( .  »ia  t  i>   1  i ;  Grkiax  HirroBT,  n.c.  382-388.     Ss. 


ENGLISH. 

Alfead'a  Oroaina.     V  Litentl  Translation  of  the  more  difBcalt 
(>A«iu>(r<-'<.     2a.  6d. 

Oloaaariea  to  Alfrcd'a  Oroaiua.     la. 

Milton'a  Sonneta.     With  an  Introdaction  to  each   Sonnet,  and 
N<rtf«.  t<'w»>tli^r  with  an  aoconnt  of  the  History  and  Constmo- 
Uon  of   the  Somntt,  and  Examination  Qnesttons.      Bj  W.  P. 
Ma>        '    \    I.ond.     1b.  ed. 
••Th-»  •^k."—Pntrtieal  T*mrk*r. 

;>  to  tho<«   who  are  prrparintc  for  the  forth 

eeti.  n   in   .Irt*  at  th«>  Uni»»T»ity  of  I^otnlon."— 

JUmeml*vm*t  T*mt4. 

Qneationa  on  EngUbh  Hi  T.  -ure.   F';k-!  <■- mita 

n  •  •  H    -•■   r'        '     f.M.-;  h.ii'^Mi-li    I.ri'r*. 

tun-     l'-'-    •      !•••*'•  (57j:    "  Kinj?  John"    (81);    Milton  (47); 
"  K'  24) ;  Morris  and  Skeet'a  ExtracU  (44).     •■. 

Qneetioi.-    ^i.    Engli«h   LliraturB,      Sacoxo  Sbbih    (868)  i 
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CHIEF    SUCCESSES 

RPi  IVTI.Y    (iAINKI'     n\ 

lllnivcreitp  (Iorrc0pon^cncc  College. 

AT  MATRICULATIOH.  JUNE.  1889. 

78  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  paaaed, 

forming  one-tw*lfth  of  the  entire  liat. 

This  number  far  exceeds  the  largest  ever  passed  by  any  other  Inntitu* 
tion  at  this  Examination. 

AT  INTER.  A&TS.    1889, 


71  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 

(A    number   alloKetlior    uni)rec«.'dont«?d) ; 
Eleven  in  Honours,  two  with  first  places,  and  one  with  a  second  place. 

81  also  passed  the  Inter.  Sc.  and  Prel.  Sci.  Exams., 

five  in   MdiiuurH. 

AT     B.A..     1889. 
70  XT.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed; 

Being  a  larger  number  than  was  ^vpr  before  passed  by  any  Institution . 
Of  til.  s.^  16  Students  took  Uononrft. 
6  idso  passed  at  B.Sc.,  2  of  whom  headed  Honour  lists. 

AT    M.A..    1889, 

Two  .SiudentH  of  Univ.  Corr.  Coll. 

parsed  in  Branch  I.,  and  in  1888 

One  headed  the  Mental  and  Moral  Science  List. 

AT  MATRICULATION,  JANUARY.  1890, 

53  U.  C.  Coll.  Students  passed, 

forming  one-eighth  ■  'f  th--  entire  list  and  one-sixth  of  the  Honours 

DiT.k  with  2&d,  8th,  and  17th  places. 


Full  Prospectus,  Pass  Lists,  and  farther  information  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the 

SECRETARY.  121^  Booksellers  Row,  Strand,  W.C. 
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